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FOREWORD 

Fok iomc mootlis now I have hardly read a book. My 
tiiEC 15 spent in olh^r activities which mady people considef 
important hut which certainly are not [tlwayi pleasant 
or nntermiiiing. However importaot these activities might 
be, I have had to pay a heavy price for them by parting 
compiuiy with books for a while. RegretfulJy I look ai 
ihclves filled with books; sometimes I take out a book and 
handle it with affection and then put it back again; 
and then I go back to the dull business of official files ami 
the duller business of lutervicws* It is a conbnucus race 
with time:* with time always the winner. 

When Kr P, Menon asked me to write a foreword 
to hii book, 1 was a little taken aback, and then when bt 
presented me with long gaUey proofs, whicb were by oo 
mcajis easy to handle or read, I marvelled at his optimism. 
And yet I found mj^lf looking into these galley proofs 
and reading many passages when a wiser man would have 
sought sleep. 

It is good to tTHVdt but if timvel is denied then the next 
best thing is to r^d books on travel. What more wonderful 
Journey cam there be thim to fbilow the old caravan routes 
right across A^ia or from India to China via Turkeslao 
and Sinkiang? I am filled with regret when I think thai 
perhaps I shall never have the time or the opportunity to 
undertake these long, ardnous and yet Idsurely journeys. 
For many yi^s T have goied at the map of Asia and traced 
ibeso rout« travened by famous travellers, I have read 
many books about these tiaviels and sou^t to satMy 
thereby my own wanderlust. Ask fascinates me, the long 
past of Asia, the uchievcmetits of Asia tbrongh millennia 
of history, the troubled present of Asia, and the future 
that is taking shape almost before our eyes- Perhaps if 1 
actually visit many of the places in Asia, about which I 
have Tfsad so muc^ I would be disappointed, for the old 
glory has deported and ofieo where a proud culture 
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floumbfid only a backward desert town dow mitiiins. It 
Is moTC satisfying to see riiiiis which the imaginndon can 
&Jl as it chooses. 

1 iuive liked reading K-P^. Menoa^s book because 
It makes good rcadiag ajid it rerainds me of so many of 
my own fantasies and dreams of loog ago. I envy him 
this journey, but at the same time I am grateful to him 
for sharing somewhat the experience and excitement of the 
journey with me. Perhaps before long such Joumeyi will 
be things of the past with so-called modern progress. It 
is well, thertlbre, that we have authentic records of them 
which will tell people of a later age of experiences which 
are beyond Umir reach. Wo have a nobk band of adven- 
tiiTous wrilors from Hsuan Tsang and Marco Polo to 
Sven HediOt Auiel Slcju and Peter Fleming. KJP.S.Mcnou 
has Joined that campany. I hope that many will cjiuoy the 
reading of his book as I have done, and that this will lead 
them to a greater understanding of the past and the 
present of Asia. 

Jawaharlal Nbhru 

New Delhi 
6 Fehniary 1947 










PREFACE 

Mr first trip to Chungking in September 15M3 look 11 
hours from Cakrulto; my seconds to the secood Imlf of 
1944| 125 duy^ from DcUid. This book eonlaiDS the diary 
of my second trip. When 1 started keepmg a da-y-tchday 
record of my and impressions 1 had no inten¬ 

tion of publishing iL Despite its personal chamettr 1 hope 
this account of a joniiiey across the Himalayas^ the Knra- 
koraius and the Pamirs nnd throngh the deserts and oases 
of Central Asia vdll have at Least the inieresi of a twiee- 
coJd traveller's toJe^ 

Twice-told, because a number of writers have left vivid 
accounts of their journeys in CentraJ AsiOr among ibem 
Hsuon Tsang, Marco FoiOj Aiurd Stein, C.P^ Skrinc, Owen 
Lattimore and Peter Fleming, Yet Cemral Asia^, though 
always the same, U ever changinit. When in the seventh 
century Ksuan Tsang passed Uiroogh these rc^ons to 
India in his quest for Buddhist scriptures, what js now 
known as SinkJang was u congeries of Buddhist Kingdoms 
of which the most illustrious was Khotan. By Marco 
Polo's time, in the thirteenth century, Buddhism bod 
declined; 'air, said Marco Foio» 'arc worshippers of 
Mahomet". When Aurel Stein unearthed the Buddhist 
antiquitin of Central Asia the Monchu Empire, of whkh 
Sinldang was a part, was tottering to its fall. To Skrine, 
who was British Consul-General in Kashgar from 1922 to 
1924, Chines TurkestaiL was a Central Askn Arcady inno¬ 
cent of Russian Communism and Chinese Kuomiutang; 
and a few years Later Oweo Lattimore found it a * political 
vacuum " from which Lbc Governor of that tone jealously 
shut out the turmoils of the Chinese; op less than the 
Russian, Revolution^ When Peter Fleming travelled through 
SinJdang in 1934, General Sbeng Sbih-ts"ai had just qtitled 
a rebdlion of the Tungans with Russian assistance ; and 
for the next ton years he governed Sinkiong with Rusaian 
advisers. In 1944 Sheng Shih-ts'oi was dkplaocd and, fCKr 
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the first ticifl since the Revolution of 191U the Centrat 
Govemment began to exercise dhecl authority over 
Sinkinng. This devclopinent synchronized with my own 
tour ; and I can thus ctoim to have passed through 
Sinhiang at a turning-point in its history. 

I am gmteTu] to the Govenuneot of India for penertting 
jne to uodertaice this trip and to particular to Olaf Caroe 
for encouraging me to do so, I am equohy gmtefuJ to the 
Government of China for the fadiities which they to 
readiJy and gencioiisly extended to me for my travels in 
SinJeiang, From the Governor of Sinkiang. Wu Chung- 
hsin. and General Chu Sbao-liang, Supreme Commander 
of the Sth War Zone, down to the most humble 
Chinese officiai, I received great courtesy, assistance and 
hospitality. The names of friends, old and new, Chinese, 
British, Russian and Indian, who helped me in various 
ways are too numerous to ttLcntioo. Acknowiedgrments 
are made in the appropriate places to the diary, but a word 
of spedal thunks is due to Michael GilleU. my host and 
oompanJon in Sinkiang, than whom oone could have been 
more genial or more hospitable. My grateful acknowledge 
ments are also due to him and to ' fogie' Crichton for 
kodJog me some of their photographs; to the Surveyor- 
General of India for the maps ; to Henry Hodsoo and 
Morris Martin for many valuable suggestions and to 
Frank Monies for his assistance in the production of the 
book. Above oil, T am graleful to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
who, despite (errdic pressure of work, found time “ when 
a wiser man would have sought sleep' to read through 
the almost unreadable proofs and to write a Foreword. 
How it mCects his own mood—the wistfulness, the weari¬ 
ness and the unconquerable hopefulness of a man of action 
who is also a man of dreams f 


New Ddhi 
10 February 1947 


K.P.S.M. 
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CHAPTQIilTHo . 

ACROSS THE HIMALAYAS 


Srinagar^ iVednesdayt 16 August J944 
I am at last ready to begia my trek from the borders 
or India to Chtingkuig in the heart at China, 1 have 
bought my kit^ hired my poaks and picked up Rahrnanp 
cook as wdJ as guide, who has been with a dozen Hlma- 
layan espeditjoas, 1 should by now have been beyond 
the Hrmalayas and Imlf-way through the KarakonmiSp if I 
had b«n able to Qy to Gilgit, as 1 had planned. On the 
Sth of August I did fly from New Ddhi to Rawalpindi^ 
but there our progress was barrad by clouds which rose 
lO^OOD feet above the 15^000, the majdnmm ceiUng of my 
Anson* I therefore flew back to Eklhi the next day and 
then travelled the 600 miles to Srinagar by road. Here^ 
again. Nature was against me. The rains came; Land¬ 
slides blocked the roads; and a nmnber of bridges were 
washed away. However,, I reached Siioagar on August 
the 14th; but Gilgit, wtiich I should have roebed on the 
8th. I shah now not see till the end of the montlL 

1 must confess J was di-sappointed with Srioagnr. 
Even the Shalimar gardens< celebrated in song and legend, 
left me coldn Their setting, against the blue hills, was 
perfect; the apple trees were laden with fruit; the pruned 
quince tr^ [ooked Like upturned umbrellas; the caonas 
were a profusion of colour; and the zinnias were the 
1 0 veliest 1 had cfver seem Yet 1 remained unmoved. Why ?* 
I wondered. Because of the artiflcioUly of it all? Or 
because of the bold patches In the Lawns and the fountains 
which did not play? Or because there were no pale hands 
beside the Shalimar? Or because Sholirnar and all such 
speak of a splendour that is gone, never to return ? 
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On the Jbebrnt^ Thx^sday^ 17 Augmt 

Last evening 1 had tea with Mrs Prcrtiiiadi OAd 
Mrs Vaithianathao who aie both so charming and ytt 
sn diJTercTit They are almost typical specimens of the two 
races which have gone to iniLkoH.iip Indui., One is Aryan 
and the other Dravidian; one is, as aathropDlog^ts 
would say^ dohchocephaiic and the other bim^hycophalk:; 
one is mpe^ruJ and the oLher vivacious; one is hand- 
some, and the other channiii|,; one, in brief * is cbsslcil 
and the other romantic 1 

1 am now fioating lazily down the Ihelutnv All around 
me are scenes of beauty; and yet there Ls a great emptt- 
ness in my heart. I am a home bird; I like to fly abouU 
but with my brood. Without them there seems to be 
something melancholy in everything 1 sec and bear and 
feci—the stillness of the evening* acceattmted by a jackars 
howl or a dog's bark; the darkness of the night, made 
darker by the star-spangled aky; the distaot htmi of the 
village and the singing of village girls in the dark; the 
weak cry of the boatman's baby which often wakes me up; 
and the solitary light ou the summit of a hill where 
Gujars have gone to look for gims^ 


Tragboi^ Friday^ IS A}^ust 

T woke up at 7 to find myself crossLog the Wulnr Lake, 
set in the midst of the dark green hills. Egrets flew by, 
their wing^ glimmering in the morning sun, and an occa¬ 
sional duck, precursor of the swarms to come in the 
autunm. 

At Bandipur, Ohalam Rasul, the pony contractor, 
gave me my first iatroduction to Central Asian politics^ 
of which he has a fair knowledge, gleaned from the tra¬ 
vellers going to and fro. He told me that during the 
last ten years religion had been at a discount in Sinkiang. 
This had caused a number of Muslims to leave SLnkiang 
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tnd take refuge in places aa far away as Labnre, Karaclu 
and even Jeidah. Gtulam Rasul gave me a vivid des¬ 
cription of the 5.000 Qazaqs who had reeeoily migrated 
to India- They suffered iocrcdible hardships; and their 
cattle and womenfolk and cbildreii died like Qies. 

1 left Bandipur at 5. My caravan consists of two 
riding ponies—nriue and Rahmaa’s—and five baggage 
ponies. Riding ponies! I was to know their nature before 
long- We rc 3 de over the plain for a couple of miles and 
then climbed to the top of a hill which vms at first bare 
and rocky and afterwards pleasantly pine-clad. We 
reached Tmgbal. 9.840 feet above sea level, 12 miles from 
Bandipur. at about 9. On our way we had views of the 
Wular Lake from various angles. We seemed to be 
playing hide-and-seek with it; it would appear now like 
the Malabar paddy-fields in water, now like our back¬ 
waters of Trnvancore. and now— especially in the dark 
ghostly and sinister like the lake of Kaudy. But here 
lived oo luiitfut monster like the last Kandyan King who 
goaded the beautiful wife of his Commandcr-in-Chief to 
commit suicide in the lake with her twin sons—and to 
haunt the lake in moonlight nights ever after 1 


Saturday„ August 

Tod^iy wc cLbnbed another 2,000 fofit to the top of 
the Tragbal Pum. Th^ sufldco fisc of ovtr 6,000 feci 
since last efvenieg gave me a splitting hieadachc; and I 
rode, dead tired+ into Kutegbal, at 3 in the aflcmooii. 


GuraiSi, Sunday. 20 August 

This morning, with an ache-free head. I Uked it all— 
the gurgling stream in front of the rest-house, the little 
waterfall making a noi^ onl of aU proportion to ils 
the path above it, winding down to the river* the hill IP 
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our riglit covered with grass* the ptcbc-clad hill to our 
left and tho blue sides and Uw floaty clouds. The Kureg- 
baJ rest-house ia beautifully situatEd. It is a new rest- 
house, The old one was swept away by bji avalanche 
a few years ago. 

We left Kuregbal at about IL I would have liked 
to start earlier^ but Grienon, an oSioer of the Gilgit 
Scouts who joined me at TragbaU was oot an early riser^. 
Moreover, be told me he had been disturbed by bugs and 
fleas last night. We crossed and re-crosscd the Kishan- 
gudga and rode mto the little reat-housc at GtiraiSi 14 
miles from Kureghal* at 3. Todayride was a perfect 
joy—hills covered with sweet-smelling aitcniisia, a valu¬ 
able drug for diseases of Lheluags; roads lined with walnut 
and hazel trees: and a perTect three-mile lovers" path with 
overhangjng willows. The Kishanganga foamed and 
billowed over rocks and boulders. Its water was muddy 
but Its colour was slaty grey as compared with the dirty 
brown of the JheluiTi. 

A beautiful poster on the walls of my room in the 
Gurais rest-house greeted me with the enticement: 

good pay 

FHEE FOOD 

CLOTHII^G AND ACCOMMODATION 

What more does one wantT And underneath, in incoEi- 
spicuous letters were tho words 

JCXnv mE NaMtP-£T TfiCHMICAL RECKUTTIM} CEFOICE 

As I sat on the verandah, thinking bow blue the akiea 
were and how clear-cut the contours of the hUK sud¬ 
denly masses of clouds, accompaakd by a mighty wind* 
came from nowhere and overspread the sky. Only one 
patch remained luminous—a Iriadgular patch which 
formed the gap betvreen the hUls to the we$t It resembled 
India's owu outiiiie and, in its bKIliaoce amidst the sur¬ 
rounding gloom^ reniinded me of India herself in the 
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the gurais valley s 

days oF her glory when ^the Light of Asia' radiated from 
her. We weot in tq dinner wondering whether, if it rained 
tonigJtiU as seemed most likely^ the streams would be 
fordable tomorrow and the brides would be safe. We 
came out after dinaer; and behoid 1 the clouds had gone, 
the wind had dropped, the sky was dear and tlie slats 
were shLoing, 


PushwarL Monday^ 21 j^u^irrr 

Our ponies had been laden-always a leisurely busi- 
—and we were on the point of leaving Gurais for 
Pushwari. a distance of 14 miles, when a messenger came 
pantin^he had been travelling on toot from Miiumarg 
since midnight*—with a letter Froni Cobb* asking me if 
I could stay on in. Gurais as he would meet cite there. 
Within a few minutes Cobb himself arrived, i had not 
e:tpecLcd him till the afternoon t but his staadards of 
riding are very different from mine. He betook him¬ 
self to an easy chair on the lawn and started talking. 
There arc some great talkers in our Service—Creagh-Coen, 
for lushiooe, and Gyao Nalh^ but Cobb beats thern all. 
And he has an infinite vMnly of topics. He talked of 
Ovid and Ovts Poll, Gillclt and Jenkins. Sadi and Schom^ 
berg. Cripps and CIcocl Cobb bos Us deftnitc views 
on cnen as Chitmgupta on the souls of the departed. 
He gavT me a vivid desmptton of Gillctt who is to be 
my host in Stnkiang^ Gillctt with hts beard and monocle, 
said Cobb, was a charaolcr. But they did not see eye 
to cyfl with each other oa certain matters- When he 
(CobbJ went to Tnitikurghiin last year to inaugurate the 
indo^inkiang Postal Service be took with him 200 raen, 
a Band and the Flags of the United Natiooa; but Gilbtt 
thought they were loo big a crowd to enter China; and 
tbey argued about it for hours c?ver the Mimaka Pasa. 

I Nli^Col^<Pelitk:ai *«k^^ 

S 
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His meeiing with the Chinese ofR^ls in Tashkurghan 
was a landmark: it marked the be^nning oT the present 
friendly phase in lodo*Sinktflng telalioos. He had been 
trying to keep «p these telatioos by sending messages 
and presents to the Chinese offidals; but Gitlelt—enrse 
himt—insists that all these should go through him. 

Grierson and I left Gumis at about 4 and rode for 
about ten miles along the Kishanpnga^a very pleasant 
ride. At Kamri hamlet he left me. He is going over 
the Kamri Pass and I over the Buizil* A vw-tty vu-rry 
dour Scotsman, he improves on acquaintance. I hope 
he will rejoin me at Astor. 1 waited the last three mto 
and reached Pushwari at about 8. We are now 9,000 
feet above sea level: at Gurais we were just over 7,000. 

I hear mate and more tales of the iU-treattnenl of 
Indian traders in Sinkiang under Cencial Sheng Shih- 
Is’ai’s regime. At Pushwari I met Naqvi, an Assis^nt 
SurfBon who was Telureing home after spending four 
years in Gilgit. He told me that yesterday’s millionaires 
in Sinkiang would appear in Gilgit the next day as 
paupers thanking their stars for having got away 
with their bves. Often they were subjected to a refine- 
ment of cruelty. They were not allowed to leaw 
Sinkiang without exit permits. For months they would 
he kept waiting; then, at the height of winter, when the 
passes were snowbound, exit permits would be issued to 
them with the direction that they should avail themselves 
of them within 24 hours. They would leave Kashgar 
with sufficient transport: suddenly the transport would 
disappear at a word from the gendan^. Many died of 
frostbite; and some committed suicide. And Naqvi 
told me how one Sahibzada Arim Beg. a British subj^ 
from Peshawar, was Dayed alive in front of the British 

Consulate. 

Haqvi has been in many out-of-ibc-way places lo 
Chitral, Kurtiuti, South Waziristaa and lately Gilgit. 
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An attack of typhus which ha^ shattered hh mm 
obtEiined for him his reprieve from Major 

JacksotL, with whom I am to stay m Gilgitt lookwl after 
him splendidly ditring his Lllnesst hb sorvarit told tiim 
that Jackson was in tears by hts bodside during the days 
when he was unconscious. Naqvi spoke of Jackson 
with the utmost gratitude and affection. 


Bufzii CAowitu Tu£xda}\ 22 

Arternisiat artemisla, artemisia everywhere! 1 like the 
sound of the word Artemisia, like the old Lady who was 
so fond of the word M^opotamia that she was never 
tired of repeating it. Last oveniog we passed a number 
of hills covered with artentbia- and this moniing the 
first thing I saw fTom the window of my bedroom in 
Pusbwari rest-house was an artemisia-covered hilL 
Artemisia is pleasant to sec^ to smell and to sound—aodt 
as we saw^, for the ponies to taL 

Left Pusbwari rest-house after a late breakfast Rock 
and walked up an easy gnidient in the open Burzil valley^ 
Dropped to the level of the stream at Ralhok Bridgjc, 
five miles from Pusbwari, where 1 had lunch. consisting 
of cold chicken and bread-and-butter^ by the bubbling 
BurziL Arrived at the rest-house at Burzil Chowki, 
11,150 feel above sea level, at about 3 p.nu The cbow- 
kidar was absents the bc!d was broken and the roouis 
weie iinswept. My bearer told me this ehowtidar was 
bi the habit of staying in his own bouse in Minimaig, sii 
miles from here, and not in the rest-house ns required 
by the rules. He strolled in at about S p.iii^ When 
I asked Mm sharply wberc he had been he said he was 
Just retuniing froin his daughter's funeraL He didn't 
look like a bereaved father. 

When the shades of the evening were fallings four 
paihetk; figures straggled into the rest-boose oo even 
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more miserfibk ponies thna fnmis—a woman in pufdab 
and three children. 1 Icami that tlicy were Boing to join 
the lady's bosband, a minor ofhtial in ibc Gilgit Agency, 
They laad done a doubk march of 25 nwles today from 
Gurais. Evon raodtrn India produces Silas who follow 
their husbands idto exile t 

A roesscogef arrived late in the evening with a couple 
□I brace of fish which Cobb had caught in the Kishaii:- 
ganga at Badwan. He had travelled 29 miles of moiin^ 
Uiuous toad on foot. These people think aothlng of 
distanoes! 1 dot Cobb also sent me a letter, so charmingly 
chameteristic of him. The following extracts show the 
rsn^ of his interests and the aBility of his mind : 

1 am sending you 2 bmcE; they are quite good fried 
hi fat with sail and pepper. They are not m the wonderful 
oondition in which We find fish in the upper reaches of the 
Gilgit River. In the Gilgit library you will see a carpet 
emd a brass jar sent to oommemomte my rneeting with the 
Ambaii for the opening of the postal service and also 
the resumption of a littJc trade. The bed off the leader 
of the tot caravan U on the piano in the HaU, a present 
from the caravan leader* Mir of Hunza will be ^ad to 
hear that H.E, the Viceroy has acceptied the Ov£r F^H 
head and is going to pr^ent it to the RoyaJ Centro] Asian, 
as I had suggested, , *. Tt is kind of you to agree to give 
a small talk on Chungking; you will find the Jack-sons 
kind and interested hosts. Mr Jamal Khan of Himza 
would read you his rather amusing diary of our visit 
to Tashkurghan. He is not very camplimeutary to 
Gillett! I find it very diUcult to stomach Chinese dcli- 
cack^t but I suppose you are now quite an * addict' to them! 
RspedolJy sea^slugs t Look for a Khofim raupet for your- 
jsdf in Kashgar, WT^aiever they may he, the best were 
made by an Armenian—some such name as MoLdovetch 1 
Ttffire are 3 small nne^ in my house—2 in the hall and 1 
hnished one in the drawing<-roamj with a distinctive 
square corner, T^re U quite a nice Kirghiz mg I got 
last year in the dining-ronm—very thick and heavy. All 
the pew design^ have poor colour and fade quickly. 

What an iatcrestiiig letter t How tus mind flits from 
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topic to topic I I was retaiiaded crT Browning's Blibop 
wlio^c mind waaderi over 

Thts!it Pins and Nymplia ye wot oH and perchance 
Sonic trjppdt ihynus. wlLh a vue or bo. 

The Saviauj at hu Kamon on iho mounti 
Sdnt Praxcd in h ^[ory, and one Pan 
Ready to twitch the Imt Eonnent ol^ 

And Moses with the tubk^ - ^ * 

Cobb to GiJgit is tbe right man m the right plncci 
it affords scope for all his outdoor interests. What a Bne 
Service ours is which can find room for pdministm- 
torSk archaeologists, scribes* shikaris^ scholars and social 
butterflies! 


ChiUmn^ H^iednes(Ui}\ 23 AugusS 

In perfect weather crossed the Burzil Pass- We left 
Burzil Chowki, IIJSB high, at about 10JO and 
rode up and up along a gorgei flanked by confiised hiBs, 
untiJ we got to the top of the pass, 13 J75 feet high, shortly 
after midday. Since leaving Gitrais the hills had been 
getting more and more bare; now they were EDtirefy 
destitute of vegetation. Not even the swset-smeBbg 
artemisia was aflowed to hide thdr nudity. There was 
something rugged and repellent abaut these hUk. Also 
something grand; only, the grandeur became bathos 
when these self-important hills were themselves crumbhng 
into rocks and boulders which often blockod our path. 
Why* I wondered? Because as geologists, whb reckon 
time in miltions of yearSs would say, the Hiiniilayn.s arc a 
new-comer on the face of the canh, not so sure ofthem^ves 
as the more solid South Indian mountains, ojid subject 
to the earth's disturbances ? It was not so much the Burzil 
Pass 05 it is now, which impressed me* but as it would 
be soon. In two or three months, 1 am told, it wiB be a 
gleaming sea of snow. Then indeed it will ariswer to the 
descriptions of the Himalayan passes in our classical 
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poetry. One object on the summit of the pass stirred my 
imagination—a modest, onei-rooined dnk-ninoer s hut, 
perched op poles 40 feet above the groiind so as to be 
above the snows in wuner. And 1 am told that the snow 
odea come within a few incbes of the floor of this room. 
How hardy are tbeise dak-nmners, who, for a pittanac, 
take letters and—now—parcels between India nod China 
across this wild and desolate cjountry, facing the most 
acute hardships and dangers—landslips, slono-shootSp 
frostbites and avalanches I 

On the top of the pass 1 met a man on horseback with 
half a dozen followers, carrying rifles, hookahs and tiffin 
carriers. I noticed that my bearer and a Muslim con¬ 
tractor who was on his way to Gilgit from Abbottabad 
salut^ him with respect, I was told that the man on 
horseback was Shaikh Abdullah, a political leader who, 
fpr many years, had been a champiDn of Muslim rights 
and is now the head of a ‘Nationalist Party', consisting 
of Kashmiri pandits as well as Muslims. He seems to be 
somewhat of a legend amongst the simple folk in. Kashmir, 
My companion told me that same Kashmiri Muslims 
even regarded Abdullah as n PaighgmiKif (Prophet). 
Latterly, however, his title to omniscience had suffer^ 
by the rise of a rival party, affiliated to the All-India 
Miiaiim League. This party, f was told, was gamiag in 
influence; but the Mauivi who was the leader of this 
exclusive Muslitn party did not possess Abdullah s fiety 
tongue. Moreover, the conifacier told me, the Mauivi 
was playing up to the Britisii, When asked how, he 
merely replied: *So they say', and prescnlly joined his 
womenfolk who were in purdah. 


Godaif Thursday, 24 /4i{gwr 

I cannot get my caravan to start when 1 want. This 
packing and loading of potuM is an infernally slow 
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bluing. 1 didn't bave I be bcart lo ruih the pony mfio, 
A bitterly cold wind wm blowing ai CbiUitiii; and Ll was 
pathetJi:; to 5 e^ those shwpriiig wretches trying to warm 
tbein.selvcs by a fire in the open. From now onwards 
I miiit be less soft-heartedi for the heai is, I am tolds going 
to be intense tintU we get lo Gilgit ^ and daily wc most 
try and get to our destinatian by noon. 

Left Chillum ai 10.30. To the eswt a track leads to 
Skardu where. Lord Waved told me with tender reminis- 
-cotiGc, he did a trek as a soldier some 40 years ago. As 
usual we proceeded northwaniu. The distance to Godai 
was 16 util es. AU the way wc followed the Aslor River^ 
Just as we had been going along Lhe Burzil stream from 
its junction with the Ivishanganga at Gurms to its source 
in the BuTTil Pass^ so (bat in a reverse dtrectinn) wc shall 
DOW follow the Astor River from its souree in the Buml 
Pass to its junction with the Indus at Rarnghut. Soon 
after wc left Chfllirm the vaUey opened out; and It was 
a pleasure to see yellowing fields of riptening wheat. I 
also saw a pola-gronod belonging to a village with a 
curiously Bengali nairvcp Das ; we are fast approaching 
that home of polo, Huniiia. Only one thing repelled 
me, the village itself. It consisted of u number of 
ramshackle wooden houses, buUL almost on top of one 
another. There is the inUnity of God^s owfl space for 
these people to live in; and yd they must huddle tbem^ 
selves together lo the moat msanitary fashion. Why? 
Not for safety, for I gather that in these remans thefts 
and robberies arc rare. Not begaii^ of poverty* for the 
vilLuge. with its extensive lands. Looked disttnclly pros¬ 
perous. How much more ^nsible we are on the West 
Coast where we Uve, not in villages as in the rest of India, 
but in garden-houses of our own I 

Arrived at the dy-ridden rest-house at Godai shortly 
after 4. We are now at a height of only 9JX3Q feet* after 
the 14,€00 wh^h we passed through yesterday. Here 
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I iBEl an idtcTesting wayftJtr, Haji Sadiq and bis 
companiun, Haji Qurban Ali. Like myself they afe also 
on theif way to Kashgif aad KJiotan, Sadiq is a (ailor 
and Qurban Ali a aakcr of durries, Haji Sadiq told me 
ihat in Khotan be had land, a house, two Tuiiti wive and 
four eluldren. Ten yearn ago be went on a piigrirna&e 
to Mecca from Khotan. On hU retain to Karachi be 
was told that it was not safe to go back to Sinkiang. 
Now ibal conditions had improved, be was going back 
to rejoin his fanuly, Qurban Ali^ a sepluagenariani 
]S Bocompanied by bis wife, wbom he recently roamed 
in Kashmir, and a lovely little child by her. 1 was 
minded of the Scout at Oiford who, on being told by a 
Don, who had had no children in 25 years of married life, 
that he had just had a baby, pulled a long face and asked 
‘Whom do you suspect?* 


Astor, Friday, 25 August 

Today we covered seventeen miles from Godai to 
Astor—the first ten on foot, the oeit three on horwbMk 
and ihc last four on fool. I walked the first ten miles 
out of choice and the last four out of fear, for it was so 
steep a descent that I was nervous that my pony, which 
was proving a little tempemmenlal, might trip and fall. 
For the first ten miles we walked at first along the leA 
bank, then along the right bank and then again along the 
left bank of the Asiot River. Its water was crystal clear; 
it seemed to smile at us in compamonship while rippling 
into white foam over the rocks. I had lunch under an 
overhanging rock by the river where my transport joined 
me later. After a tittle rest, we crossed over a^ to the 
right bank by a suspension bridge of which my pony was 
nervous. We passed two or three villages, situated 
picturesquely on tntlocks and surrounded by groves of 
walnut. After Cuiiot (he entire aspect changed. The 





THE ASTOR GORGE 

rosd rose steeply over tlie Aswt River; and the river which 
had been so friendly lo ns. Itwked mvwhous. The to^ 
ine hillsides looked as if they had been cut and sliced 
by some world-embracing monster in a monieri of tem¬ 
pestuous fury so as to provido a passage for the ^lor 
River. At about the tbirtecnlh mile fro® Go^. we 
began to descend sharply until we reached the antecn^ 
mile and then the path rose to Astar through a lovely 
avenue of poplars and willows and past a Fir s tomb, the 
Wazir Wazarat's bungalow, the Rajah of Aster’s palace 
and, what pleased me most, some superb walnut trees. 

I shall never forget the evening hour 1 spent on the 
verandah of the rest-house—the tall poplars swaying 
in the breeze, the apple tree in the garden, the noisy 
mountain torrent bringing down the molten snow of 
Rama into the Astor. the towefing Wlllops lit by the 
last rays of the setting sim and, when it dtsappeared, the 
young oioon shining forth with precocious brightness. 


MusMiin, Saturday, Ih Avgust 

The trek from Astor lo Mushkin, 18 miles, was dim- 
cult and dull. The hHls were more barren than ever. 
The Burril hills, rising to twenty thousand feet, are 
splendid in their nudity; but these hills of a mere ten 
thousand feet have no right to be bare. It a as if 
Mr iinnah. who is the best-dressed man in India. we« 
to adopt the ample bareness of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
poverty. The Astor Rhrtf too, along whose banks we 
rose and fell precipitately, brought us no comfort. It 
was no longer, what it was to us near Cbillum and Godai, 
babbling to us like Tennyson’s ‘ Brook’ and like Tennyson 
himself in his less inspired and thoroughly self-satisfied 
poems. Its whole nature had chan^d. It had become 
muddy and turbid. It rushed headlong to join the 
Indus, heedless of the wayfafers struggling high above 
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it with their lives in their hanchi. Oa our way to Muslikin 
from Astor one of the ponies fell over a rickety bridge 
aod was nearly washed away with a couple of my boKcs, 
The pony men Looked on helplci^sly but Rahnwip my 
bearer, beroicalJy saved the pony and the ho^. Wo 
arrived dead tired in the Muskkin rest-house at about 
9 p-BL—only to find tliat it was infested with flies, sand- 
flies« mosquitoes—and odten. 


BunJij Sunday, 27 August 

■ i left Musbkiti this tnoming with no regrcls. It was 
the worst spot we bad struck so far—or the only bad 
spot. It was infernally kol, though Mushkin is hi^r 
than Solon. And the rest-house and its keeper were 
both old and dllapidaled. The track from MtiahluD 
to Bunji (18 miles) was rough gomg-^pedaJJy as far 
as Rarnghatn It had been raining last night: and in 
many places the hSlts ide was coming down. One slip 
on the part of the pony or its rider^ and both would find 
themselves in piec^ in the unsympathetic Astor. I 
preferred to trust to my own feet—and beart—and 
walked the very dlflifitilt U miles to fUmghat where the 
Astor, to our sulisfaction, disappeared in the InduSn By 
this time my feet were covered with blisters; i was thirsty; 
the water we bad brought with us from Mtishkin was 
finished: the water of the Astor River was not drinkable; 
and the heat was intense. There was no shade anywhera; 
and m small shed to Ramghat, which raised hopes of a 
little rest, was full of straw and cowdung. So, on we 
went over the stony wastes by the kfl bank of the Indus 
valley. The sun's heat and radiation were trying; and 
I arrived, very tired, at the Bunji nsst-house at about 
5 p-m- I tried to snatch a Little rest, but the Qics were 
determined not to permit it. Here we are 4,600 feet 
above sea level but it is uncomfortably hot. 





THE NANGA PARBAT EXPEDITION IS 

However, T have one consolation for all the hard- 
ships of the last two days: I am face to face with Nanga 
Parbat, 26,621 feet high. I used to get dUtimt (and 
often imaginaiyl gliiiipses pf Nan^ Parbat from Nathia- 
gaJi id IM7 and 1928; now it lici spread out before me. 
There is n sli^t mist over it, 

Yhiat Jhalixi] r^tM m space unisetik, ihcn 
Round Hk halr-g!imp»^ turrcti sitrrtfly wash 

Througli the mislB we can sec its comotus, here heavi^ 
and there lightly overlaid with snow. As I started writ- 
ing today's diaryp Niuiga Parbat had a golden glow in 
the last rays of the setting sun: hut now (7.30 p-hl) it 
looks white and mellow in the light of the hatf-moon. 


Sdfed ParrK M^onday, 28 ^w.^/ 

Nanga Parbat set Rabnian talking. He had been 
with a number of Himalayaii expeditions. One of the 
most (rape was the German expedition to Nanga Parbat 
in 1937* 1 remember its leaulcr. Dr Bauer, a fat chubby 
little man who called on me in Simla where 1 was a 
Deputy Secretary in the Exlcrnal Affaire Department 
'dealing with' Himalayan expeditions. Rahman told 
mo in graphic delail howj on the fateful night. Dr Ehiuer 
and eight of his comrades deckled to pitch their camp 
on a certatn spot* how the Ladakhi portere tried to dis^ 
aoadc them as that spot was a favourite one for nvalao- 
ches, how the Germans laughed at their fears but let the 
portm pilch their icots olscwhere and how iIm next 
morning there was nol a trace of Dr Baiier and his com- 
rades. Rahman also described how Dr Bauer's brother 
came out by air, how the bodies were unearthod (or 
unsnowedl, how fresh and lifelike the men looked m their 
sliseping-bags and how Dr Bauer's brother decided to 
leave them in the eternal snows. 
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Rahman is a great hiker. He has been to the Kara- 
kormns, the Pamirs the rien Shan rati^ and the Dar- 
jeeling hills with explorers and shikaris- He acconi- 
panied a famous Italian scholar on his expediHoo to 
Tibet. That scholar. Rahman told me, used to bribe 
Tibetan monks heavily, steal into the monasteries at night, 
buy Buddhist manuscripts and walk all night to escape 
detention and pursuit. What a help Rahman has been 
to toe 1 As a cook he is unbeatable; he makes such 
excellem scones. He speaks Hiodustanl and Kashnvin 
rather comically like a Sahib; and his deep and resonant 
voice, unlike mine, seems to bow pony-tnen, and cvm 
ponies, to his will, 1 shall be sorry to discharge him 
at Gilgit. 

ir I had 8 glimpse of the eternal snows terfay 1 also 
bad a view of the eternal satid, Lea^'ing Bunji at about 
?, we rode over some ten miles of sandy and stony plain, 
dry, arid and waterless. The waicrlssrcss is the more 
itoiueal and frightenirg as away to our left, bclweoB 
precipitous banks, ran the Indus, alone, imfriendcd, 
melancholy, slow. 1 was told that many an unwary 
traveller had fainted with thirst and beat in this inhospi' 
table region. By the time we reached Pratab Pul, where 
the Gilgit River joins the Indus, the heal was unbearable. 

1 rested in the Polk* chowki—-or tried to rest, for there 
were swarms of determined flics. We left Pralab Pul 
at about sunset and rode along a sandy plain until we 
reached Safed Parri three hours later. There under the 
moon and in a charming grove Khan Sahib Mohammed 
Yaqub, the Assistant Polttieal Agent, Gilgit, entertained 
me lo dinner, laid out in English style with some es- 
celJeni Paihun dishes, I went to bed early but was 
awakened al midnight by the noise of the arrival of the 
new Commandant of the Gilgit Scouts, cursing the 
chowkidflr for failing to reserve the entire rest-house 
for him. With him were 33 ponies, carryiiig his lugga^ 
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his weary wife and two children repeatedly ^^‘ing 
" Mummyt miuniny, water’* 


Gifgit, TaeAiffy, 29 Ai^ust 

We left Saibd Pairi at dawn and had breakfast in & 
pleasant grove in Minawar village, half-way to Cilgil. 
At the outskirts of Gilgit, what was my sunrrisc when 
1 saw a whole crowd, Lacliiding all the senior officials of 
the station* British and Indian* and a nmnber of traders 
from the bazaar, watting to receive me! 1 dismounted 
from my horse, shook hands with all of them and remoimt- 
ed with as much grace as I could muster. Then started 
the triumphal procession through the bazaar, whkh 
had been gaily decorated in my honour, with a village 
band playing in front and the flags of the IJntted Nations. 
(Only, they had left out the American flag^. but had two 
of China instead)) I do not know what 1 fell like—Uke 
Julius Caesar entering Rome in triumph or a village bride¬ 
groom being paraded through the town before the 
marriage cencTnony. . , * However, this, E suppessut ^ 
of the ways in which we keep our end up in this farthest 
outpost of the Empire I 

I reached the Jacksons’ house, where I was to stay, 
in lime for lunch. Jackson made me feel at home 
from the moment I met her: she is one of those wometi 
who know exactly what is the right thing to do and to 
say at the right moment. Major Jackson is a lovable 
and ncrvous-lcxikmg individual, competent, extremely 
conscientious and ovcTflowing with the milk of human 
kinduc&s. He was bom and broughl up in Tmvancofc; 
and this jtnughtaway established a bond between us. 
One after another the Malayalam words which he had 
picked up in his childhood came bjick to tum^ and he 
could even rememlier the elaborate titles of the Maharaja 
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of Ti^vfiiicoTCr He had fou^t ui Bast Africa aod 
served* like myself, on tht Indian Fronlfcf and in 
Rajputana: bm his afftclions, like ininc. are rooted in 
Travancorc. 

What a wdl-ordercd bouse the J&qksoiK" is1 Wbat 
a change from ihe fly- and saodBy-iiifetcd rcst-hou^ 
1 have staying in! The house looks like a quabt 
English country collage with the floors, on diflerent 
levels, creaking as you walk- Mrs Jackson has taste; 
hei sketches of the scenes passed through—the 
Gurais valley and the Tragbal and the Burzil Pass—are 
ext|aisiie> There is even a piano in this bouse, though 
how il came up U a mystery* Mis Jackson knows the 
art of hospitality* Her idea of entertaining guests is 
exactly the same as Anujea's and mine—having them 
alone. If Cobb were here he, in his overwhelming kind¬ 
ness, would have rushed me about all over the place; 
but J thitik Mtt 4 Jackson 'placed' me soon as she saw 
me. She knew that riding was anathema to me. es* 
pecially after the Iasi few days; and without riding or 
walking it was impossible for one to get about in Gilgit 
She therefore left me alone m my little cottage, si^iaratc 
from thdrs^ree to sleep, to read, to write and to prepare 
for the onward ioumey. Only, she felt she must give a 
dinner party in my honour.. All the British officers of 
the fflatiop were present The most exching subject 
of conversatiQU was the recent metease in the price of 
mutton in GQ^t. One of the women present—not my 
hfiqj^—got so excited over Cobb's conduct in sanclioo* 
ing the increase without considling the British residcnti 
that she said she had decided to boycott the butchers. 
And yet Gdgit is the cheapest place in India today 1 
After dinner Uncre was a Little bridge and mahjong* I 
would have preferred to gg to sleep. How sensible is 
tbe custom of China where guests are expected to depart 
immcdiatdy after dinner 1 
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(j%r/| WedntsJayt 

In Gil git the world came rushing into my being. Fur 
the last foiirtfsen days^ so far as 1 was concernedt the 
world did not enlist—except Tor an endless succession 
of hills and streams. For all I knew or cared there miglit 
have been qo war on. But now came news of great 
happenings. Paris was in Allied hands ^ the Russians 
were continuing thdr irresistible advance through Poland; 
a good hit of the Riviera had been occupied by British 
and American troops; Rumania bad decLmed war on 
Germany; more islands in the Pacifie bad been taken 
and there was another air attack on the mainland of 
Japan. Advance everywhere. Yes, everywhere cxcqit 
in the political sphere in India. Mindu-Muslim agree¬ 
ment s^ms as far ofiT as ever; the Gandhi-Jirmah mcctmg 
which had been hxed for the 19th could not come o^ 
on account of Mr Jinnah^s illness; and the Viceroy has 
once more said that a National Government^ in |bc sense 
in which the Congress envisage ts out of the question 
during the war. 

1 spent the whole of this momtng with Khan Sahib 
Khnrshed Ahmad Khan, the Iiidian .Assistant to the Poli- 
ticnl Agenip settling numerous details for the journey 
tn Kashgar^ He was most helpful in dealing with the 
new cook.^ the new bearer and the new catavaobashi, 
a rosy-cheeked maot who has. under Gillett's orders, 
brought 14 ponies for me all the way from Chinese 
Turkestan, Helpful and CTtcccdmgly effideat, Khurshed 
Ahmad Khan is one of those co^ without which the 
machinery of administration cannot revolve. He has 
been in Gilgit for nrcarly ten years. PohLical Agents 
come and go but the Indian Assistant to the Political 
Agent goes on for ever. 

In the evening I attended u dinner party given in my 
honour by the Central Asian traders m Gilgit. They 
read out an Address id which they recited the hardships 
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suffered by them during thr \^t ten and =.pr^ 
the hope that my vi.k to Siuhiarj woahl 
prosperous eta for Indian traders. I replied suitably 
n h^> but warned them not to esp«l uny rnirafiulous 
^LultrLm my visit to Siddemg. Jackson told me he 
was glad 1 had the moral eouro03 to utter this warning. 


Gilgii, Thurfday, i\ Augusi u „j. u,,* 

For the last few weeks I bad nmlT 

lu Gdait I mn not allowed to forget that I am an omcmi. 
lior Uu^an showed me round the Oilgrt Scouts 
Lin® TheTh^i^e compared wnlh those 

of the Zh^ Militin who have far more urduoi^ dnU« 
to perform. While the Zhob Militia had to deal wth 
md^and supermen like Pale'^-lhe jeou^ have 

to deal mostly with-to use a phrase of Sch^bergs— 
‘trousered women’. Mujoi Vaughan also showed tne with 
legitimate pride his rifles, stores (from whmh I bought 
two pairs of chapUsh tailor’s shop and 
But there was one object In which 1 was more int^led 
than all ihese-a lovely chenar tree in front of 
^ Even that Puritan Emperor. Aurangzcb, could 
nir« 5 ist the beauty of a chenar tree. Tbere is a story 
that on one occasion it was repotted to ti« 
ihJ groat mosque in Srinagar had caught fire u^ w^ 
burnt to ashes. The Emperor showed no ^ 

rtwrely asked. ’ Wbai about the cbeoar tree m front of the 
mosqL?* The ne*t day the MuUnh of the mosque went 
Emperor and in fear and trembling put the folli^ing 
question t^Ob. Shadow of God. how is ,t that when 
Sifted the destruction of the mosque yesterday your 
Mnkstv showed no concem for the House of God, but 
OTlffor the chenar tr«?’ ‘The House of God*, replied 
tbe^Emperor.' I can * 

I /V iKrtCFfioui ouliaw. 









Ttm Karokortmu, itirtetty oicne Balm m Himsi 


t^r 







77te ^fir, iht }9^iair and lAe Atiihor ^1-^) 



Jamai mrf ourf his^t^trs ^MrtiAmr 

aid Niioify’ ^ »* 
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From the Sqouts* Lines I weat on to tbe hospital. 
It was as great a surprise to see so well-nio and wdl- 
equipped a hospital in this out-of-the-way place as to 
see the oasis of Gilgit itself after the pur^toiy Bunji 
and Safed ParrL One object attracted roy atlootion— 
a wooden leg. It belonged to the late PoUlical Agent. 
Golbcaith, who preceded me as Ltnder-Secretary to the 
Chief Commissioner in Peshawar, With the wooden leg, 
now in front of me, what feats Galbritith could 
perform—riding, trekking, dancing and swimming 1 
He and his wife lost their lives while boating in itw 
Naltai stream. He nearly swam ashore but seeing his 
wife struggling in deep water went to save inst and 
both wore drowced. I paid roy respect to his memory 
in the cemetery where their grave bears the touching 
inscription— 

tlFJJEMBER 

IAN AND MAUr CALBKAlTff 
1939 

It bears no such embellisluDeDt as ‘ Resting in the Lord ’* 
Anyhow Gslbiaitb always had his doubts whether there 
was a Lord to rest in. 

From the cemetety 1 went cm to the polo-ground 
in Gilgit— iht polo-ground, for there are four here and 
this is the latest and the best. It is Cobb’s cTeation, laid 
out with exquisite taste. This polo-ground has won 
for Cobb the blessings of the public and the curses of a 
feiw zemindars from whom the land was acquired. On 
one side of the polo-ground is a chronogram in the 
approved Peiaina styles and on the other the following 
appropriate inscription; 

Ut crilitf people friar at oihtf ttaiup. 

Tbr king ^ tsuia h siffl the giuue of Kisgs. 
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THE EAHAK.ORAM GORGES AND 
GLACIERS 

f/omat, 1 SeptenOfer 

Lht GiIeiI at 7, Crossed the Suspension Bridge— 
one of the longest in India—three miles from Gilj^ and 
passed the aerodrome at which T shnuld have landed three 
T nsrt '. ago. Khan Sahib Khurehed Ahmad Khan accom¬ 
panied me as far as the aerodrome. When we passed a 
saint’s tomb on the oppose hill, out of nspect the locals 
got down from their horses. The locals have a habit of 
getting down from their boises when they pass not only 
<f«>d saints but living ‘Sahibs’, in which cat^oiy I too 
am included, pfesumabty because 1 wear a hat. Rode 
along, and occasionally away from, the left hank of 
the Hunaa River over country which was altenmtely 
rocky and sandy. Anived in the delightful little village 
of Nonial at about (2. 

The Nomal rest-house was a surpHm to me, so well 
fvmiahed, so scrupulously clean, sn absolutely fly-primf. 
The rest-houses in the Gilgil sub-division are a refreshing 
change from those in Kashmir. The Kashmir rest-houses 
are generally well situated and well built but badly looked 
after. Broken glass is never r^aired; missing windows 
never rcplaixd; dnnies never cleaned and By-proof dnois 
never used. In fact tbe only use of these fly-proof doors 
is to k«p the flies in rather than out of the rooms 1 The 
’Gilgit road’ is used every now and then by men of inter¬ 
national fniDe—explorers, authors, archacologisls and it 
is a pity that the Kashmir P.W,D. docs not realiae that 
it is rest-boitSK which gNe them thdr first impr«- 
dons of Kashmir'—and India. 


MOONUGHT AT NOMAL 
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Mrs Jucitwti to kind evtn I hAve 

lefl ber liofipitiiblfr hqu^. StEO ha^ scm a ipedai cttas- 
Mogcr la Noitial with iht latest war aews. It runs at 
follows : 

Rouen captured 
Amiens do. 

Somme croswid 
Valence taken 

Amcricaiis 10 oiOes from the Belgian Frontier 
Gen. Montgomery promoted Fidd^Marshal 
Bucharest captured 
Ptsaro do. 

Now up against the Gothic Line 
Rumoured Hungary likely to pack up shortly. 
Whac a mouthrull I wrote and thanked her for serv¬ 
ing it to me hoi even as she used lo serve the delidous 
trout which her husband caught in ihe Gilgit River. 


CAo/r, Slaturday, 2 

Last night I sat out on the lawn tn front of the Honud 
rest-house^ waiting For the full—or almost full—moon 
to appear. It seemed to me that she did not deign to do 
so for u tinconscjonably long time. I noticed, how- 
mr, that the hills to the right, to the left and at the back 
of the rest-house were bright with moonlight. Only 
the rest-house was sdll in darkness; between the moon 
and the rest-housCp there stood a mighty btlL Suddenly, 
the moon sprang op over Ibe hill, with the magoifkent 
offrontery of a superb cinema star before wbom all oiher 
players pale into insigntficaoct. I had Uiever seen the 
moan so briRiaal; she was almost hlmdrng in her bright¬ 
ness ; 1 could not lo look at her far more than a few 
seconds. 

This tnarning the sky was overcast. It was jist aa^ 
wcdi for it rnnde the luWh from Homat to Cbalt Iss 
of an afdeaJ than it oUucrwisc might have bopii. We 
had to ride or walk over thiw or foitr formidabie p«™^ 
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tracks, oAen po more ibaa 18 inches to J feel wide, carded 
out of the living rock, with the hiUs towering above aod 
the valleys yawning below us, as if to devoto" us, horse, 
rider and all. Going up these parris is bad enough; but 
going down them U just terrirying. When these proci- 
I«tous descents came, I invariably dismooQt«l. even at 
the risk of ‘losing face* with my escort. What hardy 
riders these folk arel My Huniu beamr sits on my ram- 
coat and other things, tied on the horse, o*es them as a 
saddle, and rides without stirrups. Even 1 am getti^ 
used to my horse. I trotted wherever 1 could and covered 
the 15 formidable miles from Nomal to Chalt 
hours. Yesterday we covered the 17 miles from Gtign 
to Nomal in five hours. I am improviiigl 

This rest-house U as well furnished as the one in Nomal. 
Like the Nomal rst-hoiise. it ha,s an odd collectiM of 
txmks and magazines—the novels of June Auaton, Where 
Ij/ie Is. Punch, Utliput, Men Only, and Men, Mice ^ 
Mustard Pol. Looking through Men Only, 1 noticed 
one curious thing. The nude pictures of coloured women 
had been left intact, but those of white women had been 

carefully removed. _ 

To come across i'unc^t here was a joy. There was 
a pictum in i*iincA of the 20lh July 1918 which exactly m- 
Rficied my own feeling in those moments of wearn^ 
wten I am tired of this endless succession of bare hills, 
muddy Streams and frightening |^. f®™; 

from of that (Hclure are two blase wonwn, looking at 
Nature and telling each other, obvio^y bored. ‘Scenery 
is all right for a day or two; but to live with, a Lhousand 

times No!* 


Hindi, Sunday , i September . 

During this trek of mioe Nature seems detertmiwd 
to give a dUplay of ill her powers, beowoletii and 


THE RAJAH OF CHALT 
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qulcvoJcnt. When last evening 1 was taJking to tlie Rajah 
of Clialt on ihe verandah of the a heavy wind 

started blowing. Soon it tamed into a dost-atoriB. The 
Rajah was facing ttie wind and was tempomrily blinded, 
and we both bad to go indoors. The stomi howled and 
raged nJJ night and in ibc morning turned into rain. We 
all put on our raincoats and started off for Hindi at 
about S. 

The Rajah of Chalt escorted me for about ^even miles 
to the boundary of his ilaqa which ia marked by a tiny 
but lofty waterfall What a lot of mushroom "Rajahs' 
there are in these ports—the Rajah of Astor^ who tried to 
induce me to buy some of his otd Hock of whisky and 
wines : the Rajah of Gilgit, who turned up at the traders' 
dinner in full evening clothes, witb the collar put on up^ 
side downj and now the Rajah of Chalt. 1 was surprised 
to note the deference paid to him by his people; they 
would stop by the wayside and kiss his bands^ Actually 
at present he is no more than a Jagirdor—^and a poor one 
at that—under the Mir of Magar. He told me apotoge^ 
lically that he could not do much to entertsun me; for 
even that required the pemu^ion of the Mir of Nagar. 
on the one hand, and the PolidcaJ Agent, on the other* 
His ancestors, he said, used to enjoy far more power and 
pr^tigCr How some people still sigh for the good old 
days when every bttlt potentate could do what he would 1 

Having left the Rajah of Chalt^s ibqa. which Is now 
really the Mir of ’Nagar's. entered Hmcoi. The Mir of 
Hunza had considerately stmt a finmber of men to netnove 
the obstructions on the road caused by last rain* 

Preceded by these men, carrying spades and shovels, and 
a grey-bearded larubordar* t made my entry into the 
first Hunza vilLagei Hussamabad. The women looked 
picturesque with thor embraidered caps; cvidcDtly they 
were fertile too as 1 now saw more chilctrini than anywhere 
else on this trek. The men were catrexncly respcctfiil; 
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but there was aoihing sheepish abom them m tbere was 
abcul the pcepLc between Burzil and AsXof. ( was pm- 
aentod with a tmmber of ^!Ls, consisting inf the ECiDAt 
luKioiu apples, apricot^, grapes and |7ears. I have not 
seen any twttert not even in Baluchislan. We went cm to 
a village cal^ Mayun, Here I shared my lutkch with 
Safdnr Ah. a relative of the Rajah of GiJgit and an 
Accountant tn the Gilgit Political Agent's offioc, whom 
Cobb has kindly deputed to accompany me at far as 
BohiL After as well as before Mayiin thett were isome 
formidable parris which dropped sihoer into the hAtoful 
Hunza River, hundreds of feet bdow us. 

At about 4 we ri^chod the vicJiuty of Hindi where we 
were to spend the nl^L The Wa^j of Hunza met me 
a mile outside the village with the leading lambardai^ and 
a number of spcctatom. A procession was fonnedp the 
Village Band playing in front and the children shKeldag 
ibotils of wclcome^ The resntunc cacophony was a 
miitme of South Indian temple musik and some Negro 
ydts when tboy are about to flay a vktbn. And thus 
I have arrived in the Hindi rest-house which has mynada 
of flies, a mod floor, a hnk in the ground which servos 
as a commode, and a hole in the ceiling which ^rves afi 
the only ventilator. 


BaItU, Monday^ 4 September 

Last night was the flrst cold night after Astor. Memo¬ 
ries of the heat and discomfort of the nights and marches 
in Uic Mushkirt-Bunji pjuri region still haunt roe. Now 
we arc rising higher day by day, Gilgtl was Just bdow 
5.000 feet; Nomal, 5,500; Chait. 6,500;. Hindi (at a guefis) 
7,500 and now in Baltic we have touched 1$,000 feet. And 
tn another ten days, from the lofty eminence of the Mio- 
taka Pass, 15,450 feet high, we shalL by God's grace, 
look down upon the mere R.OOO feet of Baltit. 


I 
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Today again the sky was ovcrcaat; and aU the way 
from Hindi tn BaLdt it dttsding. Tberc wa 5 fteah- 
faJLen snow on the bilk. It lofted as tT soma mymtcrioiis 
Hand had decomtod these bilk with drcle after cin?lc of 
manna fbom heaven. I have only one complaint against 
this weather; jt robbed me of a view of Ml Rakhaposhi. 

I had an interesting convenation with the Wazir, 
Inayaliillah Bog. He has little education and no English^ 
but bq has had no lock of tminlog in the sohoni of 
o^tpcrictice. A weU-set-np tnan of 65» he looks 50. He 
has fewer grey haixs than myself (does he dye them?) 
and he sits a horse as ta the manner bom. Also there k 
a caustic and humorous touch about his conversation. 
His father too used to be Wadr of Hunza. He appears 
to have been a remarkable man. He was ihc first in these 
• parts to obtain the coveted title of Khan Bahadur, He 

ted a force of Hmija volimteem ip the Chitml Campaign 
, of IS95 to relieve GoL Robertson and hU men who had 

been besieged by the Mehtar of OtilmJ, His greatest 
feat was to conduct Lord Kitchener and Major-Geneml 
Nicholson on a secret visit to^ and beyond, the Xndo- 
Sino-Rusfiiaii frontier^ For this he received certain allow¬ 
ances which his family still enjoy^ 

I Aocompanied by the W^r we left Hindi at about 

I We rode and walked trembUngly over auolber 

fierce parri on the ld\ side of the Himza River. At about 
the sixth mile the country opened out into the dcfightfiil 
village of Muitazahad. More villages followed until we 
emerged into Aliabad, dotted with fields, orchards and 
vineyards. What a lot of labour has gone into the making 
of these fields! Here every inch of ground has to be 
wrested from on unkind Nature and converted by dint 
of human toil to the service of man. The poplars give a 
Kashmir touch, and the terracing a Chinese touch, to the 
countryside; but the setting is Hunza's own. with dmo- 
late hillSv rocky or cnimhling, rising to the ikies or falling 

j 

i 
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procipilBLciy to tLe nvijr. At Aliabad Jatnal Khan, the 
sen and bar to the Mit of Hufflia, met me on his fine 
Badakshan horse. A charming young man. with per¬ 
fect maiuwirs and speaking eaoellcol English (though he 
said he had only studied up to the 7tb class). The kind 
of yonng man one lakes to the moment one sees him and 
grows to like more and more. 

Living Aliabad we rode along a beautiful path, with 
an inigotion channel on one side and willows and poplars 
on both sides, into the capital of Huitza. Baltit. 

One has only to look at the map in realize the impor¬ 
tance of Hunza* Not far from Hunza meet or almost 
meet—Ihe borders of India, China, Russia and Afghanis¬ 
tan, Indeed, during the Tang dynasty the Chinese, thM 
at the height of their power, having conquer^, as their 
historians put it, ‘the Syiiani, Arabs and 72 ktngdoins of 
barbarian peoples who were all seized with fear and m^e 
their submission performed the remarkable feat of sending 
an army of 100,000 men which marched op the Pamirs 
from Kashgar, crossed the Darkol Pass (15,400 feet) 
into Yasin, occupied the whole of the Gilgit and Hunza 
valley, then known as Little Polu, and turned it into a 
military district with a ganisoo of 10,000 men. By the 
end of the eighth century Chinese authority in this rppon 
declined—and indeed disappeared for ever; but the 
tradition of Chinese dominion over Kanjut has survived. 
And until the Revolution of 1911 the Rulers of Hunia 
used to send 16 misqals of gold to the En^ror of 
China for which they got handsome presents in return, 
Hunza, the Mir told me. used to stretch as far as Dafidar 
beyond the MluUka Pass-the presenl Wazir’s grand- 
fatber nearly built a fort there—and until recently Hums 
had the right not merely to graze their cattle in the Pamirs 
but to levy grazing fees from others who did. Quietly 
and ujiostcntatioufily but effectively the Govemmctii of 
India have now brought the Ruler of Hunza ezclusjvdy 
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WHERE FOUR FRONTIERS MEET 

mlo the Indian OfbiL Whether India aiinins dominion 
or formal lodependeiicei it will be lo her interesl 
to adhere to the mam Eojes of her present Ffondef 
Policy, Qneslioiwd bow he would ward off an ioi^asion 
from the direction of Afgl^nistao^ Mubaima Gandhi^ 
the apostle of non-violencct is reported to have said, By 
lovc\ That day seems farther off than ever in the pr^ent 
state of international politics- Kautilya^ known as the 
Indian Machiavelli. defined an enemy 1200 ugo as 
‘that Sutc wttich is situated on the border of one's own 
Slate*. In other words, what constitutes a Stale an 
enemy, actual or potentiah is ilQt il^ conduct hut its 
mere pro^siinity- A brutal dcfmjtioDt this; b ut b otne out 
by world history. China and India have been exceptions 
and, let us hope* they will remain so. However* the 
re|duiin of lUu^ya is a corrective lo our idcaliam 

in iotematiqnal polhics. 


Bahif, 7ui'jdoi% 5 Septfmber 

Early moniing* when it was still dark. I was awakened 
by the cry of Azan* ringing in these hills and volleys where 
Buddhist monks once used lo recite Om minii podm^ 
hum. It is the season of but the only person who is 
observing the Fast in Hua^a seems to be Janniil Khan- 
The Winr of Hunxa told me that be and rom wm 
enemies! God had sent man into this world to enjoy 
himself for a httle while and eat a little food; why* said 
the WajUT. deny oneself these pl^urcs? And that is 
the general attitude of the inhabitants of Himza. They 
arc all Maulais, followeis of the Aga Khan. I notic^ 
here the same veneration for the Aga Khan o* 1 did ht 
Kenya and Zanzibar, Only Jamal Khan hM senous 
doubts about his divinity. He related lo me an interesting 
incident. Last year, when Baldt was afflicted by an 
epidemic of typhoid, his father asked him to send a 
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tdcgram to the Khad, ioiplDmig his tntertxssion with 
God. Jamul Kkui dcfflumid. The Aga Khao, be said, 
was Godk bow could you ^od a tclogratn to God or ask 
God to intercede with God^ fiis father was annoyed; 
and a telegram was dispatched. Result; a taxge stock 
of modiemes came from the Aga Khao; the cpidemk 
subsided; and the pooplo regarded this as another proof 
of the Aga Khaa's divinity. 

This morning 1 read a fasoLnating book on the tuatory 
of Hucu», Nagar and Oilgh and particularly on his owa 
rcfoarkable life by the late Mir, Sir Muhammad Nasdni 
Khan. 

What a lurid light it throws oa the state of affain ld 
these regions before the authority of the Government of 
India was brought home to them at the end of the last 
century! His story h^m with a woman ruler of Bal^ 
tistaa, a nymphornamac, who Vas in the habit of con- 
Cracliog a secret alliujice with any handsome youth who 
for the luanunt naught her fancy; and when a chile! was 
bora the father was quietly dooe away with"; and ft 
male ruler of GUgit ^who at Ikst ate one-year-old Idds 
only and Later on begun eating human children from 
one to seven years of age V From these kgbodary days 
the story proceeds to the rdneteetith century—ft blood- 
ciirdiing tale of assas5iQadon&, raids on caravanSp stave 
truflic, and perpetual wars between Hiinra, Nagar^ VasiRi 
Punial and Kashmir, With CoL Durand"s Hunza 
Campaign of L&91 whkh rtsultod in the deposition of 
Mir Safdar Alt Khaiip a patricide who interfered with the 
Govcrnmenl of lndiit"ft malls to Kiishgur, and the instal- 
hujan of his half-brother^ Mohammed Naaim Khan, as 
ruler of Hunza^ a now era began; and this Frontier is now 
enjoying such peace as it had not known for a thonsaml 
years and as the better-known North-West Frontier Is not 
enjoying even today. 

In the afteraoon I bad tea with the Mir of Humm in 


THE MIR OF HIJNZA'S CASTLE 




an Uiiprctcutkjiis hou^ which he has buiJl for hunssetf 
below his SOO'year'^ild Qastle, He lives in this house 
during suitimer and in ihe Castle ia winter. There u not 
even a deecat dinjog^rooni in this house. Fointtog to the 
hare hiils he said ■ "Howr could I obtain timber for a large 
hfliisct 1 hate harnsaiag my people for money or material/ 
If only all oiir Indian Princea were so considerate I He 
spoke to me with considerable acinnea of the problems 
of his little State— the poverty of the people, the paucity 
of cnltivablc land^ Cobb's polo-groun^ the loss of the 
grazing tights in Sarikol and the seizufe in 1936 of 30f> 
of his shcq> and two of his men by the Siokkng aulhoiitica 
who are stfll deUiiiuag tbem in Taahkntghan. Evidently 
the Mir Is somewhat hard up. He asked me poiat-blank 
whnt my pay was. I mid Rs. 4,500. *A montht' he 
asked in astoniahmeuL " Yea/ I said. He threw up hia 
hands in despair and said, * And I get Ms. 7,000 a year 
as compensation for the loss of my grazing fights in the 
Pamirs*. Howevert he felt a iiule relieved when 1 told 
him that Rs. 4,500 did not raury me very far La Chung¬ 
king where a pound of mutton cost Rs. 35, a pound of 
fish Rs. 45, a tin of cigarettes Rs, 250 and a botik of 
wbtsky-^is touched his heart—Rs, 1.5001 


Aiabadt Wednesday ^ 6 Sepf ember 

Left Baidt this momiag a(W two days* deli^tful 
halt. Donunant among my impTessions of Baltit are 
those of the Mir's Castle and Mt RakhapositL For mites 
aroimd one could see the Castk, a fort-Like whitewashed 
structure, with high and massive walls, perched on a crag 
id front of hills rising 15k000 feet and now wreathed with 
last night's snow. From the hay wdndow of hU CaslJk 
the Mit looks out on one of the grandest sights in the 
worid, Mt Rakhaposhi, 25,550 feel htgh^ 

Looking at my map I find that Mt Rakhapositi is 
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miiikcxJ on Kailas Range. If my mnihcr wm alive Xods^y, 
this is the pan of my Irek in which she would have 
been mcKil interested. To her it was the abc^de of Shiva. 
How oftim, and how melodiously, hod she read out to me 
descriptions of Kailas from our Puranasl It was here 
that Shiva sported with ParvnUiyi it was here that He 
sat in tnedilarion; it was here that He buml to ashes 
that impeninenL God of Love who disturbed Him: 
it was here that the elephant-headed God of NVisdotn* 
Ganesha^ was bora. Kailas has been a favourite subject 
not only with our poets but our painters^ In the Ajanta 
caves there is a painting of Shiva, the God of the Moun¬ 
tains, and Parvalhy^ the Lady of the Snows—His features 
delineated in all their nobility and Hers in all their grace— 
poised on $nowy Kailas like birds resting on their wings! 
Was it Rakhaposhi 1 wondcrodt which inspired our pM;>et5 
and painters? It is a thousand feel lower than Nanga 
Par bat, but far more majestic. A perpendicular wall 
of ice, it stabs the blue heavens. Compared to Nanga 
Parbat whh its "great smooth marbly limbs\ Rukhaposhi 
is a he-man among peaks, a giant among mountains. 

Jusl before leaving Bahit T found, much to my annoy¬ 
ance, thai my pony had been changed, or exchanged, 
vnth a pony of the Mir who, my servants said, took mine. 
I was jual getting used to this pony which had come all 
ihe way from Kashgar to take me there—a nice, quiet 
and yet by no means lethargic creature. It was of course 
not the Mir who look my pony, bui one of his servunLs 
without his knowledge; and I insisted on having it back. 
And. thanks to JainaJ Khan. I did. 

We covered the 10 miles from Baltit to Atabad m 
3i hours. The Mtr"s Wazir aocompanied me as far as 
AJtit, where there is a pieturesi|uc forL lovely ortbaids 
and the inevitable polo-groimd. Then we walked up to 
the lop of a hilL and walked down again to the stresm, 
over A pfirri which in places was no more than \$ inches 
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to width. How thfl poniES, carryipg my uo®* 

through those trucks without ittishnp ii a surpriie to me, 
We rode up a seeaungly intemunable ascent by a zigag, 
path and then walked down to the vilhise of Atjibad. 
While approaching Atabad we saw an eAlraordinary 
sight. Some time ago, a whole hiiJ, with roclts and boul¬ 
ders as big as dinosaurs, came down during the raiw 
and blocked the river for quite a fortnight. So dTectively 
was the river blocked that, to the amazement of the 
villugeri. the river which had been flowing tow^a Bakil 
flowed back towards Passu 1 The cultivation in Alabad 
was altogBlhcr ruined. Now they are beginhing to cul¬ 
tivate their lands again. Verily these people live in the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death ; but there U no padre 
m ihesc parti lo icH ijuati Wh 


Thursday, 7 Sepfember 

Today's mnTch frooi Atabad lo Guimit actoss 
Karakor&ms was tbe most trying I hflvc ever doue or, 
I devoutly hope, 1 ihall ever do. 

The Karakoramsl What a harsh-sounding namet 
And how appropriate 1 There is something singularly 
harsh about these hills-harsh and forbid^ng. They 
are absolutely destitui* of vegetation. The pkti^ is one 
of utter desolatitHi- Between Atabad and Gubnii we sow 
no tfBCO of life—cacept no oocafiional lizard running 
BCfoss our path or a bulterfty of as sombre a colour as its 
own surroundings. These hills da not even possess the 
saving grace of strength. They look moth-eaten i they 
look as if they are crumbling to pieocs. In particular the 
slanting hill in front of the Atabad rest-house looked as 
if it might fall any moment and crush the rest-house and 
all tike its compeer on the other side which fell down and 
blocked the river and indeed turned it back. And to the 
evening the serrated tops of these hUls assumed fantastic 
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likt those figures, which you see in oin-tmii South 
IfidJun temples, of sprites and goblins which suem to jeer 
al the antics of man. 

Today's march of LI milea—or so we think it was^ 
for there are no miJestoTies beyond Baltil—took ua five 
hours. This march may be described as "one daminxl 
parri after another'. Hardly would we clamber up and 
then down one parri when another big moimtoin would 
beavu in sight. Wc would wonder how on earth we were 
going to tackle this hill when Nasiro, whom the Mir of 
Hunza has deputed to aocouipany me, would point to a 
long serpentine track rising and falling in the midst of it. 
One of these parris is called ' Lord KitcbetLcr parri'; and 
there is a tablet to comincmorate his visit to this valley 
tn August, I9Q2. After this lordly parti the valley seemed 
to open out a Utile, but not for long. Again we were 
fronted with a jumble of bills which we partis one after 
another. And thus we arrived in Gulnut, on the outskirts 
of which the Mir's brother, Shahbuz Khun, hod been 
waiting to receive me. 

At 3 0 ^ 01 . I woke up, and saw the Karakoram hills. 
They wore u now aspect. There was mnoiilight; it was 
the fourth night after the foil moon^ MoonEghti Jike 
a sari, softens angularities and gives rhythm- So in the 
moonlight the Karakorams too, normally so harsh and 
forbidding, s«ztked to put on a smilo Like a prim school¬ 
mistress who relents to her lover in the night hours. 


Pmu, Friday^ ff September 

Wo left Gulnm at 9-30, Shahbaz Khau accompaniied 
me as far as the Sasspini glacier. He is the monartb 
of all bo surveys—whkh means a hundred poverty- 
iitrkken mud huts, a polo-grnuad, a few ondiards pro¬ 
ducing the mod deUcinus apples, apricots, pcara and 
mcloEU and an infinity of stone and rock and baitim 


THE AQA KHAN 
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i]aount 4 iin^ some of whkh were stiJJ bBariiiR rettmanlA 
of winter soow. But he about hitn none of ihc airt 
of a PtinecUnB—or Mirling. On the cootmry, there ii a 
wholesome, hundred per cent rusticity abhCHil him which 
I liked, 1 asked hiia to my to tea with me; and the four 
pieoes of cate on the tahle he gobbled up with lightiiui£ 
rapidity. He is an equally voTHmous smoker; his averaic 
was three cigarettes to one of mine. A few puffs» accom¬ 
panied by a wbirr^ and the cigarette wouJd be cremated. 
For a Hunzawalj he ts a great traveller» Not only hat 
be tdsited Kashgar and Yarkand, which many Hunra^ 
wals have done, hot he, like me. has been to Zarmbar, 
Renyn and Tanganyika. We therefore exchanged pJeasant 
rerninisc^ces of the places we knew, Pemba, Mombasa, 
Knirobi and Dar es~Salaaoi. But while 1 went to East 
Africa on the purely secular misdon of investigating the 
grievances of Indian rcfiideotSi Shahbaz Khan went there 
on the highly spiritual mission of paying his respects to 
the Aga Khan, The ventfatioo in which the Aga Khan 
16 held in these parts knows no bounds. Across these 
volleys and gorges and parris march ponies and mules, 
laden with thniisands of rupees, m^inaenting a tithe of 
every family’s income, as tribute to the Aga Khan. Bnt 
when Jamal Khan becomes Mir things will begin to hum. 
He, Uke Aurfingmb, haft definite ideas on religiom Bnl 
I doubt if he will impose ji^ on his Maulai subjects! 

Compared with yesterday’s march from Atabad to 
Gnbnit, today’s from Gnlmit to P^n was child’i play. 
It was almost the same distance as yesterday’s march, 
but took only three houi^ against yesterday’s {jve. For 
one thing th^e was po pani; and the Sassatni and Passu 
glaciers gave us little trouble. We did not actually have 
to go over them but only over the waiert rushing out of 
tbciii. The Sassaini glacier was a tby nSm; 1 w&nld 
not have even noticed it if Shahbaz Khan liado*t drawn 
my attention tn itn Bui very different was the Phsiu 
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gkcier. caming down 25,00a feel ffom the lop of the 
Kamkoraovi- Wliite and shining it filled the silirc valley 
between two nows of hiik near village. It lay there 
like Hanuniiin^ in the Hamoyatia, who, in order to teach 
a lesMO tn hmmiliiy to Bhima, a giant who med to be 
inordinately vain of his physical strength, swelled himself 
up to a monster and lay astride his paih. The Passu 
glacier had come very near the Huiueu River but now 
it has receded and oil we had to do was to go over a stream, 
issuing from it, by means of an ingenious bridge which the 
local villagers had made. 

Just now there was considemble excitement in the 
verandah; and I went out to see what the matter was. 
It seems that a Haji on his way to Rhotan, was trying 
to cross the Passu glacier. His horse iripped and fell and 
was washed away; and the Maji himselT bad a narrow 
escape- I created considerable amusement by my heart¬ 
less remarh that it wm strange that this should have 
happened to a Haji; evidently when he performed the HaJ 
his hsirt was not sufficiently pure. 1 knew the Maulab 
would enjoy n reraart of this nature; for with the solitary 
exceptioii of Jamal Khan they arc latitudinarians. 

What a delightful village Passu b I The resi-house h 
situated on a little hillock overlooking the Hunza River. 
Hetc the river docs not appear so black and grim and 
sinister as it does tfom the panis before and after Baltih 
Here it spreads iaclf out pleasantly over n vast sandy 
bed and looks like the Cauvery by whose banks Anujee 
and I used to enjoy many a honeymoon camp. But the 
Lambardar of the Passu village teds me that the rivor is not 
io iitODcent ns it looks. It oftxra invades the bariks and 
destroyii the fields and orchards of the villagers. How 
laboriously they have planted these archords! And bow 
neatly and syrmnetiically they have laid out these fields ? 
[ have not seen inch devoted agricultural kbour anywhere, 
eveept in the Siechwan Frovince in China. 
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On the CJthcr bank of the Hmm River sje high hiUs 
ainoQgst wHicb ti a ynwnidg gap—the Shimah&l g<^rg^ 
along which imiis the wintet route (for in suinmcr, wbcd 
the rivers ate awollco, there b no route at all) to the Shim- 
shal Pass, 15,000 feet high. Nasiro. my Hunza guide, 
tella me that he had been in that region with that vetenm 
nioimtuincer and. for many years, the doyen Among 
fonagn Consuls in Simla, Mr Visser- When we arrived 
in PasAu the hills wnnt not visible; they were hidden by 
clouds; but now (7 p.m.) their sermtedtops arc bc^nuiog 
to appear one after anntber, inlaid by blocks of loe which the 
scorching beat oFsiunmer has Failed to ineiE, and spieeklcd 
by the snow which has fallen dunng the last few days. 


Khaibar^ Saturday^ 9 

Today I had the unforgettable eipeneDce of riding 
over a glacier^not, as wc did yesterday, over the outflow 
from a glacier^ but over the glacier itself. TTie Batuia 
glacier which we crossed today h one of the lar^t in the 
world: it h 24 mile$ long and H nules broad. Unlike 
the Sassaini and Passu glaciers it does not slop shoft of 
the rive'r; it runs right into it. It did not, bowevet, 
possess the rilvcry grace of Sassaini. On the surface it 
was just a mass of rock and boulders and mud and aaod 
which it had brought down woth it from the mountains. 
While passing over the glaciet we felt as if wt wem tta* 
versing a land which had been shaken and torn asuodcf 
aiul tnrwd upahie down by some tretneiidous convul¬ 
sion of nature. But. every now and then, we could ^ 
a ghmiHe of the stream inoring ^ sUenUy and in^utibly 
as Fate under the detritus by which it was ovedatd.^ We 
could sec blocks of ice. aves of ice, walls of ice, vmlable 
crystal palaces of ke. And among them we could w 
deep romantic pools with glassy walls, from which water 
was diippiug like lean^ 
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It took Qs hours to cross iMa glacier, li mifes broad. 
The Mir's yak was waiting al ibt entrance to the glackr 
10 tak"e me over it. 1 must coiJess I did not lake kindly 
to it at Bm—'HOT, I suppose^ it to me. A great baiiy 
beast with curved boms, it gave me a look of singular 
hatred through the red-tinted comers of its eyes. And 
its manners' were execrable. Tt blew like a porpoise; 
it swayed from side to side; it pul out its tongue for most 
of the lime; and saliva oojied from it. Altogether it 
reminded me of a Bripdjcr whom I nsed to know. And 
yet 1 had hardly been on the yak for a few seconds when 
I felt as safe as Shiva on his sacred bulL No more sure¬ 
footed animal ever trod this earth. Qur ponies followed 
us. slipping and falling and rising and slipping again; 
but the yak proceeded with singular unconcern, putting 
its feet with that deliheTaiion with which a chess-player 
ruDves his pawns ^ One false move* andi I would have 
been in one of those docp romantic pools which I so 
admirod—and dreaded. 

The msl of the ride from the Batura glacier to Khaibar 
was prosaic. We reached Khaibar at 1.30, having left 
Passu at 8.45. The Haji, whose horse was drowned 
while crossing the Passu glacier yesterday, hm joined 
my caravan- I felt so sorry for the old rnan and so 
caddish for having made a facetious Temark at his 
expense that I gave him Rs, 15 as a help to him in hi$ 
onward journey. 


Gtrcha^ Sunday^ 10 SeptembeF ^ 

We leTt Khaibar at 9, crossed over at nuk 3 to the 
right bajik of the Hunza River, the left bank of which we 
had been hugging all along, passed at mile 10 the route 
Icadiug to Kaiun Pir Pass. 22,B91 feet hi^^ and rode into 
Gucha village at about 12. Last year this village con¬ 
sisted of IS houses ; this year* alas I there are only 5 
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left starniing. The rest were washed away by a flood in 
July last. Among the casoaltfe was the rest-house. 

Today’s march was short and easy. PJeasani loo— 
in a negative sense, There were no fierce panis to he 
traversed, no boulder-stiewo glaciers to be crossed. Bui 
there was no such lovely scenery to feast onr eyes on as 
in ihc Gurais or Kishanganga valleys. Gone are ihe 
pine-clad hilU, bubbling streams, stately chenais and 
slender willows which made the first part of my trek so 
idyllic. The country which I have b«o seeing during the 
last four days sometimes recalled my childhood fancies 
of Heaven, but more often those of Hell. Rnkhapr^ 
and the snow-clad glacier-girdled peaks of the Kmlas 
Range are fit abodes for our Gods. The Hunza River, 
on the other hand, raging and boibng below us, ofico 
reminded me of those strtatms of molten lead into which, 
so 1 felt convinced in my childhood, evil-doers who 
oppressed their fellow men would be hurled after death. 

However, to see it all has been a great etpericncc. And 
the Hunzawals were determined to make me pay for this 
experience. In fact 1 am being fleeced right and left. 
And I am content to be fleeced. These people are so hard 
up: and I, for the first time ia my service, am distinctly 
well off. for in India f am drawing my almost gubenut- 
torial pay meaat for the iiillated cost of living in China. 
Moreover, I like these folk, handsome, hardworking and 
very friendly. Even when you pass casually through their 
villages they make you feel that you are their honoured 
guesL Even the women and children have a smile and 
a salaam for you. And what lovely children! Jamal 
Khan’s two little girls are cherubs. He has nam^ ihctn, 
appropriately enough, after the Hyderabad Princesses, 
^ureshever and "Niloufar- And when they grow op there 
will be diseuBsioos, as there are at the dinner tables in 
Delhi and Simla about ibe Hyderabad Princesses, as to 
which type of beauty is more entrancing—tbe stately and 
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suitucsque beauty of the elder or the mellovif, intimate ami 
ralhct luscious beauty of the younger. . . . But no! 

I am forgetting that Jamal Khan’s girls will shortly go 
into purdah. 

Who are the Kuozawals whom 1 have come to Ute 
so much? 1 have not had time to delve into their ethnolo¬ 
gical origius, but from a glance at certain boohs in the 
Mirs library at BsHil I gather that they are the descendants 
of * the Great Yuehehi* of Chinese history or ‘the Indo- 
Scythians* of Indian history. These people were driven 
by the Huns in the second century b-C, from the plains 
north of the Ficn Shan mountains finu to Samarkand, 
then known as Sogdiana, and thence to the Oxos which 
remained their main scat of power. They even aiiempled 
a short-lived conquest of India but were pushed b^k 
into the wild fastnesses of the Karakorams by the Shins, 
an Indian tribe. The Mir himself claims descent from 
Alexander the Great, who indeed occupied Bactria in 
329 B.C. The language spoken in Humta has no affinities 
with any other known language in the world; Sir Aurel 
has described it as *an erratic block left by some 
bygone 'Mtfavc of conquest * 

If rest'houses am an index to a people’s cleanliness, the 
Hunzawals must be a clean people, unlike many of ihrir 
neighboun. The Hunza rest-houses are just huts, with 
mud walls and mud Boors, but they are scrupulously 
clean. In their bareness and cleanlmess they will please 
Mahatma Gandhi's heart. 


Misgar, 3/<wuAry, 11 September ^ 

Giroha, which we left at_8 .45, was not particuLirty 
fttlraclive, except that it conunands majestic views of the 
pcrpctiud snows on Kamii Pir. Sost, which we passed at 
the third mil*, seemed a pleasanter and more prosperous 
rtUase. Here the Cbnpursan Rivet issuing from the 
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Hindu Kush juios the Hunza River. Wc ptoceeded 
nloQS the banks of the Huiua River for another seven 
mitei and then left it for good. Without any legiets we 
saw it going its way. Yet 1 suppose one should be grate¬ 
ful to that river for providing a passage through the other¬ 
wise impassable Kaiakorams. At about the tenth loilc 
from Gireha we saw the Junction of the Mugar River, 
coming from the Miouka Pass to the north, and the 
Khuajerab River, flowing down the weird-lookiog 
KJiimjembad gorges to the eail. Our tnicsk ran fllnng 
the right bank of the Misgnr River ^til wc cros^ oyer 
to the left by means of a rickety bridge, to repair which 
orders have been issued by the Mir, none too soon- 

Today we bod more parris to cross ; they were not so 
terrifying as the ones hetwwn Atahad and Guiiuit but, 
in a sense, they were even more dangerous; for they were 
not carved out of the rock but ran hesitantly on crum- 
blmg hills and were covered with loose stone and rock, 
slippery both for horse and tnao. One slip would mean 
a fall of thousands of feet into the Misggr River wd a 
quick return passage to India. At about 1.15 wa sights 
the green fields of Misgar and heaved a sigh of robef; 
for I am told there are no more parris to cross, no more 
erumbUng mounUins to traverse. And so 1 bid ndicu 
to Hunza with the words, adapted by Cobb; 

Qtiocuiiuiltx aspiciai niliil csl oW 

Today I had a share, the fourth since leaving Srinagar, 
The first two were m Gilgil and the third in Ballh, I 
find that a few days" abstinence from shaving give* me 
quite a respeeiabU; beard. The iast occasion when I had 
a beard of these dimensions was when I had iuBoenm in 
Bharatpur. But then my beard was almost entirely black. 
Now, alas, it is black and while, 

Grierson told me at the outsed of this tnp that it was 
nut the fashion to shave on such jounieys. Even without 
shaving, the weather—cold one day and hot the mat. 
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with sultry winds and icy gales—havoc with youf 
face. Besides, non-shaving gives you a he-man look. 

I used to see a numbet of these sclf-cotisciotis he-meo in 
the Gurais and Burril valleys. 1 saw oiw of them from 
Bombay striding into the rest-hoosc at CbiUum with a 
month-old beard, having climbed Nanga Parbat up to 
15,000 feel. At Godai 1 saw three stalwart Sikhs who had 
walked up to Cilgit, rdnled in the Bunji dewrt on accotml 
of heal and thirst and were bent on walking back ag^n. 
I have po desire to emulate their exploits, to perform 
double marehes or to establish records, locidentally. 
Pater Fleming in his ffews from says that the 

record for the quickest march from Gilgii to Bandipur 
was held by Lord CuRon who did it in six days. That 
record has now been beaten by a clerk in the Gilgit Agency, 
Liaqat Ali, who covered the distance from Oilpt to Ban¬ 
dipur in three days and two nights. For my own part. 
I am content to go on and on, walkiug where I cannot 
ride, riding where T caimoi walk, halting wlwrevcf 1 can 
had a rest-house or even n mud hot and realizing more and 
more the truth of the Psalmist’s words that ‘The Heavens 
declare the glory of God and the Armament showeth His 
handiwork 


.Hfisgar, Tuesday, 12 Seplember 

There Is an end-of-tbs-world feeling about this pla«. 
Here is the last telegraph office in India. 1 shall miss 
these telegraph poles in my onward journey; 1 had almost 
come to regard them as my companions. Perched on 
dizzy hilltops and planted in abysmal vall^ they often 
struck me as the only visible links with civilization. And 
they are the onlv symbols which show that ev«i in 
these desolate regions the King's Writ does run. Nobody 
dare tamper with them, ualifce the North-West Frontier 
where a di^ruatled tribesman often vents his wrath against 
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Govemroeni by cutting the ickgnipb wire. Here it b 
almost C 9 43 CTOS 8 nct as the Aga Khan hiouelf. 

The last Scouts’ Post in India is here too^r almost 
here, for it is four miles beyond. To the Gil^ Scouts 
and even more to the Kasbmiri Postmaster, who is eon* 
denmed to live here for a year, Misgar is a penal settlaonnt. 
To me it was an outpost of civilKutinn. Hardly had I 
reached Misgar when I recoived two channin| telegmois 
from Anojee. One had been sent on the day of oar great 
Malabar festival. Qua hi, tbo 2nd of September, The 
other told me of the birth of oar grand^n of which 1 had 
dreamt in Atabad on the very day that it happened. 

The news of my becomiag a grandfather has spread 
like wildfire in this village. The lambardar, my camp 
clerk, orderlies and mandtabans came one by one and 
said ‘Muharik’.’ I gave them all a couple of sheep to rejoice 
with : and then they said ‘Mubarik’ with still greater 
fervour, 

Anujee writes that the boys left for the Dooo School 
on the 6th. How different they arc, though iwuM—one 
big-boned, sedate, capable of infinite corwieolratiO'n; 
the other small-mark, jovial and impish. Differem ^ 
are our twin girls from each other. One is straight-haired, 
classic-featured and hypersensitive: the other has curiy 
hair. crumb!ed-up features, and an odd charm. Atnmmi 
and Kunja, again, are so different in their tempcrameols. 
Ammini is almost yKtorim in her domesticity. At the 
age of 17 she discovered a Byronk; husband—Byfomc 
in his looks, not in his tastes—and is wrapped up in 
him. But Kunja is still shaiming molriinony; she is 
succumbing more and more to the lure of Chma. 

Misgar is a place where viattws like to leave some 
record of their visit. The Chinese Road Reconnaissance 
Party, beaded by Mr Cha, who visited Misgar last year, 
have scrawled something in artistic Chinese characters 
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on the walk of one room. Id the other rooin, tdcmbm of 
the CitrofiD-Haardt Expedition have left pictorial meojeiiiDf 
of their visit. These include pictun©, drawn by tbcni- 
sclves, of three moDobers of the expedition, an ibex, appi© 
and peais for which Htinza is famous. And they haw 
written on the walls the following line* in Old French : 

De dsIxTW maiiftwea Jiibdfflft a bttta 
el auaiaufl inout Tithcnicnl- 


Siurkushi^ Wednesday^ 13 Stpfemb^r 

Two months ago the Government of lodia telegraphed 
to me asking ine the strength of my party and the number 
of ponies I required. I replied,' Ponies six, compamons 
none'. Actually 1 have now 19 ponies widi me and no 
lack of companions. Of these 19 ponies eight are 
carrying petrol for Gilleit—16 gaUons on each pony. Of 
remaining ponies six are riding ponies; and five are 
carrying my luggage. 

My companions hail from all parts of this Frontier. 
gfl fijar Ali, who has been deputed by the Politkol Apmt, 
GQgit, to accompany me, is a relative of the Mir of Nagar 
and the Rajah of Oilgh. Nasiio, whom the Mir of Hunzo 
has instructed to guide me through his leirTtoiy, is a 
lambardar near Baltit. My bearer, Alif Shah, and cook, 
Murad Beg, are both Himawais: they accompanied 
Tumil up to Kashgar on his way to Urumchi to t^e up 
the post of British Consul. Both are good at iheir jobs, 
hardworking and cbecrful. I have also with me two 
Turki orderlies whom Gillett has sent to fetch me. One 
of them. Mohammed Akhun. is a fin* type—so stmi^ 
physically and mentally, so competent and so hardworking. 
And then there is Mohamad Qurban, our caravanhashi 
who wears a blacJt-aod-whhe conical hat, and whenever 
I imet him, tak© it off and waves it in a sweeping citculai 
gesture. He is a Turki and knows oo language other than 
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Tuflci. He is the undisputed muster of his caravan and 
looks it. Every word, every gesture of his btMtbes autho- 
rity. The Czar of all the Russias did not wield so much 
power as Mohamad Qorban wiihiu his own sphere. 

About an hour after leavin# Misgar we passed the 
last Scouts* Post in Imlia at Qalandarehi. The Jenutd^ 
of the Scouts, who comes from Yasin, met me and dented 
a Havildar and six men to sec me over the Mintaka. 
Towards the end of our march of 15 miles we Cfoss^ 
the Kiliik River which comes from the Killik Pass, the 
companion, in height aad location, of the Mintaka Pass 
which I am to cross the day after tomorrow. 

Today's march was not very diffciciit from its p ^ 
cessor^^xcept that wc had fewer porris to ^ 

hilb still look as if they are crombling to pi^. indised. 
on more than one occasion we had to dismount from 
our ponies and quicken our steps lest the rolling stones 
should fall on us. Nasiro drew my attention to a spot 
where, he told me. when Packman' was on his way to 
Kashgar to take up the post of British Constd-CreMral, 
bis pony sUpped and fell and was carried away with two 
of his boxes. All this confirmed that wc were suP lO 
Hunza—geographically as wcU as politicaily- 


Cutkhwaja, Thttritbty, 14 September 

The height seems to be affecting me a bitle. At Misgm 
we were 10.000 feet above sea level; at Mirtusbi a^ly 
12.000 foci; and now we are 14,000 feel above sea ^ 

At Misgar I had a duU headache which developed 
a frigbifui one at Murkusbi. Was it the hei^t. 

Of was it one of my monthly headaches which 
my 'female complaint’? Tbe last lioie 1 a 
was while crosang the Tragbal Pass on ibe 11^ of Augu^ 
So it was about time for tins monih’s course 1 Or, was the 
I IndiMii Foliried Sorict- 
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bc^dacbc due to my exposing my bead to the cold winds, 
especifilly when ridiDg? Anyhow. I took out my Bfllaclavn 
cap this moming and put it oo aad felt mucb better. 
*I must be looking very funny in this Balaclava with a hat 
on lop of it,’ I told Safdar AJi. ‘ Ve. Sir, ‘ replied Saftki 
AJi, who always agrees with me, ‘you took very Funny.' 

Today'i march of nine miles was quite pleasant—For me, 
not for my horse. As there ware no parris I could ride 
all the way; hut the path was bouldef-stnewn and very 
rough. However, the country seem* to be opeoing ouL 
While approaefajag Gulkbwaja v/s obtained a view oF the 
Gulkhwaja glacier. Between two hills it looked, from 
h distance, like one of those enormous white pigs which 
the Fathers in the Catholic Seminary, Kandy, loved— 
ami loved to show to their visitors. And at its suout was 
a rock shelter in which I was to pass the night. Tea Feet 
by 12 feet, with an entrance 3 feet by 2 feet (from which 
the door had bceo removed}, a mad boor and a roof sup¬ 
ported by loose twigs and rocks which looked as if they 
might fall down, this hut was. on our arrival, in the happy 
possession of a shepherd- Quickly he and his sheep and 
straw and firewood were cleuTcd out; and thus the Agent- 
Geneml for India in China found accommodation for 
his last night in India before crossing over into China. 

The end-of-tbe-world feeling which 1 had in Miagar 
was reinforced by our subsrsjuent murches. We did not 
come across a single village between Misgpr and Wuricushi. 
or Murkushi and Gulkhwya. Nor did we see any human 
beings other than an old shepherd, looking after the 
sheep which the Misgar citizens had sent up-country for 
grazing in the summer. This evening, from the veranrUh 
of my hut. I saw a flock of about 500 sheep returning 
after the day’s grazing to their pen, adjoining my hut. 
How alert they looked and how interested in their suirouud- 
ing^ as compared with our ponies who were standing 
close by in deathly stillness, dot even revealing whether 
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they awake or asfeep I As the sheep settk^ down m 
their pen. which wm barely large enough to hold ihom 
the stronger, as among humao beings, pushed the ^er 
to the wall, and the nmlcs—again, as among human hemp 
^approprifltrti the more emiiwal places, the rocks m 
the pen. I saw litlie shepherd boys miming about ^ 
picking out the ewes and producing t*"™**^*^" ^ 
Lpi and his assistants to be |mlk*d. What a ^ 
flock !M Mclaimed. Pshaw.' said my 
'wail till we cross into my country tomorrow when you 

Tte iSit itpsnt in Guikhwaja was the cold^t I have 
over eKperieoced: and it was the hig^st spot I 
touched in the middle of the ni^t I fdt some diWcid^ 
in bmathing. I was all right if 1 lay '’“J 

if 1 moved, even to gather tny blaok^ I a^. I 

tried not to take any notice of it by thi akmg of Um^ outs^^ 
myself. I listened with concentration to the 
sueara which issued from the mouth of 
glacier. *1 listened to the wind, which 
equally suddenly subsided. I thought rf our 
SuiJ^Hanuman, the son of the Wmd-g^ and ^ 
companionship with Rama and the defeat of Ravana a^ 

—^and sleep. 
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Lupgaz, Friday, 15 September 

No wonder J felt cold last iti^t^ For this momiDg when 
1 Woke np I Found that it had been suowiiig- Ail the hilU 
111 tbn vidnit^ and own hut and the sheep In the adjoining 
pen wcftr covered with snow. For a Few mlnuicSi I had the 
same emotion of detight as I citpcrienoed when 1 saw snow 
for the first time in tlkJey^ Yorkshire^ on New YewY Evc» 
1919. But now this itklight was marred by the thought 
that in crossing the Mlnlaka Pass snow was likely to prove 
a nuisance. 

We could not leave Gnikhwaja till about midday on 
account of a romance among horses. As there was no 
fodder in Gidkhwaia it was deckled to fee the poEu'es loo^ 
rn the night for grazing in the neighboirrhood. AN our 
atODtexn ponies were males ^ but a local Delilah entked 
the whole lot of them to her own jungle in Murkushi. In 
the morning search partis had to be sent; and the delki- 
quents returned sbameraced to GiUkhwaja at about noon. 

We rode along the edge of the Gulkhwaja glacier for 
about a mile and a half. Then we eZimbed steeply for a 
mile Of two and^ before we knew where we wctCi found 
ourselves an the top of the Mintaka Pass, 15,450 feet high. 
From ^ the Pass of the Thousand Ibex "—for that j$ what 
Mintaka means in the local languago^I had hoped to see 
extensive vistas of the Hindu ICush to the west, the Hima¬ 
layas and the Karakorams to the south and the Pamirs 
to the north; but last night^s sudden chac^ of weather 
spoiled it alL Yesterday the sky was blue a$ blue could 
he; there was not even a suspnekm of a cloud; and the 
son was shining brilliaiitiy. But today^ what with the 
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snaw and fog and mUt, averythuig was white and grey 
with blnck boulders jutting from the hills and, the rest 
white with snow. One abject stood out, a dak-runner's 
shelter oo the very top of the Pass, on the very line which 
separates India from China. When I stood at this Great 
Divide with ooc foot in India and the other in China a 
wave of thankfulness surged tip in my heart that f shoald 
have been ehosen to represent toy country in another, as 
great and ancient as ntine, and to do what little 1 could to 
cement the friendship between them. 

From the top of the Mintaka Pass we walked down, or 
rather slid down, into a delightful raJloy. By about 2,30 
wc renched our destination. LupgUA covered with soow, 
Lupgaz is apparently a mete geographical expression. 
There ts ao vUlage here nor any sign of life ejuwpt a seventy- 
year-old shepherd who lives in an akoL Next to his okoi 
was my awn. An akoi may be described as a cireahir tent, 
about 8 feet in diameter, made up of a number of aamdabs, 
or wooUeti mgs, sewn together. Thanks to the shephord 
who flung additional numdahs on and into my tent to make 
it wind-proof and damp-proof. I slept ns comfortably in 
this akoi as 1 used to in ‘The Castle', Fort Sandemao, 
with its heavy curtains, spring beds and IhirsiaD carpets. 

Tbe scptuagenaruin shepherd was the first iohabitnnt 
ofSarikot I met. He produced a Jugful of the most delfcious 
cream. His wife, who is considerably younger than hintsalf 
and has recently presented him with a chfld, also busied 
herself making roti for my servants and others, Tbe 
shepherd then produced a sheep—a real sheep, as my 
orderly would call it—as omar. I was inclined just to touch 
it as a token of ocoepumee and let it go as 1 used to do 
when the Zhob mabks presentod me with sheep while on 
tour; but my orderiies said 1 must accept the sheep, 
'This shepherd is an Amir', they said enviously, ‘and he 
will feel hurt if yoa do not accept it.' An Amir indeed is 
he; for towards the evening wc saw that be had sevoreJ 
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huiujr^ slibcp and y-Ak which be was free to on the 
most CKicdsive grassy grounds below rhe Mintflka Pass. 
Having seen these meadows^ J can now sympathize witb 
the Mix of Hunza^s chagrin at losing his gradng rights 
m SarikoL 

The facl is that the Great Divide between India 
and China is rn some respects becoming greater. Dntil 
recentlyt the men of Hnnza could go as far as Kashgar^ 
taking with them apples and dried aprkote and bringing 
back mgs and numdahs^ on radharis^ issued by the FolitkaJ 
Agents Gilgic, Now they cannot iirmss the Mintaka unkss 
they have regular pasiiports visi6d by the Chinese ConsuU 
General in Calcutta. We too oo our part have tightened 
up out Fronts Crossing Rcgulaijons^ It is unfortunate 
but, 1 suppose, inevitable that the uicue fiiendly nations 
become, the more formal they have to he too* 


Payik^ ^oiur^y, 16 Sepsemh^r 

Today I did something which I had thought 1 should 
never do—a double marth- Instead of halting at Mint aka 
Kamul Of Mintaka Agnzit ^thc mouth of the Miirlaka\ 
I pushed on to Puyik, 27 miles from Lupgaz. 1 did this 
double march for the sheer joy of it. tl was the best way 
in which I could give expressjon to my sense of relief at 
escaping from the weird Hunza gorges. On this side of 
the Min taka the whole atmosphere is diderent from that 
on the Indian side; it is cleaner, fresher, more opem To 
come into the grasslands of Sarikol after the cmmbliug 
hills and fr^ful punis of Hunza is like rcudiug Ai Tov 
Uke fr after Marlowe’^s Jnomriizife,. Hills inde«l there 
are ; but they do not look so grim and sinister as the 
Kaiukorams. Streams there are too—but blue smiling 
streams, ho diferent from the muddy rivers of Huum 
and Astor, 


* feimiti. 
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1 stopped fDF about aa hour m the Chinese Military 
Outpost at Miotaka KarauL Tlic Jamajlar of the Post^ 
accompanied by the Ha^ildai^ rode out a coiipk of mile 
to meet EOG and entertained me in his room. Slraightaiivay 
1 was pLimged into that Chinese atmosphfere whidi 1 have 
learnt to love. Boiling tea (for which I had of^cn lon^ 
at the end of those tedious enmehes tn Huuza), hot wet 
towelsp the photograph of Piesidmi Chiang Kai-shek 
looking oonsidcrahly younger thiin hiinself^ bowlngst 
ceremonies and polite convematioTit all took me back—and 
forward—to Chungking. Today»however, there was not 
much scope for conversation. The Jamadaip a Chinese 
from Kansu, would say something in Chinese which his 
Havtldai^ a Turkic would translate in Turki to my ordiEfly 
who would then translate it to me m Urdu ; and my reply 
in Urdu would go through similar channels tn the mvcise 
direction. 

How sclf-rcspecling and ceremonious even the average 
man is in China I On reaching Fayik, I pve a srnall present 
to ihe Chinese sepoy who escorted me from Mintaka 
Karaul. He not only would not accept it^ hut much lo the 
surprise of my Hunza servants gave quite a lively discourse 
on the friendship between China^ l^ia and Britain and 
the inappropnatcncss of his accepting a reward for the 
small service he had done in the feprcscotfllivc of the 
Covernincnt of India^ Similarly, 1 bad considenhJe 
difficulty in lotting the Sarikol shepberdt who preiented 
me with a superb sheep last night, to accept the 350 
kochins^ which 1 gave him. How a HuniawaJ lambardar 
would have grubbed It and ahnost demanded it I But the 
Hunmwals are: poor and the Sariko-lis are not^ for the good 
earth is theirs for grazings 

Today wc passed jicaresl to the spot "where Three 
Empires meet'—or used lo, before two of them became 
Republics. How Caroe would have loved to sec all this! 

I iC I^in «r Sinkiai^ dntkr—5 OunciC Ctfitrt) Govgmmgit JoTlail^ 
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The FrontioK atc hiA hobby ; and the runre they aspire 
to the delectable nwuntains ihc greater his delight. My 
own interest in the subject whs brst roused on reading 
Lord Curzon'?; brilliant Romanes lecture at Oitford on 
^ Frontiers \ I tbun little dreamt that I, a SoiiUacmer^ 
would one day have to deal wiih our Northern Frontier. 1 
remember Metcalffl^ asking me» on the eve of my appolat- 
toent as Political Agenu Zhob. *Do you think you will 
be able to put it across to the Pathans?' I think I did 
succeed in doing so; and when my temi in the Zhob was 
over, I was pleased to gel a letter frotn Parsons^ saying 
that T had left the Zhob a better place than ! found it. 

We were now within a stone^s throw of the Russian 
Pamirs and Afghan Wakhwan. The track to tlie KiiUk 
Pass and thence to Afghanistan and Russia turned off to 
the WBt at Mintaka Karaul. We were near the abode of 
O^is Polt which was originally discovered by Marco Polo 
ia 1256. How vivid and dalcless is his descdptJCMi: 

* There are great numbers of wild beasts^ among others 
wild sheep of great size, whose horns are good 6 palms 
in length. *.. This plain is called Pamir i and you ride across 
it for 12 days together, finding nothing but desert withoal 
habitation or any green thing so that trackers are obliged 
to carry with them whatsoever they have need of.^ The 
Venetians used to jeer at Marco Polo as ‘ the Miiiioiu \ 
for they thought that his accounts of China and its wealthy 
whkh he reckoned in mlUions^ were a gross exaggeration. 
But he certamly did not ffitaggeratn the Length of the horns 
of Oris for the horns which Cobb has recently sent 
to Lord Wavell are 'good 6 palms m length\ 

We reached Payik at 3.30, having left Lupg^z at 9.30 
and spent an hour in the Cbiaeso outpost in Mintaka Karaut 
and half an hoar by the wayside for lunch. I hod as cordial 
a reception in Payik as in Mintaka Karaul. The odicer 

I Sir Aulifvy MetcaUe, late Fonian SKretauy to the Oovernnieat 
of IndiL 

1 Sff Artiinr Agent ip the OnveriKir Gnwralr Bduciiitstaii- 


the roof of the world Si 

ia chorgG of this Police Stadcm, a Turki, aocomniodated 
me in sm akoi, which was almcisl palatial as compared 
whh the one 1 slept in last nieht, and presented me with 
that delicacy of delicacies, which 1 had not enjoyed since 
1 left Ealuctuslar, chikor. And I. in return, gave him n tin 
of Hgaiettcs and a little iode3t to be rubbed on a delicate 
organ of his which he told roe had a tendency to gci 
swollen when he rode. 

Later, lO p.m. 1 have just been told that the chikor, 
which I enjoyed for dinner, was a pet of the Police OtBwr’s 
little daughter and that she wept over it. 1 was funoiis 
with my servants for not having told me that it was a pet, 
hut they said they themselves did not know until it had 
been killed. I felt very very unhappy about it. 


Oafdar, Sun Jay, 17 Seplemhef 

It is the 17th of September today. This day last monib 
I was sailing down the Jhelum to Bandipur. ^d this 
day last year at this time {2 p.m.) Anujee, Kunja and 1. 
accompanied by Govindan Nair, my faithfiil Assistant, 
were over the Hump ew rcale to Chungking. How far 
and how much 1 have roamed about during this period! 
Anujee believes in astrology (I do not disbelieve it mysclfl 
and attributes my wanderings—especially my wandering 
without her!—to the malign infiuCDCC of Saturn who is 
in the ascendant in my life at present. But Anujee also 
believes in prayer (1 do not disbelieve in it eiiher) and per’ 
haps her prayers have converted Saturn, so far as I am 
cancemed, from a mnlign into a benign planet. For I am 
enjoying this trip immensely—cspecifllly this part of the 
trip. It is good to feel that you are on the Roof of the 
World. This plateau has an average height of 12,000 feet; 
and from here one thinks contemptuously of the mere 
7,000 feet of Simla, even as Simla looks down upop the 
5,000 of Solon and the 3,000 of Mount Abu. Here one 
s 
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fceis Pt home with Nature, which one does not in the 
KanikorPiii re^oo- Here, too, there are high mounlains 
rising to 20,000 feet; but wc are ourselves so high up on 
the earth’s surface that to us their height is not appalling. 
And the rivers, crystal-clear, are streams of Paradise. 

We left Payik at about 10, Before leaving Payilc I 
took care to placate the Pobce Officer’s little daughter, 
whom 1 had so cruelly, albeit unwittingly, deprived of 
her pet, with a tin of jam, 1 liked hef and her fathet, 
a Turki with the most affabln manners; and her mother, 
the first Turki woman I have met, made tea for us, smoked, 
spat, whistled and sang snatches of songs. 

1 rode alJ the 21 miles froni Payifc to Dafdar—and did 
so with plcasuie. 1 am almost beginnifig to enjoy riding. 
We rode eastwards along the Karachukar darya to Ujadbai, 
noted for the ‘ Maiden’s Castle', to the spot where it joins 
Ihc TasbkurghJin River. At Ujadbai we turned due 
north and folluwed the course of that river. To our left 
was the Sarikol Range and beyond it inscrutable Russia. 
And to our right were the Taghdumbash Pamirs. Fiitn, 
smooth, rounded, the Pamirs, so unlike the gaunt Kara- 
korams. reminded me of the esquisite modelling of women's 
breasts in the Ellora and Ajanla caves and the equally 
exquisite descriptions, based on this resembtjince, in oui 
classical poetry. 

Much to my regret I could not spot the ‘Maiden's 
Castle' in Ujadbai- 1 would have liked to see it, for 
Hsuun Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim who returned to China 
from India via the Pamirs, saw this fortress in a d. 642, 
He has related the legend attached to this fortress. A 
Chinese Princess of the Han dynasty was betrothed to 
the King of Iran. While shp was being escorted to the 
home of her fianod from Peking, she was waylaid by 
robbers. She, however, escaped fruin their clutches and 
WAS placed by her faithful escort on an isolated hill near 
Ujadbai. There she remained in a fortress— the' Maiden's 
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Costic*, Whik in this fortress, the Su!i-£od visited her; 
And ihc PrinocBs became eifceinre. Awed by this uLirack, 
the people of Sanlrol begged her to slay on and mk over 
them. And thus the Chiefs of Sarikol were df^oendad 
from the sun. 

Many of our indian Princes loo are ds^ceoded from the 
sun and the moon. 


Kufrarttt Monday, 18 September 

Last night was the cosiest I have spent since leaving 
Srinagar fbarring of qouise ihe three delightful nights^ in 
Gilgit). J was accommodated in the Chinese Fort at 
Dafdar in a room which had a stove and was dclightfuUy* 
and occa^onalJy oppnasively, warm. The Officer Com- 
manding the Fort vacated his own bedroom for me, despite 
my remonstrances. It is on such occasions that ooc 
feels like cKclazming. tike Satan before the AngeJ^ *How 
awful goodness is ! * 

My room was neKt to the O.C.^s ia whkh he workoJ 
and slept; in fact It was only through Ids rcxnu that 1 
could get into or out of my own. A suspicious Press 
correspondent in Chungking would say that this was the 
Chinese way of keeping a watch on fordgDcrs and pre¬ 
venting them from having undesirable contacts- If that is 
90 ^ I can only say that it is the sort of thing that blesseth 
him that gives aod him that takes. 

Round about Dafdar I saw some strips of cultivation 
- the first since leaving Misgar^ The Roof of the Worlds 
jd^ for grazing or riding, is not suited for cultivation; 
it ii too oold^ We arc sliJl on the Roof of the Worldt but 
are gradually descending. At Lupgaz we were 14,500 
feet above sea leveh Miatakn Kaiaul, 13,000 feet; 
at Paydt^ 12,700; at Dafdar, 11,530; and lomormw, at 
Ta&bkurghan, we shall go down to 10,225 feet. Still 
we be higher than the highest hill station m India. 
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There is only one thing about tbc Roof of the World 
which mates you feel uncomfortable. In the Pamir 
region there blows an incessant wind, cold, bitter, biting 
Compared to these icy gales, the cold winds of the Zhob, 
against which in the winter we used to seal our windows 
in the Castle with felt, me but zephyrs. During the lust 
few days r have been wearing every woollen gamient i 
could lay my hands on including the Balaclava cap m 
which. Safdar Ali agreed. I looked so funny; but it is 
difficult to protect the face and hands. When Safdar Ab 
joined me at Gilgit on the 1st of this month he was quite a 
handsome youth; now he looks a wizened old man with 
cracked lips, red nose and black checks. My own face 
has not suffered so much; it oven escaped an attack of 
smallpox in Abboltabad; it is the kind of face which 
can’t get worse I But my hands are looking terrible. 

I cannot ride with gloves nu^t any rate the kind of gloves 
I have- and at the end of every day's ride my fingers get 
black and blue and bulging. But in the mght I restore 
them to some sort of human shape by rubbing in hmoh’ne 
with which the Jacksons so thoughtfully provided me in 
Gilgit. This tube of lanoUne, by the way, is part of the 
eoioriDOUs quantity of drugs and stores leff behind by the 
German expedition to Nanga Paibat in 1937. 

We left Dafdar this morning and got to Kuirmn, some 
14 T piba; away, soon after midday. Between Dafdar and 
Kurram the Tashkurghan River, along whose banks we 
rode:, makes a series of graceful curves, rippling over small 
white rocks and pebbles which look as if they had 
taken out, washed one by one and pul back into the river. 
All the wny the bottom of the river could be seen; the 
water was so clear. And how beautifully blue I Blue with 
B dash of green like the eyes of Scarlett O'Hara. 

I am being fully escorted on this trip. An armed 
f’h r"™' sepoy was deputed to accompaay me from Miataka 
Karaul to Payik; an armed policeman from Payik to 
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1>iifdar: and two anaed Chinese sepoys from Dafdjir to 
Kurrain. Momovei, the Tajilc lamboTidar of thb area, 
a fine figun; of a iBHn, with deep-set eyes, an aquiline note 
and a face and beard liicc Ainaag/eb's, baa aocompaaifid 
me. Thus, escorted by Cliinese sepoys, Tuiki orderfia, 
Tajik Inmbardars, Kirghiz attendants and Htinza servants, 
I, a solitary Hindu among two dozen Muslims, am moviiig 
up SarikoL But the fact that I am a Hindu does not 
count; it did not count for one mmute in any part trf" those 
cent per cent Muslim areas which 1 passed through si^ 
leaving Srinagar. All that counts is that 1 am an Indtan 
and the repiesentativc of the Government of Inclia. 


Taihkurgfum, Taesday, 19 Septettdttr 

Kurram. where we spent las t right, is. like Lupgaz, only 
a geographical expression. Its population consists of 
three or four Sarikol shepherds; and its habitation con¬ 
suls of two akois. Last evening, however, Kuiram 
hummed with life. With our arrival—we were about two 
dozen including the caravanbashi's men—-K-urram s popo- 
btion went up as rapidly as Nctv Delhi's with the arrival 
of Amtaicans during the war. And the number of its 
houses was doubled- Two more akois were pitched, one 
for myself and one for my servants. My akoi was full of 
holes; and one of them was large enough to let me sec 
the Seven Sages or, as Westerners less rcspectfiiUy call 
them, the Little Bear. We, however, lit a towering fire 
in our nkoi and thus kept ourselves warm. 

Today's march from Kurram to Tashkuighan was 
the only one which fell short of the pleasure which w* 
o^ pwT tFti , and drived, from nur rides no the Roof oftlK 
World. My back was aching; my pony was weuk (I 
discovered that it did not base sufficient grain during the 
last three days); it was hot and there wa* a fierce glare. 
Moreover, the Tashhurghan River which had been Our 
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smiling oompomon wem o£ receding to the right until it 
looked like a blue cord at the foot of the Paroirs. The 
Pamirs thcmsolvts had shrunk and there was no snow 
on them. Above aU, thcfe was a vast and seemingly 
intcnnioable stony tract on which we could neither walk 
ourselves nor trot our horses. The result was that we 
took hours to cover the 18 milBa from Kurram and 1 
arrived with a splitting backache in Tashknrghan, where 
all the local officers including the Hsien Chang* had ridden 
out to welcome me. 

With my arrival in Tashkurgban I have completed the 
third stage of my journey to Kashggr-^-or, rather, to 
Yangihissar where Gilletl will meei me on the 30th of 
September. The first stage ended at Gilgjt on the 29th 
of August and the second at MLsgar on the 11th of Sep¬ 
tember. The third was the most delightful. The first 
might hnve competed with it but for the dry, hot and arid 
region between Mushkin and Pralab Pul. In the second 
stage one felt one was in hostile surroimdings. Man 
was indeed friendly—no one could have been friendlier 
than the Mir of Hunza—but Nature, represented by the 
Knrakorains and the Hunza gorges, was red in tooth and 
clnw. In the third stage, on the Roof of the Worid, N ature 
and man are perfectly attuned to each other. Both ate 
merged in the infinite. Here at the sight of these meadows 
'appaidPd in celestial light’ Wordsworth would have got 
QOt only tntima lions but convictions of Immortality, 

I like the people of Sarikol too, tbon^ there do not 
seem to be many of them. Sarikol is sparsely populated, 
unlike Hiuizu wbem children seem to sprout from evoiy 
inch of habitable land, The few Sarikolis 1 have seen nre 
tall i tpBtandtng men with hawklike features, dwarfing 
tbeir Cluow masters. They are very well-rff too. Their 
wealth consists of goats and sheep, and partkulaily yaks. 
On them they depend for their food, milk, clolhiog and 

I Diilrk:^ MigOitnLlCh 
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shelter. I sbnU never forget the delicious bowls of diilk 
and creani and curds which were produced before me, 
wherever 1 eamped in Saiikol The curds here arc far 
more delicious than in Travancone* when: too it is unartick 
of daily dkL But the cattle in Travanoont are underfed 
and ill-nourished. Travancore boasts of the highest 
literacy in Indb; but the people are too ^educated" to 
have any rcail sympathy with animals. They have more 
sympathy with bicycles. 


TGshkur^han, W^dnesday^ 20 

I have been in Tashkurghan for twenty-fotir hours, but 
I have seen nothliig of it cioepl my mud-walledt mud- 
dcxiied. mud-roofod room iu a little building occupied 
by a Chinese, who supervises the arraDgem^nts for eixchang- 
ipg the Consular mail to and from Kashgar. On my 
arrival in Tashkurghan my backache became an agonizing 
pain. I rubbed in Bome Elhmao^s embrocation and took 
to bed with a hot-water bottkp wondering whether this 
was due to miposure or ewefisive riding or stmining of 
a muscle. 

While writing this diary I was happily interrupted by 
the arrival of the Consulnr mail from Kashgar. It brought 
me some fresh greenery from Gillett—fruits and vepstables 
and a gorgeous melom the like of which I have not seen or 
tasted even in Hindubagh- Gillett has also written to me 
some news of the wide world* American troops arc 
inside Germany north of Trier; British troops are lOmika 
from Gcmiany in Holland ; Mr Churchill and Mr Roose¬ 
velt arc cadfciTiog agam; a Rumanian armistice is being 
signed^ Htingaiy is out; and Allied air superiority over 
the Molucias is well established. 

In the little world of Sinkiang, too, things have been 
happening. The Tupan, Sheng Shih-ls^ai, has resigned; 
the Tupanship has been abohsbed and Sbikiang. like any 
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olbcr Province in China, to have a Governor, appoint' 
od by the Central Govenunent. The resignation of the 
Tupao is indeed a sensational evmt. The great Sbeng 
Sbih-ts*ai who lorded it over Sinldamg for ten years; who 
quelled a rebellion of his Tungan subjects with Soviet 
assistance and then coattnued to rule over Sinkiang wKh 
Soviet ‘advice’: who, with the withdrawal of Russia from 
Sinkiang last year, went clean over to the Kuomintang 
fold; who abjured his ‘Six Great Principles of Govern¬ 
ment’ and affirmed his undivided allegiance to the ‘ Three 
People's Principles'—this Sheng Shih-ts’ai is now gone. 

Meililakj ll tiiauld tic now c huae eelipae 

or sun and motw, aad that the jifloghted glDlK 

Should ynwD at iiliEratiDa. 

But theie has been no eclipse. On the contrary * the white 
sun‘ in the bloe sky* promises to shine on Sinkiang with 
greater brilliance than ever before. Only, the brocade 
which I have brought for Madame Sheng Shib-ta’ai will 
now go to some other lady f 


Tashkurgktm, Thurtday, 21 September 

1 am feeling a Uttle better today—but only a little. The 
most I cau bend is 10 degrees against yislcrday’s 5. 1 
have therefore decided to ^y on in Tashtarghan for 
another day. hoping that Saturn (who, according to Aoujec, 
may he giving me these little pinpricks) will, in answer to 
her prayers, relent aad let me go forward on Saturday, 
How quickly one gets tired of staying in bed! For the 
last forty-eight hours I have been seeing the same objects 
over and over again through the only opening in my room 
—the brats of the occupant of the neighbouring romn 
who, in their regular gradation, remiiKlod me of my own as 
they were ten years ago; my neighbour's fowls shaking 
thdr heads and trying to come in; a coupk of timorous 
1 The Madenal Flog ei ChiiiB. 


FA-HSIEN and HSDAN TSANG frl 

puppi^; a more sclf-pOMS^ cat wondering whether 
she would be wdcoinc in my room and deciding that she 
would not^ the outJttifl of a bare moimtalp in the diNtance; 
and above it 'that little tent of blue* which prisoncre and 
invalids call the sky. I am gptling a little tired pF them 
a]] and have therefore taien refuge In books^books which 
I ^himncd when Naltire was so glorioua^the books of Sir 
Aurel Stein. 

I am glad 1 aoi reading Stdn'i books jusl in lime to 
realize the great antiquity of the place 1 am staying^r lying 
—in, Tashkirrghanp which lil^ally means Stane Fort^ has 
apparently been the capital of Sarikol from time immemo¬ 
rial. Ptolemy tefers to it as the extreme western emppriiim 
ofSerica. Serica^ which tneaiis lilk-eountry, was the name 
by which China was known to the Romni] Empire. 

What interested me most was that the two grat Chinese 
pilgrims^ Fa-bsien and Hsuan Tsang^ whose names have 
been familiar to me, as to every Indian schoolboy, from 
childhood^ and to whom we are indebted for detailed 
infoirnatioo regarding some of the most jllustrioiis penoda 
in Indian history, visited Tashknrghan, ihough they adopt¬ 
ed different routes. About AJ5. 400 Fa-hsicn marched 
through Khman and Karghalik to Tashknrghan, wbence 
he turned northwards to Kashgar lo rejoin some 
companions before attempting the passage of the Pamirs. 
Hsuan Tsang visited Tsishkurgjiao in the summer of 
642 on his return to China, laden with fiuddhUt 
scriptures which he had collected in lodm. He spent 
about three weeks in the Kingdom of Sarikol of which 
Tashkurghan was the capital. The people of Sarikol 
appear to have impressed him unfavourably- *They arc 
naturally uncouth and impetiioui, though bold and cour¬ 
ageous- Their appearance is common and revolting lhar 
clothes arc made of wooUeii stuffs/ Yei» says Hsuan 
Tsang. *they know how lo cypress ihctnsclves sinccfcly 
and greatly reverence the law of Buddha’. 
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The Kings of Sarikol were followers of BuddhisnL 
Hsuan Tsang says that King Asoka built a stupa in the 
very centre of this town. Even more celebrated than this 
stupa was a convents with targe towers and pavilions^ 
which he built in honour of a venerable Buddhist monk, 
Kumaralabdba, a nati ve of Tawlap who came and preached 
in and around Taahkurghan, Hsuan Tsang records in 
detail the spiritual qualities of Kumaralabdha who was 
ns renowned a teacher in the north as Asvaghosha in the 
cast, Deva in the south and Nagaijuua in the west. This 
shows, says Stein, that even little Sarikol, in Us Alpine 
isolation, could boast of a tmditioa, connecting one of 
its conveots with a great Luminary of the Buddhist Church 
in Indian But today nothing is lea of that stupa or 
convent or Buddhism itself; and instead of the chants 
of Buddhist monks, I hear, morning and evening, when 
the Flag over the house of the District Magistottc is hoisted 
or lowered, the sonorous strains of the Chiiw^ National 
Anibem, San Min Chu L 


Tashkurghim^ Friday^ 22 Sepimber 

1 am now in the hands of a Chinese doctor, Ll. There 
is no bospitai here, but there is someone to look after ihe 
sgldicrii in the Fort. The Officer Gommanding told me 
that he could not guarantee that Dr Li was a good doctor 
or that Jus medicines were efficacious; but he couldoerlily 
that Dr Li was a good man! 

Amongst the officials Mr Chang Chao, the Postal 
Superiutendcot, was the mao 1 liked best, perhaps bKause 
I could to know him best. He was the only pereon 
who could speak English, barring a very friendly Collector 
of Customs who, however, had picked up his English in a 
Japanese school—and that was obvious 1 Mr Chang Chao 
was a studcol in the University of HooaBp which is now 
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ID Japanese hands; and be was a teacher at Loyang. one 
of tbe anctent capitals of China, which too has recently 
been captured by the Japanese. He studied physics, but 
is more inlerested in philosophy and history. It was n 
pleasure to hear him talk on the great Buddhist sculptures 
in Lung Men. He has also dabbled a littk in Indian 
philosophy. He said that Mahatinp Gandhi's conosptian 
of Truth or Satyn closely approximated to tbe Chinese 
conception of Chm. So also the Indian conception of 
love resembled the Chinese conception of Jm. Tha great 
Chinese exponent of the doctrine of Jen was M^t^e. 
Meitze, said Chang Chao, was Pr^ident Chiang Kai-shek's 
favourite author; he always carried n book of MeiLfio 
with him; and his speeches and writings were replete with 
quotations therefrom. 

Yang Chih-k"uei. the District Magistrate, entertained 
us to dinner. At the outset he expressed his regjet that 
in these hilly tracts where one coidd obtain nothing, be 
could only give me a poor moil. But the poor meal con- 
sisted of some 30 courses^ Out course followed imotlicr, 
each more delkHous than the last, embracing the toside 
and outside of a variety of bird^ and animals and cunrungly 
oiixed with sauces. It took us 2| hours to through 
this meal. 

Thirty course and 2| hours for a mealt But this 
comes well from ibu Chinese who reUui tbouaands of 
characters in their Language and before whom Tijoe, that 
oLd gypsy marip must himself stop for a while end do 
homage. 


Tashkurghan, Saiurday^ 23 Septembier 

1 had proposed to spend only one day in Tashkurghatii 
I am constrained to spend fiw, Mon proposes and Saturn 
disposes. Whether 1 am well or not 1 must resume my 
journey tomorrow. GiBett must be fretting and fuming 
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tliis further delay in roy arrival which i» holdiDg up his 
ova tours. 

One of ibc joys of one’s stay ia China is that every oow 
and then oae comes up afairnti Bome obscure gflScial who 
is a real scholar. Chang Chao brougJii into my room one 
Yang Yung’t’ang whom he intrndiioed tn me as * Secretaiy 
to the Local Govcrament * and, what is more important, a 
keen student of philosophy- Yang and 1 had an toterestmf 
talk* We talked of God and Shang Ti (the Supreme 
Aoccstor) and the Son of Heaven and Karma and the 
Transmigration of Souls. Our talk mcmiy reiDforeed my 
feeling that in retigioi» matters the Chinese and Indians 
stood at opposite poles; they, unlike Indians, had little 
coocero with the other world. I admired, however, the 
manner in which, in two or three sentences. Yang summar- 
iaed the views of the different philosophers who nourished 
in the fifth century B.C. In China, as in Greece, that 
century was a period of great intellectual speculation. But 
while every cultured Indian knows something about 
Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, he knows nothing of‘the 
Hundred Schools of Philowsphy' which flourished in 
China at the same tiinc as the classical schools in Greece 
and pursued with equal avidity and vigour the fundamental 
prpbleans of mau and socncty. 

I was specially inlerested in Yang’s views on Mdtw. 
Mcitze, he said, pieuched the gospel of universal love. 
It to me that his teachings bore a striking resembl¬ 

ance to those of Christ. 1 asked Yang whether that was so. 
He said, yes, there was a great likeness between the teach¬ 
ings of Mcitze and the religion of Christ—not, he add^, 
Christianity. Yang went on to observe that like Christ, 
and unlike Confucius, Mcitze declined to concern hi^lf 
with politics. I then asked him how it was that so eminent 
a politidan ai lYesidimt Chiang Kai-shek was so ardent a 
reader of Mei tzc who alq ured politics altogether* Bronse, 
said Yang, the lYesidcoi was not a mere politician. 
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Moreover, even a politictaa’s fimt cpocero must be to 
develop his mind and heart ; and for this there was no 
better guide thao Meitze. And the best way a stateaman 
could ioflueace his fellow men was by perfecting himself 
as a man. I thought of Mlltoo's saying that he who 
wanted to write great poetry must himself be a poem. 
But how many poets or stntesmca are there who oome 
anywhere near this ideaH 




CHAPTER iV 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF HSUAN 
TSANG 


ftorsbat, Sunday^ 24 September 

At Tashkiirghan Ihcre were two routes open to me. one 
which w'fls fonowed by Marco Polo in aj>. 1236 and the 
other by Hsunn Tsang in AJ>. 642. The former mna close 
to the border of Russtn, past the narrow defile of the Gcz 
River and then north-east towards Kashgar, The latter 
runs throughout in a north-easterly dinstion. traversing 
three high passes and a number of vall^, and debouches 
in the great plain of Central Asia at Yaogihissar. I am 
glad mine IS the latter route; and it thrills me to thiok 
that 1 shall now be walking in the footsteps of Hsuan 
Tsang. 

We left Ta^urghan at IL All the local officers rode 
out with me to a village called Tiznap. They were all 
on horseback; and I whs in a doll, carried by four Tajiks. 
It was a struige profession which Tashkurghan witnessed 
tins morning. The District Magistrate led the way with 
his dachshund; behind him were the Police and h^tary 
officers; b^nd them was 1, a grown-up man, weighing 
160 pounds, in a kind of children's cot, carried by four 
men; on either side of me were two armed constables; 
behind me were the Postal and Customs officers; and then 
came the riff-raff, the peons and orderlies and servants 
and sightseers. 

We all alighted in Tlznap where we were entertained to 
tea, curds, nuts and dried fruit by the villagers. From 
ibere we had a beautiful view of Muitagh Ala, ‘ The Father 
of Ice Mountains', 24,3g3 feet high. It is crowned by a 
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dome of ice wticlu says Msuan Tsangp the people took to 
be a miraculous stupa. The Father of lee Mountains ia 
indeed well named. There is something fathcriy and 
benign about it ss compared with other peaks of more or 
less equal height. It does not strike terror into your 
hearts like His perpendicular Majesty^ RakhaposhL The 
poetf the lover and the madman would imagine RokheposhJ 
as the (jt abode of Shiva^ in his destniclive aspciet^ or 
Jehovah] the God of Judgement: but Murlagh Ata would 
be n mom suitable dweUtng'place for Allah, the Most 
Merciful and the Most Compassionate^ and Our Father 
which art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy namet 


TarbaM^ Aftwri/ffV. 25 S^iifmber 

*ln thUt both during summer and winter, there fall 
down piles of snow ; cold winds and icy storms ra^^ The 
ground, impregnated with salt, produces no crops; there 
arc m trees; and nothing but scrubby underwood. Even 
at the time of the great heat the wind and the snow cotiti- 
nuc. Scarcely have traveilcfs catered this region when they 
find themselves surrounded by vapour from the saow. 
Merchant caravansi in coming and going, suffer severely 
in these difficult and dangerous spots/ 

Such is Hsuan Tsang^s description of the Chkhkillik 
Pass which he err^ssed on his return journey to China 
in A.D. 642 and which wd crossed today^ But from tis the 
Chichkillik Pass withheld its terrors. We could not have 
struck a mom perfect day. The sky wa$ one vast expanse 
of blue. The wind was gentle—cold enou^ to enable us 
to realim wbal *thc icy storms' encountemd by Hsuai^ 
Tsang must have b€^en like, but not cold enough to toe too 
uncomfortable- And the sun was shNng brihiantly. 
From Darshat to the top of the nullah, in which the water 
was frozen in most places, was a long and grueHing two 
hours^ climtop Then we rode to the lop of the Kokminok 
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Pass, 15,400 fccL high, by a gjsiille pTudient, The Pass 
was eovered with sbow, vary Lug from 6 iiwbes to 18 toehes 
ia depths and on the oelghboLring hiJIs snow lay drccper. 
Then we descended about 1,000 feet to a vast open space, 
esposed to the winds from all sides, the ChichkiUik plateau. 
Here we saw doKits of akeletona of donkeys and homes 
which had perished. Towards the eastern raid of the 
plateau a large pool of water vied in colour with the blue 
of the sky. 

We had lunch by this pnol. fly that time my backache 
reiurned in full furyi and 1 also had a headache. A 
couple of our horses got headaches too, and the Turkis 
let blood out oftheir heads. £ could ride no further and had 
to do the rest of the journey in a doli. It was a long and 
dreary descent of some 3«(XM) feet into Tarbflalu, 1 feit 
too aiclc to keep awake I o oca si Dtifl.Uy, when I felt as if the 
doli-bearers were about to drop me, I woke up. All I saw 
rocks and boulders, uninteresting hills, with a gingerly 
sprinkling of snow, a waterless nullah and some superb 
sheep and yak. 

We reached Tarbashi at 5 p.m. Today's was one of 
the longest and most unfor^tible of my omrehos. 1 shall 
always remember the morning’s march as well as the 
eveni^g’s^ihe morning's for iu pleasure, and the evening’s 
for its suffering. 


Toifehviung, Tuesday, 26 SepfemAer 

This moming I decided to dispense with the doli and 
its beams whom I bad engaged in Taahkurgiian, though 
my back was sttU far fmm parfect. I hate to be earned 
by my fellow-men; moreover, these feliow-men did not 
know bow to carry ate. They had never done it before. 
I tberefore paid them off. How cheap tauman labour is 
in these parts I The District Magistrate of Tasbtuigban 
bad fixed the daily wages of a doli-bearer at 8 kochins— 
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or 4 mum. Yet aEoul 10 miles from TasUcurghmi e 
cnuDitcy in which a laboureri I suppose, gets aimost as 
high a pay as a MagtsLtaLc of Tashkarghaa. 

1 wo^ stiJl aoftble to ride a potiy. I therefore rode from 
Tarbashi to ToilebiiluDg—fortimatcly a short march of 
about to lailcs—on a yak. An aagainly animaL, it puFod 
and panted and gniotcd and sbivfired; bnl all that was 
mere pretence. High ground or low ^oundi rough ground 
Of smooth ground^ rocky gTOniMl or bog^ ground me aU 
the same to a yak^ * Pussy-foot *—m Mrs Skrine* appro¬ 
priately called it—never slips. 

The march from TorbiisM to Todcbidtiisg was again 
hallowed by memories of Hsuan Tsang's pilgrimage. Some 
four miles from Tarbashi there is a narrow, weird-lisokmg 
valley+ known as the Tangitor gorges with a stream leaping 
over roHcks and bonldtrs* a number of sulphur sprtngs^ 
emitting hot vapours, and ermnbUng hills which remind 
one of the Hunza gorges and the nether regions. Here 
Hsuon Tsang and his fellow travellers were attacked by 
a band of robbers; and the clephaat which he bad brou^t 
all the way from Indiii was drowned. How the old pilgiM 
must have wept over hi$ precious elophanll Having 
seen this route, 1 can now realize the extent of the dang^n 
and hardships which he encountered and the faith which 
triumphed over them. Now comes back to mc» in all its 
primitive vigour^ that Sibhcal pjhrase which imprcscd me 
when I first heard it thirty yeare ago in the C.M^. College, 
Kottay anil and which I have si nee often seen used glibly— 
a faith to move mountains. 

Soon aRer leaving Tarbashi i had a pleasant surprise. 
The Kashgar Consulate mail-runners were proceeding to 
Tasbkurgban. On seeing me, they alighted from thdr 
horses and gave me a packet of letters, which had been 
re-direclcd to Kashgar by the Estcrnal Affairs Departme^ 
In it was a letter from Anujee—the first 1 had ricceived 
1 Wife of G. P. SLriDCi ronnerfy Briiith Coii5inl^C3erifiriiip Kuhpj^ 
A 
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since lesving Indid. She bos decided tp keep back Kudja 
from hcf college in China. Perhaps in view of certain 
■proposals’ she is whc, (.honBli 1 would have had an argu- 
menl with her on this subject. But. as ostial in domestic 
matters, it wouldn't have made nny difference I Besides, 
we have agreed that the bnnglng up of the girls is primarily 
her concern, and of the hoys, mine* Tf they grow op to 
be like her, I shall have no complaint. 

Among the lettem I received today was one from Wen 
Yuan-niog. He was the first Chinese ‘ intcJlectiiar 1 met. 
A product of King's College, Cambridge, he used to bo 
editor of a well-known literary magazine 7”/en Huia, was 
recently a member of the Chinese OoodwQl Mission to 
Great Britain, and is a member of the Legislative Yuan, 
His wife is charming; she has such delicate liogprs that 
Tagore wrote a poem in their praise, Wen Yuan-ning is 
devoted to EngUah Literature; and the manner in which 
he keeps up his literary and imelloctual interests is most 
ad iTjirablo. * I5o you knowhe asks ip a letter which 1 have 
just received, ‘whatI have read during the last two months? 
The whole of the Authorized version of the Bible, from 
covet to cover. Coming to the New Testament after one 
and a half months’ reading of the Old Testament was like 
stepping from a room dripping with blood to an eighteemh- 
ceptury dmwipg-room. One Is all ihupder and lightning 
and murder and sublimity; the other b u gentle refreshing 
shower, bringing peace and health to suffering man. I 
must say, though, that for beauty of language, there is 
nothing in the New Testament to equal the majesty and 
grandeur of style of chapters 38-4! of Job, the last chapter 
of Ecclesiastes, the last three chapters of Proverbs, some 
of the Psalms (No. 23, Nos. 102-104, elc.) and isolated 
passages in Judges. Samuel, Chronicles and Kin^, and 
the whole of Isaiah.' 
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Chlhif Cumbaz, W^dnexday^ 27 Sepiifmber 

Yesterday, far the ftrsl imtc after a fortnight we wcfc 
below 10,000 feet. Still we were hi^er than almost any 
hill slxition in India, for Toilehulung waa 9*650 frsel nbenre 
seal cveL 

At ToikbuJung we were already begiiuiiDg to realise 
the advantages and disadvmitages of a lower efevatioa 
than five hgnrcs. The disadvantages were symbolized by a 
soUtniy 0y whkb I saw in rny akoi after leaviof Mlsgnf- 
It remind^ mo of the swanns of its kind whicli prevented 
me from soiatohiiig even a few rmnates" afleniooD rest m 
that dreary Mirshkin-Bunji region through which I was 
pasidng this limo last months The advantagw of a lower 
elevation were represented by the lovely log fire whkb we 
had last night. What would wb nol have paid for such ■ 
fire during those cold cveaiogs on the Roof of ihe World 1 
But there were no Jungles on the Roof of the World; 
only grazing land. All we could get for firewood was a 
Und of grass which caughl lins quickly, produced a lot of 
smoke and burnt itself out eqimlly qiLktly—on appropii- 
ole simile, in the perspective of time, for Nazi CennanyH 

Last night 1 also deddesd to discard my Balaclava cap. 
But this morning 1 discovered that it was too soon to do so. 
We had more climbing to do^ more Passes to cro^. After 
laaving Toikbulong, we rode stcaidily and afterwards 
steeply up B nullah to the Eummit of the Tot An Pas*, 
13*340 feet high. From that spur wc obtained glorioua 
views of the deep valleys on both fiidesa^ the paUu zigzag* 
g?pg down to Toilcbulung on one side, and Chihil Gumbaz 
on ihn other, the distant snowy riiiigi3& and the Chichkillik 
plateau. We then rode down for an hour* the ridoi 
af the ynks (including myself) nnnainmg in Ihdr seala, 
and the riders on the less sure-footed ponies dbanoaiitEDg 
in places, to Ghihil Gumbaz* a Kirghiz granug ground. 

On our way to the top of the Tor Art Pass we saw 
half a do^ markhor grazing on the dizzy heights above 
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1 I&. One of the constables plucldly weal up the hilJsde 
and less skilfully fired a shot, for tbc markhor got away. 

This afternoon 1 tried to keep myself m fait with 
develapments in China by rending tbe Chungking Central 
News Agency tctegrams which Napier* had sent iro. 
The news in which I was most interested was that relating 
to the atlcmpls to bridge tbe gulf between the K uomintang 
aad the Communists. 1 was pleased to read the state¬ 
ment of Mr H. C. Liang, Minister of Infonnalion. that 
after three months* talk between the Government and 
the Communist Delegates, ‘a partial solution’ of the 
Koommtang-Conirouiiist problem had been reached. This 
optimistic stalcmerl. howev'er, did not tally with tbe facts 
which he gave at the Press Conference, To an outsider 
it seems strange that the ICijoidintang-CooiniiUDist problen 
should prove so inimctable. But to the Chiome, the 
intractability of our Hindo-Muslim problem most seem 
equally strange and even mom senseless. 


YidptAta^, Thwsday, 28 Stpiember 

rhiht} Gumbaz. wherm I spent lost night, was the roost 
inhabited spot I have touched since leaving Tashkurghan. 
Them wore actunlly three families there! Thera were 
also quite a nurober of children, one of whom was crying 
all nighL 1 could bear its young mother trying to put it 
to sleep with a lullaby. The lullaby could be more appro¬ 
priately called an ‘ Allaby’. for it consisted of the plaintive 
repetition of the words * Allah. Allah. Allah » Bui the 
child must have had the soul of nn infidel, for evmi this 
divine rnfllody had no cficct on it. 

Today we had one more Pass to cross—the last F*b5s, 
I aio assured, on this tiij^—the Kashkasu, 12.900 feet. 
The march from Chihil Gumbaz to Yalpaktash was almost 
a reptka of yesterday's—a long nullah, a steep climb to 
I Widor Kapwr. Soeretary lo thn Aaent^Gcomilfor India hi China. 
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ibe top of the Pass, a glorious view of the valleys on ail 
sidB. and then an equally steep deaecnT into snotlier 
nullah. 

What a ptoceasfoti of Passes we have osscd I The 
Tragbal, the Bufztl* the Mintaka* the Chichkillih, the Tor 
All and the Kashkaiu- And hciw diffeienl ww the 
cfossiussf The Tragbal gave me a headache; the sudden 
rise of some 7,000 feat from Bandipar to the Trughd Paw 
was too abrupt. Moreover, the Tragbal did oot strike me 
as much of a Pass: it vras one long and weaiy climb over 
the edge of a mountain- Tbe Bunol, on the other hawL 
was every inch a Pass. Starting from wind-sw^t BurzU 
Chowki it vround its way through a multitude of hills to 
its summit, where it wideoad out into a meadow vnth 
Alpine Rowers, and thno wound its way down to Sardar 
K-othi. The Mintaka we were destined to cross in snow. 
From the foct shelter of Gulkhwaja, our liip«t cainp, 
14000 feet high, we rode, with iUkea of snow beatmg 
a^t us, up the edge of the Gulkhvmja glamer to the 
Minialta which lay deep in snow. Unlike the Tragbm, rt 
caused mo no discomfort, e«*pi that I wm disappi^ied 
that the weather prevented me from obtaining a bird 
view of the Hitiie Central Asian mountain syslem, the 
Hindu Kush, the Pamirs, the Himelayas stod the 
korams. Glorious weather favoured m w crossing the 
Chichkillik Pass and plateau; but in spite of the brUliant 
sun the cold was piercing. This, and the akektons of 
the numerous animals wbieh had perished there, rambled 
tne to visualite the terrors of this Pass, which Hst^ 
had eitperirauad, and which he has so vividly ■ 

And then earner on two saflossrive days, the Tctf Art and 
Ibc Kjuhicasu. which DormaUy we w&M 
as trying and imposing hut which, after the Chtchkillik, 

were Bit 

1 BIO sorry I have no mom Paao to croes oa 
this trip. 
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Fokhti^Ua, Friday, 29 Scptemher 

Ahiiwd Beg, our tambardar, who look^ after m in 
Yulpakta&h lail rJght, and is to look after as for the rest 
of our Joumqy, eompels me ip revise my impresaions of the 
Kirghiz people in whose a™ I have been travelling since 
Darshat Until 1 met Ahmed I thought the Kirghiz: rather 
ittsembled tbeir favourite unijnal, the yak. Both man and 
aaimal are sunofooted, serviceabltp and whd^looklog- 
Asajee has a pet theory that If a man is inordioately food 
of any object he will begin to look like that object himself. 
This is certainly true of one of our friendSi Satka Ali^ the 
bird-lover and the author of T/ie Bt^^k af IndioFi Bird's, 
With him we used to roam about in that w^oudcrful ^nc- 
luary for birds^ the Ghana in Bharalpur, and ring them; 
and some of the tinged birds were found as far away as 
Tashkent and L^c BaikaL Salim Aii is looking more and 
more like a bird; bo makes such sudden gestures and 
itfao^ sounds while talking. 

How dilTcnciit he is from his brother I BhaijIJ as we 
called his brother^ is also a lover of birds, but he is esaen- 
Ually a humanists If Bhaiji were living in the lime of the 
Reonissanoe^ Leonardo da Vinci would have been glad to 
shake hands with him. Steeped in Muiblim culture and 
yol deeply inter^ted in Hindu art and nrchiLecturUt welL 
vefsod in Persian and Arabic and also in French and 
German, na I orally dignified in his movements and yel forvd 
and capable* al the agu of £5, of trekking like a schoolboy^ 
sedate of speech and yuL possessing a mellow and^ when he 
apeaks of Dr (Mr«] Muthulakshmi Reddi,^ impish humoiir 
—a achniar. collector of first editions^ keen photographer* 
delightful raconteur and a charming friend, BhaJJi is a 
fine product of that Ladiim cult tire wh'tch rises gloriously 
above the Pakistan or Hindu-stan brand. And his wife. 
Begum Hamid Ali, equally cultuiod, more vivacious 

■ * A. Hamid All. LCa (Refit) 

t Om Deputy Prcikkifit of the MMjiai Lefulathe Cj^uimuL 
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and possessing ft greater fluency of pen ftntl tongue and 
more pronounced views on roses as well as on women s 
rights, is a perfect complement to her busbani 

Ahmed Bog was as efficient, helpful and refined ft 
lambardar as 1 have come across anywhere b Indi^ 
and the Kirghiz, who can produce such a man, must be 
well above the level of the yak. Yesterday he had 6^ 
our camp some throe miles above Yalpaklash. We 
wanted it to be removed to Yalpftktasb itself, b the 
twinkling of an eye. oor akois were dismaniletl. iTansportrf 
and pitched in Yalpaklasb. It took ibcm exactly 20 
minutes to pitch our akoi, the women workbg hari^ than 
the men. I admired the deftneas of their hands in tying 
the ropes, throwing the namdahs over their heads, sweep¬ 
ing the Boor and clcanbg the mgs. It vraa the best atm 
I have slept in, wind-proof and cold-proof with no holes 
in it as b the akois at Kurram and CHihU Gumhaz, I 
could not see the Seven Sages from roy bed. but I slept 
tike a log. 

This mombg T felt well enough to dispen* with my 
yak and ride my pony—or at nay rate to sit on it, ftw trot 
ling was still painful For the first tbae stn« leaving 
Tashkurghan. our trek lay ihrougli an open maidan, with 
patches of cultivation, geally and atmcist imperecptibty 
sloping towards Pokhlalla. We rode on for n couple of 
miles beyond Pokhtalia to the Sasasthik niilbh whm we 
spent the night in sm akoi. surrounded by high hills— 
favourite haunts, 1 am told, of markhor. There we saw 
some pretty Kirghiz girls and some succulent melons 
beating those we used to enjoy in Hindubagh. 

It has been our piactiee not to shave unUI we get. or 
are about to get. to a landmark like Gil^ or Tashkarghan. 
The neat shave was to happen at Ighiz Yar on the lit 
of October, But this cvenbg most of my companions 
suddenly appeared clean-shaven. I wondered why. I 
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discovered the teasoB—or, rather, thr?* reasons—aanwly, 
the three girls of the house ^hcre we were staying- I dM 
not skave inyselff but f asked the girts if they would let 
me photograph ihem, not So uiucb for their beauty as for 
their imiquc and pictiiresque headdress-^a kind of storied 
turban with iti embroidered flaps foiling over their Ears. 
Readily and cheerfully they posed for a photofraph. Thefl 
they went about their household duties, without any self- 
consciousness and yet interested in the stran^rs who had 
suddenly invaded their house. It was a pleasure to sw 
that among these people, who were Muslkns, the lelAtions 
between men and women were as Free and easy and whole* 
some as in Malabar. 


Aktalia, Saturday^ 30 Septeiriber 

Last night the men, women and animals in our camp 
seemed to be in high spirits. Dogs barked unceasingly; 
horses neighed; donkeys brayed; sheep bleated; and yaks 
grunted. And the men showed forth aU their talents to 
amuse the throe Kirghb graces. Murad Beg sang songs 
in Burushaski and even gave an ejthibilion of the Hutiza 
dance; and our Tajik sepoy sang in Tarki- The 

songs in Burushaski were plaintive and melodious; but 
there was a greater lilt in the ghazids whicb seemed to go 
down better* One* which was mo^l appjwiated, was a 
dialogue between a scntitncntal lover and n hard-hearted 
girl. * Won't you lift the veil for n second and reveal your 
moon-face to me?' asks the rapturous lover. 'Of what 
use will that be to you? Go to the bnkcr% she says, 
tossing a few coins to him,' and buy socik bread which will 
be ms white nnd fimooib as my face; you will enjoy it 
better.' The Kirghiz laughed uproariously—as if 
hinting that that was all the reward the sinpr would get 
for the pains he had taken to shave prematurely. And 
m the midst of all this hilarity I heard the cry of Aran 
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which roused an echo in tie heart Qflhesunoiiiidiii« hi«s- 
and nowhere else. 

Today's march from Pokhtalla lo Aktalla was a mon^ 
tonpus affair. We rode on stony ground, now to the left 
and now to the right of an *ver-l«.gthening nnUab .n ^ 
midst of hills which did not even have the redeeming grow 
of snow. Patches of cultivation began to app^, n 
wn saw a niuobor of herds bdooging to 
are coming to the end of Kir^jhtstan. , « 

We had placncd to go on for * 

place which sounded hke ‘Squirrel'; but ^ 
reached AktalJa, 1 was so Uted that we decitW 
there And I am now instaUed m the only house here, 

iSrnging to a shepherdess. Safdar All and J axe m ope 

room, in which are all her worldly belongings , and my 
servants to the other with the shepherdess hciself and her 

little daughter aged 5. . i„ ■„ ....-i, 

This evening my companions do not seem .. _ 

toSney like this forges a bond between l^ns. o^- 

Tnmorrow we eo our respectnx ways, I shall go off to 
Ihotan with Omett. Safdar Ali who. 

Principal of his college at Srioagar, was ^ 

ri 

lie sn^b^nnd Pa»s« 

Mintaka. And the Tajik constables will go ba 
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Tashlcurghan^ .sii^^ng ghnials about the sceitimctital lovtr 
and llie heartless girl with even gii^tcr feetitig after their 
encounter with the Kirghiz maidena. 


Fghh >Vir, Sunday^ [ October 

This morning when I woke uf) at AktnLk, sikiice 
reigned in the camp. It was still dark^ the slurs were 
shining^ nnd Orion was astride the sky* Bin beforE ^ong 
the camp began to bum with life. Muiad Beg lit the fire: 
AJif Shah brought in the lea ; LaUf Akhun fetched the 
baggage ponies nod Mohammed Akhtm loaded them. 
And by 8 wc left the camp. 

Abotn hulf-way between Aktalla and Ighiz Yar we 
passed the vilLag;e which s;ounds like Squirrel. There we 
had a pleasant surpTise. We ^w Lhings which we hadn^t 
seen for weeks—golden fields, apricot irccs^ hemp plants, 
an avenue of willows and a sohtary poplar. Evidently 
wc had left the land of nomads^ we were approaebing 
"civilizationAnd as if to show that civilization has still 
to defend itself against cnemjes^ extemnl as well m intemalt 
we saw an old Chinese Fort strelehing on both sides of 
tbc streoiriT and an iron mine, worked by prisoners who 
had been brought here from Kashgar. 

Wc have just reached Ighiz Yar and GiiMi will be 
here any laomcnl to drive me over to Yangihisser* 

So our last march is dooe^ and the long trek ia over. 
How J regret that it is iiH over I And yet, when wo 
descended from our last Pass, the Kashkasu, our feebng 
was one of relier This was spontaneously expressed by 
Mohammed Akhuo who exclaimed: "No more Passes, 
Huzur, no more climbing; we have done with all that** 
Yes, but T shall always remember ail thaL I shall always 
remember the sublime, though often weird mountain 
scenery; those peaks—the Nanga Parbai, with its ini- 
mrtahk grace; the Rakhaposhi, with its air of haughty 
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gf^ndcur^ Jiiid the MuzlagH AIa, with it* dome of toCi 
Ihow Passes, the Burzih with iU carpet of Alpine Jlwcfs; 
the Mintaka. deep in snow and the Chichkilint, Ultcr^ 
with the skeletons of its viciiins: those glaoa^he 
Sassoini, lyin* Uke a sheet of silver between two If ™ 
Passu, which carried away a fcllow-travdlcf's bo™; and the 
Batura, with its mangled surfiioc. its rocks and boulders, 
mud and sand, and ite ddicalcly fashioned mansions of 
ice: those gorges and panis: and ihoM 
Gurais, the Kishanganga, the Baml and the T«^ur^ 
^whkh, even what the Ulb were harsh and forbiddra^ 
seemed to befriend tis. 1 shall retnembrt them all; 
wnongst them, if I ever become a mystic, wOl ^ my 
of lonisfrce’; and to them I shall retire, m mind if not in 
body, for sympathy and solace when I am npp 
by flics and files and the social artdi«» of our urban 
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DESERTS AND OASES 


Ytmgfhissar:, Monday^ 1 Oe<ober 

Yesterday, white approaching Ighk Yar, I had my first 
glhnpsc of the desert. It was an impressive sight. It was 
the moTt impressive ofl aocouat of the abruptness of the 
tnmsitiod from mouiitaiTi scenery to deseru For weeks 
we bad been travelling iii TnountaiDOUS country; but 
yesterday we were suddenly fane to face with the desert- 
For the last two or three days ih* moimlaios had been 
dwindling into hillSf and the hills into hiUocks. When 
wc got within five miles of Ighiz Yar they sioud respectftiUy 
aside pointing, like two anus, to the infinity of space before 
ns. There was a haze of dust which hid the trees ki the 
oases. It was like approaching an open sea* 

1 have not experienced such a sensation since Ehscemberp 
1906. In that year my father attended the Srimulom Praja 
Sabha' in Trfvaudmm as one of the two representatives 
from Kottayam. J accompanied my fath^ to Trivan¬ 
drum. The journey^ which now tak^ thw hours, then 
took us three days over the beautiful backwniers of Tea- 
vancore* My father had our litHc boat tied up and took 
me out to show me the sra. 1 stiH remember my joy and 
bewilderment at seemg an expanse of water stretching as 
far as eye could see. 1 had a similar sensatfon today. 

But 1 had no time to ponder over the maj^y uf the 
desert* Gillclt met me m Ighiz Yaf> within a few minutes 
of my arrival^ in his new station wagon and bounced me 
over 25 miles of road, which was no road, into YangihiasaTp 
It would have been better for my still slightly nchiag back 
to ride* But I had no lime even to think of my bocStache; 

1 TIk Repftiseniative Assembly in Travincorc. 
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for Gillett, bearded, bemonoclcd and beatific, was over- 
whcJnimgiy friendly. I had eoTrespoiukd with him since 
1937 Ti^Iieii ha was Vice-Consul, KasbBar, and I was a 
Deputy Secretaiy In the External Affairs 
it was now good to see hino in the flesh. The flesn, be 
explained, had latterly shown a tendency to IncmaM; for 
in Kashgar there was little scope for exetdM. He is a 
great wBlker—be walicd all the way from Cjilpi toKaah- 
gur—but in Sintiangeven begsars disdain walking and go 
a-beggirig on donkeys. 

The entire British Consulate in Kashg^ir l^d come to 
greet me in Ighix Yar^Binns, the ^ 

Assistant Surgeon, to treat me for my bwkacb^ 

AU, tbe Head Clerk, to awompany us to I^otan ; Ghulam 
Sarwar, tbe Accounlant, to lend me 
tbe Chinese Secretary, to act as imerpretcr with the Ch^ 
officials. I felt that cither the Agent-Gotieral for lijpia m 
China was a more iinponant personage, or t e n w 
Consulate in Kashgar was a less overworked office, than 
I had thought 

Gilletl and I stayed in the summer tmuw 
Turk! Magistrate w ho was rich and has ‘ disappeansd , 
femUy occupied the main building and we ^ 

It was a delightful but unkempt garden, with apple trw 

. jper iKd OtT«l roM . lily f“ 

our priv.1. nwls. « liaJ >» i“ ‘1“ ntijhlioimp* 

fields. The maiix plants were tall and thick. 

Soon after my arrival the Hsien ^ _ 

Magistrate) and the Police Officer called coav^- 

sation did not rise above the level of ‘ 

This motoing, however, it promisesl to ^ 
inieresUug. The Hsien Chang who did 
asked me how many reUgioas there m India. I tep^ 
that there were two main religioni, Hinduism a ^ ^ 

^ a number of subsidiary reUgions, most of ^ 

sprung Irom them Of were affiJialed to them. The Hsieo 
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ChADg thcTi a^kcd me if I cDuld give a brief smnmar^ of 
the distinctive features of Hiudidsm. This was a tall 
order; and 1 repli^ that the peculiarity of Hindui&in was 
that it was not a revealed religiod. Christianhy rtumis 
Christ was nothing; Jstam mifms the Holy Koran was 
2 ero, But Hindiiisiii was riot dependent on one Book or 
Prophet. It had grown in the course of ages as a system 
of philosophy and worship.... All this, however, was 
too much for the Hricn Chang to grasp and for Gilfett to 
convey. Gihctt, admirable interpreter as he is, contented 
himself by saying that Hinduism was a kind of Taoism or 
ammisTD—worship of spirits. And In interpreting me 
thus he himself felt that he was maligning my rcUgioD. 

GLUett is a wizard. He produced a boitle of Hennessy’s 
brandy—a rarity in these war days, i had intentionally 
kept away from drink throughout my journey, if I had 
tasted it one day 1 would have had to have it in increasing 
doses every day; for the cold and fatigue would have been 
good excuses. B ut Gilktt^s Honnessy was grand. It made 
my blood tingle ibrough the veins. It also made me think 
of the wisdom of our scriptures ; for our Gods drink, and 
our OeiDons^ don’t 


y^irksTui, Tuesday, 3 Ortober 

1 am still following in the footsteps of Hsuon Tsang^ 
but in a car. Yesterday we had planned to leave Yangi- 
hrisar at 1.& but could not do ao till 5.30. We had to wait 
for the petrol—the petrol whkh had accompanied me all 
the way from Gilgit but which the earavanbashi decided, 
at Ighiz Yar* to load on donkeys instead of his own poniea 
which he had hired out to belter advauLtige^ And onoe the 
long tfaiii of donkeys arrived* Gilktt had to cheek the 
petroL He found that 47 tins of 2 gailons each actually 
yielded 51J gatlnns of petroL The rest bad vanished by 

I Le-* Ajuia9>«iicf>drmk^ af sm^ an ukIcq! ladan Liquor, 
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leakagie or cii'^iporalioa. It seems striLns^ tlmi the Bridsf] 
Consul-Oeneml In Kashgat shouM have to be ^applied 
with petrol Trom TndJa at such expease and inconvciijentc; 
but Sinkiang apparently docs not produce snOidcat petrot 
for her own requij^ents and Russia is dot in a mood lo 
oblige her. 

From YangiMssar to Yarkand we travelled over a 
comparatively new motor road. In most places it runs 
over or pamliel to the old caravan rond which has been 
in use for over 2,00D years and which was the main line of 
communKatiob between China, Hbe Western Regions ^ 
Bokhiira, Samarkand and the Roman Hmpire^ The cons-^ 
trucliori of ibis new moLor road must be regarded as one 
of the achievements of the late regime in SmLiaiig. 
Gdlett's tour to Kenya to ISI37^ whoa this road was not in 
existence^ took three months; we hope to cover it in three 
weeks^ including the necessary halts at ^^rious places en 
route. 

1 sow a number of old mud pilbrst called Rbo T*ak. 
The Chinese reckon distance m terms of time. A Fao 
■Fat denoted a distance of 2J milcSt that bcidf the uondal 
speed of a Jaden caravan in one hour. Besides Pao Toi 
they have a T'ash which represents an hour's going on an 
ambling horse—roughly four milea^ And 10 li (a Li is 
about one-third of a mite) denote an bourns march on foot 
and too U a day's march. 

For the first hour oRer we left YangihJmrt I 
unashamedly went to sleep (so terrific was the glare) in 
spite of the novelty of this deett trip. Every now and 
then, hovtfcvcr, our statioii wagon would bump me out of 
my sleep ; and then I would see a vast expanse of grave] 
and sand and occasionally a tew trees and houses. During 
the second hour I was wide awokCt but there was nothing 
to sec. After leaving Kiznh some 30 mHa from Yangi- 
hissar* one goes through on uninierTupted desert, without 
any trace of vegetation or habitation^ But on approaching 
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Yarkand wc motored for 20 imles Lhmugh a green oasis 
with welLtillcd fidds, sluggiish streams, pleosant avenues 
and a netwotk of impdon ctiamielSr 

It WM well after sunset when we reached Yarkand town. 
Wc were acccnnmoflatdd rn a house belonging to an old 
Aksakal. Gillett has not brought hia cook; he thought 
that, as in Yan^hissar, so throughout this toafi we would 
be the guests of the Chinese Government, i was a httio 
sceptical about ihisj and my ^:eprkisni proved well- 
founded. The Aksakat, however, turned out chapatliia 
and a carry which had far too miich ghee In it for GiileUt 
a little too much for tne and just sufficient for Raza Alt. 


Yarkoftdr 4 October 

The drive from Yangihissar to Yarkand over a very 
rough road was too much for my hack muscles; and i 
had to take to bed once more. This bouse, however, is 
far pieasantcr to be ill ia ttain the mud hat in Tnshkurghaii. 
h belongs to Khan Bahadur Abdul Rahim, a forii^ 
Aksakal, who was deported to India a few years ago for 
alleged disloyally to the then eMsung regime. He was Luckier 
than his fellow-deportee, one Rattan Singh, who was 
deported in midwinter and died over the Minmka Pass. 

Through the windows of my bedroom I get a hoc view. 
Tn front of the house is a stalely chenar—the first I have 
seen after Baltit and the best after Gilgit. Beyond the 
obenar tree U a prden In which roses^ cbUlies and cabbages 
an? ad grown together. And all round this scmiciKiular 
compoond are poplarB, swaying and trembling in every 
brtseze like Lydia Bennetts heart at the sight of every uni' 
formes! isoldicL 

There arc also a number of birds m this garden. On 
the Roof of the World, yaks, goats and ponici wcie my 
constant companions. But now one secs such familiar 
si^ts as pigeons cooing and wooing each other. 
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From my windciw I see a number of honLin betngf 
too. LasI evening I saw some 300 of Uieoi, who elnimed 
to be my coimtjynioa. They had come to sec me (which 
they coukin^t^ as I was iudisposedi though the more luqui- 
sitivc peeped in at me throiigh the window) and in Lay 
thdx grievaiiccs before me and the British Coosul-'Gei^miL 
They iire mosUy petty landowu^ who have been hem for 
generarions, have mairled Tuiiri wooieD, speak Tuiki 
(and noUiing else) and have mner been to India. Yet 
they cling tenaciouaty to their British natioEmliLy. Tbeir 
grievances mostly related to taxatioo which^ according 
to them, was unbearably heavy and euspcraiingly un- 
certaJn. They also compLoined of various levies in kind 
as well as in cash and of the estactiona af petty ofGcials who 
would grunt no receipts. GilleU listened to tbem for two 
hmurs with the patience of a iob. He told them th&l 
British subjects were now Ciahte to pay tax.^ m the 
same manner as Chinese. He could not ioteffem an leas 
there was clear proof that there was discricniiiatkiD 
against British subjects or the tojution was intrinsically 
unjust. 


Vafkaml^ Thirsihy, 5 Ocwb&r 

My stay bi Yarkand has been wa^ed. As I have 
been in bed. I have not been able to make conUmU with 
any of the uIBciab hem. Nor have f seen much of the 
place. And from whni Qillett tells me them is not much 
to see. Yarkand has owed its importMice for many cen¬ 
turies to the fact that tl ts a great cetttie of cofumeme-' 
a fnseting-pluce of Uadem (tom RasJigur, Kbotarit Kaahjnir. 
Ladakh and the Oxus. But now trade is languishing^ 
Russian goods, which Hooded the markets in these Tegion*i 
as far down m Gil^t. b;tve disappeared, oa if by magic, 
and oochiag has taken their place. Nor is there unylbiiig 
in Yarkand of antiquarian iulcrest. GiUctt wenl out Usto 
1 
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Mht lowxi xad Ha otiiskirt^ tcKlay: and all be was dKm n 
WAS rwD mwiuGAr barely 2Q0 yean old. 

Yet of the aotiquiLy of Yarkand there can be no doubu 
H lay on the great trade foote between ihc East and tbc 
West and was a natural rendezvoiB for traders of vaiions 
nationalities. Marco Pnlo visited Yafiand in A..D. 1273 
and found it a floarisbing town. He say? that there were 
in Yarkand many Nestorian and Jacobite Christiam who 
had churches of their own. Marco Polo also noticed the 
pre^>‘alcnce of goitre among the people of Ynrkand—a 
disease which ia as common today as in hb time. Or 
Sclvcy, who accompanied Gilkti to Yarkand Last year, 
noted that gohic was the most present of all diseases. 
The Turfcis were the efaief sufferers. The Jndimi Mobam- 
medans settled in the Yarkand oasis sufTcitxl from it 
too. but not the Hindus, possibly because they ate more 
vegetables. 

CompetiiLg with gorlrt in these areas is another scourge, 
syphilis. Marco Palo did not nolbe it, but he did notmc 
considerable looseness in the morals of the inhabitants of 
these parts. An oasts people, softened by irrigation, the 
Turks seem to lack the stnniirta and the sterner virtues of 
Ihcir more unkempt odghbouTs such as the Kirgiz And 
the Tajiks. Among the Kirghiz., women are greally valued, 
posaihly because they art fewer in numbers t ha n mem 
They have la be bought by their suitors; and until recently 
they had to be captured. 


Fosgmt, Friday^ 6 Ociober 

We left Yarkand for Posgam at about 10. Today's 
I7'inifc drive from Yarkand to Posgam g^ve us no indi- 
cation that wo were on the edge of the de&cru On both 
sides of otu rood were doubk rows of poplar, intcrliiied 
by an irrigatidn cbannoti And everywhere there were 
bolds of wheat, maize and cotton. 
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At about the tenth mile we pased the Yotkaixl River 
which, to Hsuaa Tsang, was kaovm by the ioimoTtal name 
of Sita. How different this river is from the streanw I 
passed and crossed and re^ossed between Bandipur and 
I^iz Yar T Those streams had to fotin their wny throu^ 
hills over narrow valleys and gorges i but the Yarkand 
River, and ottaere in southern Sinkiang, have the entire 
level land on which lo wander about at will. And tbe 
Yarkand docs wander about in a number of channels: 
the bridge by which we crossed it was nearly a mile long. 
The Yarkand River brings with it two things—gold and 
gnilre. The alluvial gold on its beds and banks is being 
eatraclod by a Government concern which has its head* 
quarters at Karghalik. Goitre too has its bcadquoitere 
hereabouts: and more persons suffer from it in Posgsm. 
which is nearer the river, than in Yarkand. While ap¬ 
proaching Ereakulam in the Cochin State, it used to be a 
morbid hobby of mioo to count the number of persons 
suffering from elcphanliasis. Today, while approaching 
Posgant, I cotintod an even larger number of persons 
sufferiog from goitre. 

On the oulakirtt of Posgam we w«e greeted by ^ 
Indian community, who entertained ua to a high tea with 
fried chicken, fidl-boilcd eggs, fruiu of various kinds and 
sunflower seeds. They had arranged accommodation for 
us; but COlett thought we should go first to the Yameo* 
where, we found, the Hsiea Chang espeeted us to be his 
guests. The Indian commanity in Posgam comes mostly 
from Kashmir, Chitral and Balthtan. They are all follow- 
ms of His Bigness the Kbam We told them thai 
judging by ibc way things were going in Europe the Aga 
Kbnn should be able to leave Swiiserland before long 
and be m their midst in India nest year for his siitjctli 
birthday. And then they woukJ have the pleasure of 

t Ohwkl WM»tnw'i ethw. 
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weighing him against dlamoiids^ as they had weighed him 
against gold on his ftftbtb birthday. 


Kar^hatik^ Saturday^ 7 October 

Last night's dinner party at the Yatiren tamed out to 
be a bectkr afalr. Oar host was Mr Wong, the acting 
Hsicn Chang, ably assisted by the Local Tax Collector and 
Police Officer. The Police Offtcer, a Maachuriaii, had 
travelled extensively in these parts; be bad been ovs* the 
Mintdka and in the Khimjerab gorges- The Tax Collector 
was a delightful raconteur, welJ-versed iu Chiuose foMore. 
He told us of Lake Sairam Nor near TU which used to be a 
fresh-water spring, A Mongol woman who was in an un¬ 
clean condition had a bath in the spring; and, lo and 
behold! the spring turned imrDftdifltcly into a salt-water 
lake. This story is an tndex to the importance attached 
by the Mongols to the maintenanj;^ of the purity of springs. 
He also told us of a sacred temple, phsasantly sitimted on 
the bunk of u river^ where certain Mongols thought they 
would go and have a picnic lunch. While they were 
crossing the stream with their sheep and utensilst the 
river rose in anger and swept them all away. How these 
stories rerninded me of our own folklore! 

While talking of Pao Tais, which we $aw on our way, 
the Tax Collector told us that in Han times and even 
earlier they were used as beacons. He told us the story of 
the Queen of the Ch'ou dynasty who once ordered the 
beacons to be it for her amusemeut. She was a sombre 
womari who never smiled. The only thing that pissed 
her was the sound of tearing silk. Yards and yards of silk 
used to be tom in front of bur so that she might be happy. 
She had, however, a morbid sense of humour. On one 
occasioit she ordered the beacons to be lit as a sign that 
the enemy was about to attack the kingdom. All the feu¬ 
dal chkfs assembled post-haste with their armed followers 
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ready to proceed ^inst the eoemy. But it was a false 
alarm; and wdof the expressidn on their faces ibe imsmil- 
iag Queen broke out into a smile. When, some months 
later, the enemy actually attacked the kingdom and the 
beacons were lit. not a single feudal chief responded; and 
the kingdom was conquered by the enemy. 'A smile of 
beauty', says the Chinese historian, 'overturned an Empire.* 
But to return to our ditmer. At first a number of 
Chiu Ts'ais, literally * wine dishesmeant to stimulate an 
appetite for wine, were brought. They were a eomplelc 
dinner to themselves; and we helped ourselves to them 
liberally, th mkmg that they were. Then more and more 
followed, each with an expressioo of regret from the 
host that m these remote places be could not give us a good 
dinner—a sentiment which we refuted not only in words 
but in deeds. The acst with which we fell to these dishes 
showed bow much we enjoyed them, 1 must confess, 
however, that 1 could not take to the drink with equal 
aesl. ll was some kind of liquor, distilled out of rice in 
Kargbalik—akohol, pure, scaring, scorching, withering. 
Yet we had to have at least a dozen glasses of this fiery 
liquor. Toasts of inlerualipoal import were drunk; and 
we could not but empty our gla^ for each toast, for so 
much depended on it—‘ Vietoty ’; * Sioo-Indinn friendship*; 
‘the b<w.tth nf the Generalissimo*; aod *tbc help rendered 
to the Chinese by the Allies’. I feared we were getting 
drunk. But Gilleit didn't think so. His definitioo of 
getting drunk is coetaioed in the following Welsh rhyme, 
translated by Peacock; 

isftqt dmnk k ^ frean 

'Cu ftic uhI ilnnili 

Bui iiniiik ■ Ik vbQ pmCEitc bkd 
Without 1^ to ^ 

We left Posgam for Karghalik—a distance of 23 miles 
—at Bboot II. Oar kind hosts escorted os, as the custom 
is in tbme parts, to the first bridge outside tbe town. We 
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pa^fsed the Ti^naf River which^ like the Yu-kand, bad 
spread itself out over the whole coiintr^aide so miich m that 
we had to cross ll over * the Nine Bndges\ Afaoai kaif-way 
between Fosgani and Karghalik we were mel by a host of 
Indiana in the Karghalik area who catertajoed us to 'tEa\ 
which meant a numher of roeai dishes and a variety of nuts 
and fruits. Most delicious of all were the grapes for which 
KargbaUk is noted, some of which were as big as plants. 


KorghaHk, Sumbi}\ ® Oi^iabet 

It Is good to be again In a place which, we know for 
gertain, Hsoari Tsang visited. He nmkes no meatioD of 
Yarkand ; and his visit to that town is therefore a matter 
of conjecture. But be did visit Kargbalilf and docs not 
miiioe bis words abotil it. His distiogmsbcxl predeoessor, 
Fa-hsienp visited KnrghaJJk ahoat A.n. 400 and found the 
Ruler devoted to Buddhist law. Around him were ^ motfe 
than a tho usand monks, mostly students of the MahayaBa\ 
Hsuan Tsangp however, appears to have been uitfavourably 
impressed by the ubaiacter of the people. "The men V he 
writes, *are pnaadonali] and cruel; they are false and irca- 
ehcrous and in open daylight practise robbery.»., Tbelr 
poJiLcncsfl is very scant; and their knowledge of arts and 
lileraiure cquaLLy so/ Yirt they were not mdiflerent to 
Tcligioii, fofp says Hsuan Tsang," they have an honeat faith 
in the three prodnus objects of worship and lave the prac¬ 
tice of religion. Theit am several lens of Sangharoiimst 
but mostly in a ruined condition; there are fioait hundred 
followers who stand by the Great Vehidc/ 

f was spedally interested to luaj that the wrtiiog in 
use ill Karghalik at that time was an Indian script. Sir 
Auicl Stein has brought together all the evidence tKaring 
on this point. Sang Yitn, a Chinese pilgrim, who grossed 
the KargbaUk Kingdom in a.d. 519, says that the writing 
resembled that of the P*o-li>-mcfi or BrubBunji (the Chiiuwe 
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call Hinduism P'o-lo-tiieii cbn). Hsuun Tsang himself 
says that the writico characters used ip KarghalUc or Cbe- 
chiu-chia. as it was known liicii« were the same as those of 
Cho-sa^ian-na or Khotan. And &t Aard Stein’s esplom- 
tions in the Khotan Desert have shown beyond doubt 
that the writing in Khotan was the Brahmi script of India. 
Thus not only the religion but even the language used in 
the kingdoms of southern Sinkiang during the T'ang 
period were borrower^ from India. 

This impressive connexion between India and China 
has been kept up, in different fields and whh various vicis- 
shudes, to oor own day. Ka/ghalik is a natural centra of 
trade with India. The two great routes from India to 
Central Asia arc the Gilgit route and the Lob route. The 
Gilgit route goes over the great Passes of the Burzil, the 
Mimaka and the Chichkiilik (or the Gcz) and debouchm 
in the Central AstEitt plain at Yaagihissar (or at Kashgar). 
The Leh route crosses the even higher Passes of the Kara¬ 
koram. Chuchu Dawan. Sanju. Sasser and Sujet and 
debouches at Korghalik- And until recently there was a 
fairly flourishing trade by the leh route. This aocountt 
for the presence, until a few ago. of Hindu traders in 
southern Sinyatifr In 1924 Skrine noticed that there 
were 100 to ISO traders from Amritsar and Hoshiarpur 
in Yarkand alone ; and there were also a few of that lees 
aurnctive tribe, Shikarpur moneylenders, in Yaogihissar 
and Karghalik. In KnrghaJik there was even a Hindu 
serai Yet 1 have not yet come across a angle Hindu 
trader in Sinkiang. ThU la an mdex to the reoent cessation 

of Indo^inere trade, partly owing to the war and partly 
owing to the political oonditions in Snkismg dunngthe 

last decade. ^ 

Jddiao tiaden* ure n<m conspiciioitt by tbdr ab;ef»c<?s 
but not Indiana, Heit# as uj Yartaiid., thfre ii a sffiail 
and compact oommunity of Indhm agricultorists. owning 
land. How far they can be regarded as Iiidiam ts a 
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qucKtwn which fives a hcadncbc. Whatever their 

nationahty to the eye of the 1 bW p the^ men have all been 
settled in Chioa, speak Turki and not Urdu and are as 
loyal to the adroJiust ration as the people among whom they 
are living- After all pationality b ooly a theory ■ the fact 
is that these men have made China their home. And to a 
statesmao and administrator fnets are more important 
than theories. 

# 


Karghulik, Afondh;', 9 Oa&her 

Gillett was after all wise in Icavmg his cook behind^ 
for everywhere, except in Yarkand--and even in Yarkand 
the Administrative Superintendent hns asked us to be his 
guests on ouf lutiim journey—we are being treated n$ 
Slate guests. In Fosgaizi the streets were actually behag- 
ged in our honour. And here, in Karghahk^ Mr Rung, 
the Hsieti Chang, has spared no pains to make us cam- 
fortnble^ He b the first District Officer 1 have met whose 
borne IS in Sinkiang, but even he docs not know Turkic 
This ignorance of local languages rniist he a serious handi¬ 
cap to District Officers ; tzi India it would be a positive 
disqualification. I would not have been able, or sent, 
to adxninbtcr the Zbob if 1 had not known Pushtu. 

Mr Kimg, a chubby litUc niaa, looking as if be b ^Ul 
in his twenties but actually 37 (ah Chinese look younger 
than they arc), was mofit hospitable. He entertaicied lu 
10 a combined luach and dinocr party wtuch lasted from 
3 to 5i Russian vodka flowed freely: and our capacity 
for quaffing it was stiznulated and accelerated by a curious 
Chinese game. One man puts forward a certain number 
of fingers and his opponent does the same. He who 
guesses the total is the winner, and the loser must empty 
hb wioe-glass. A childish game, but it serv« its purpose 
and the Chinese play it with lightning speed and 
tremendous zest- 


bazaar day in karghalik m 

Most of the Chinese here have two meals a day; and 
we afc also becomiiig two-mcaJers. We have our breakfaat 
at about 9, no lanch or dinner and an artemooa meal at 
any lime between 3 aud 5, Hull meal is big enough to 
cover lunch and dirutert but man is a slave to habit and 
I begia to fee) bongiy towardi midnight. And this keeps 
me awake. The chowkidar and the sentry bdped to keep 
me awake too^^be chowkidar by beating two sticks 
ttigether every half an boiir tn show that be was awake and 
the sentry by iodulgingt every ID minoteSt in violent sph' 
ting, accompanied by u loud noise. Evideuliy the Thiee 
I^wple’s Principles have come to Sinldmtg, but not yet 
the New b-ife Movement whkh deprecates spitting. 

It was the weekly bazaar today to Kju’ghalik; and 
Gillett and I decided to take a stroll. Actunlly it turned 
out to be a procesiHon. A crowd of men. women and 
children collected around us; and reinforced at every 
comer it followed us in a mile^long processiotL It renund* 
od me of the crowds which Anujee, with her sari, nose-ring 
and red mark on the forehead used to attract in the 
Spanish towns we passed through in I93d, The children 
had great fun running around us and in front of us won¬ 
dering what sort of creatures we wet* and how GilJett's 
eye-glass remained where it did unsupported and why his 
beard was so red. The women looked at us unveiled. 
Purdah Mcms to have gone out of fashion hern;; and 
where veils are used the object seems to be decoration 
rather than concealment. The gay colour* of which 
women seem fond were a cheerful contrast to the 
standardized blue of Chungking. The women paint ihcir 
eyebrows to oociiect ihcm both and make thran look 
like one straight unbroken line, Goitre is a* prev^alent 
as in Marco Polo’s days. Grapes and melons were 
plentiful in the bw»ar. Of local liidustrws we saw Uttle 
except feeble attempts to make ctoth and paper out of 
mulberry bark. Of Indian goods and traders there was 
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noi a. trace. Tliis is strange* for Karghalik staftdj al 
the head of a historic route between India and China—a 
route which is adoaittedly diffeuLt but which for calorics 
did not prevent Lndkaa and Chinese from using h fix 
ciilturat as well as coiiiiTierci;af pui|>oses. 


Gofm, Tuesday^ 10 Oct43f&er 

Tlrae oases are beginning to get on my nerves, Tlwy 
are sIL alike: they grow the same crops and produce the 
samn langour. They all suffer from the same cvil^—Hies 
and diistp goitre and gononheea^ rising prices and wauing 
trade and petty pinpricks rrotn petty offidals. And the 
people cjchibit a >iadd, pathelk contentment* which ia 
convenient enough to an admimstrator hut depresdng 
to a vuJtor, 

This rooming's 55-roile drive through the desert from 
Karghalik to Coma, however, was n tonic to tny drooping 
spirita. Once mom I felt i was in the amplitude of ^pac^ 
Jn front, behind, to the right, to the left was an endless 
expanse of gravel whkh stretched to the sides and merged 
with them in an all-embracmg dust-haac. Someone des¬ 
cribed it as "miles and mtks of damn air. Yet them is 
something majestic about it—something terrifying in its 
absoluteness^ ia Its exclusion of any object which might 
distract your attention. We could see nothing In the 
desert except a few hrokendown Pao T’als and a couple of 
Langais—or Posting Houses—built for the conveoienDe of 
wayfaiers. We saw no Irving creature except a solitary 
vulture which was probably aitmcted by some creature 
which had Just ceased to be livings Our route was lined 
with skeletons of animaU whkh had perished in the desert. 
To judge by tbetr niimbers^ the desert must be clamiiog far 
more victims than the Kokminak Pass or the Chkhkillik 
plateau. Indeed so numerrnis were they that Gillctt and 
T had a eompetition as to who would be able to count a 
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taigcr numlwr of skeletoiB—he on the riiht side of the 
road or I on the kfU 

Such WBS tny impression of the desert thb momiag. 
How much more tenifying it must be to a traveller on 
foot or oa hofsebachl Here is Fa-hHien's description 
of the desert: 

Here there arc many evil demons and hot 
Travellers who eiKoimter them all perish to a man- There 
is not a bird to be seen in Ow air above ntK an animal in 
the ground below. Thou^ you look all nntnd most 
earnestly to End where you can cross, yoo know not where 
to make your choice, the only mark and mdicatsoo bemg 
the dry bones of the dead left upon the sand- 

At about midday we saw a couple of doer darting 
across the road. Then we knew that an oasis ma^ be 
near. Or were they just running towards some mirap!. 
taki^ it to be water? We have in Sanskrit a metaphori¬ 
cal cxpressioii. borrowed from the desert, mriga ihriihia. 
Literally it metapboned^ it 

means the pursuit of an iroaginaiy object, ft is applied to 
a man who follows some unattainable fancy, like the deer 
in the desert which takes the distant sand to be water 
and runs towards it in order to quench its thirst, only to 
find that the longer it runs, the farther the wal« re^ 
However, the deer which we saw did not belong to this 
category, for prereatiy we resehed the pl^nt oas« of 
Gp^. We found the town gaily dacorawd. f 
is the Day of Days in the Chinese Calend^, ’the Double 
Tenth’. It is the thirty-third anniversary of the 
of the Son of Heaven, who had ruled over China for 4.000 
wars and the cstablishuieol of a Republic, based on the 
Three People’s Principles, namely, Naiionalisin, Deaux^ 
and Uvelihood. Today a also the Brat 
mauguratioa of Generalissimo Ctuang 
deal of the Republic. And^o put ^ 

ufEiit—it b also the first anniversary of my reoeption oy 
Srpresidcat as India’s ReprtsentaUre in China within 
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« few hours of his own As^umi^iiDg of the Supteiue OffiE:e 
in (be State. It was od this day last year that 1 set my 
eyes for the bnrt time on Ptesidopi xiud Maddme Chiang. 
They did indeed Jook a dtsdnguished couple—be, re^ 
pJcndcnt in (jnifomi, and she, cliic and charmtog, in a black 
dress with a red sash on which was glitlermg an Order 
wrtb the lustre of diamonds. 


Khoftitt^ Wednesdaw 1 ^ Oeiober 

Last night we attended a Tturbi dminattc performance 
in coiuiexiqn with the ‘ Double Tenth ‘ celebrations. The 
Club Hall—every town in these pans has ont--was full 
to overflowing with mciip women and children. The 
women, though Mu^lhn. took no trouble to conceal tbciii- 
sclves from the public eye. They occupied one side of the 
baJK as our own women do in dnemasand theatres in the 
less fashionable towns in India. The chkf item in the 
performance was a conpk of scenes from a very popular 
Turk] play Gharib Sanam, reminiscent of lo/lo Majntm. 
All the paraphcmaliu of romantic plays was there—the 
Waadr's son faltiiig presumptuously in love with the king's 
daughter^ she reciprocating it secretly and not daring to 
show it, her maids of honour fanning ft into flame^ his 
companions trying to ii^se him out of it^ chtadesiine 
messages^ elegant swoonings, bouquets of roses and so on. 
For a siaatl provincial town the aclrog was good and the 
music was excellent. The tunes were identical with the 
more popular and Jess iatiicate ones in North India and 
showed no Chinese influence. In fact 1 felt transported 
to a North Indian theatre; and the punctuation^ and fre^ 
quent interniption. of acting by singing was typical of our 
old Indian dramas. The dTess«+ however, were different 
Wotnen wore trousers which disappeared in tbdr long 
boots—salwars—often a waistcoat, and always a beautifully 
embroidered cap which perched on their heads without 
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hidiog their hair which fell in long plaits. Apart, from 
Gharib Saiuim tlw school childreo gave a number of son^ 
und dances. Tbo son^ wets tnortly of a patriotic charac' 
ter. as befitted a perforomiKe io honour of the * Double 
Tenth *. The following wore sonw of the reftoios as traoi* 
lated to me. *Our sttsngth must grow from more to 
more so that otir eDemiBS may be utterly vanquished, 
‘Thirty-three years have passed since the people of China 
have come into their own. During this period they have 
made more progress than in the preceding 3,000 years,' 
‘Our land is a beantiful ^rden; and wc are the nightin^les 
in it. Now we cao sing more lustily than ever before. 
And. at the end of the play, a portrait of Sun Yat-sen. 
held aloft by two of the dancers, was brought on the stage, 
lo Chungking the audience would have sprung to their 
foet; here oo one stood up. Evidently the cult of Sun Y^- 
sen has not yet made much headway in ttese outlying 
regions. 

Our own closest contact with that cult has been Ihrougb 
Madame Sun Yal-«n. Our meetings with her will rerrusin 
among our ^perishable memories of Chungking, For 
there is about her something infinitely gracious. John 
Gunther was not esaggemting in docribing her m ‘a 
giuKlle, a hidden flower, a beautifully luminou-s bit of 
porcelain; a source of spiritual continuity and power; 
a shadow with flame behind it . 

The country between Goma and Khoian was very 
similar to that between Karghalik and Coma, ' Miles and 
miles of damn all’ intcraperised with a very occasional 
oasis, whose very PtUtence depends on tbestre^ issu'ni 
from the Kunliui mountains and d»appcaring in tbe ever- 
advancing desert. Only, there was a change in the nature 
of the desert. It t$ becoming increasingly sandy. And 
then the bnd becomts undulating. Instead trf one vast 
capunse of gravel, one sees, as it were, waves and waves of 
sandy desert, with elephantine sand dunes which disappeaf 
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indifitmgutshabjy among tlic foothills of the Kimlun range. 
The Kunlun range itself has remained hidden; we have 
bfxm motoring within a few miks of it, but so impenetrable 
is the dust haze in these parts that we have not yet been 
able to get a giimpK of it. Towaids the end of our trip 
today we passed over thn dry stony bed of the Kara-fcash 
River whiub brings Large quantities of water in thesumiuer; 
and theft we entered Khotan, the largest oasis in the Tarim 
basD and historically the most intcrestiag^ 


Khoiiui^ Thursday^ 12 October 

I am on hallowed ground. My thoughts fly back to 
a period when Khotan u&ad to be a centre of crvilizalion. 
Not merely the cent re of a erviUzadon, but the rendezvous, 
the product and the transmitter of the throe greatest civi¬ 
lizations tbi world has seeiL, namely, the ludum, Chinese 
and Graeco-Roman. So great was the impact of Indian 
culture on Sinkiang in the first ten ^^tixiies of the Christian 
era that this region may appropriately be ^llod, as Ptolemy 
called it, Scrindia. ^ 

The two groHi apcmles of Sciindmn culture and lelipoD 
were the Chinese pilgrims, Fa-hsicn and Hsuan Tsang. 
Both virited Khotan, the formp’ on his way to India 
in AJi. 400 and the Latter cm his way baj± Erorn India 
to China in a.j>- 644, and have kft accomits of rL * A 
pLeasanC and prosperous Kingdom", says Fa-hsien about 
Khoian, "with a numerous and flourbhing poptdatton. 
The inhabitants all profess our Law and join together in 
its religioua music for ihcir enjoyments The monks 
amounl to several rnyriads, most of whom are students of 
the Mahayana.* The king was an ardent Buddhist; and 
Pfl-hsicn goes into raptures over ‘the king’s New 
Monastery'. ‘Seven or dght Li to the west ^f the dtyV 
says Fa-hsien, * is what is called the king's New Monasteryt 
the building of which took dgbly yisais and extended 
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over tbrM reigns. It is 25(1 otihits in rich in 

elegant carving and inlaid work, covered with gold and 
silver, and funiishcd throughoul with a comhinatioo of 
Jkl] the precious substances. Behind the tope tbero has 
been built a Hall of Buddha, of the utmost magnilkiencc 
and boanty, the beams, pillars, vcnctianed doots and 
windows being all overlaid with leaf-gntd. Besides this, 
the apartments of the monks are imposingly and elegantly 
decorated, beyond the power of words to express.’ 
Fa^hsicn himself was accommodated in the Gomati 
monastery, known after the Kara-kasb River which we 
crossed yesterday and which was then known as Gomati 
even as the Yarkand River was known as Sita, He givo* 
a vivid description of the great spring festtval when sacred 
intages were carried through the city in splcndi^y 
decorated cars 'more than thirty cubits hi^’ and ‘looking 
like the great halls of a monastery’—a description which 
reminded roe of the great procession of the sacred chariots 
of the Madura temple in which t oOcn took part asn boy, 
Hsuan Tseng who came to Khotnn from Karghalik 
ba.s left an even mom detailed description of Rhotan, its 
and its monuments. His fame as a sa^ had 
preceded him; he was received by the king htmseir on 
the border of his teniloiy and escorted to the capita) 
which was at a distanoe of three marches from the border. 
He spent eight months in Khotan and has thus described 


The country is aboal 4.000 U in circuit; iIk greater 
part is nothing bat sand and gm«l a^ the arahic porti^ 

5? the land is very contn^^^c QfTrB[S! 

the cuIliTOtion of cereals and produce* abondan« of frui^ 
The manuracturcs are carpets, felts of fme q^ty 
woven light silks. Moreojer. it produem white 
jade. The climate is soft and agr^We 
tornadoes which bring with them clouds of dust. TIk 
manners and customs show a sense of 
The inhabitants are mild by odturc aiid TEsjMCtftd* 
love to study literature and difttinguiih themselves hy thor 
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skill and industry. The people are ^ven lo 

enjoyments and live content^ with their loL Music ts 
much practised in the country and rtten love the song and 
the dance^ Few of them wear p^nnents of woof and fur; 
most dre^s m U^t silks and wliJte doth. Their appearance 
is fuJl of urbanity; their customs anc well regulated- They 
have chronicks- Their written characters as well as their 
laws and literature resemble the Indian model j the formi 
have been somewhut modified^ but the dUTerences are 
slight. The spoken language diHers froin that of other 
territories. The bw of Buddha is held in great esteem. 
There are about a hundred Sangharamas, containing some 
five thousand monks, most of whom study the doctrine 
of the Great Vehide. 

Hsuim Tsong relates an Intcr^ting legend regarding the 
origin pf Khotan or 'Ku-staiia\ which means ‘the breast 
of the earth". According lo this legend the first king of 
Khotan was descended miractilously from Vaisravana. 
whom the Chinese call Pi-sha-mon aod Hindus cali Kubera, 
the God of Wealth. As this ro 3 ^ child would not take 
milk he was fed by the earth which swelled up into the 
form of a woman^s breast Hence the name Ku-stana, 
the old name for Khotan^ Hence also the exiatence in 
Hsuan Tsang's time of the great lefnple of Vakravana in 
Khotan. Stein ha.s subjected this legend to a critbal 
analysis and is of opuLion that tt potnts to " a partial oceu- 
padon of Khotan by rndian immigrants from the r^on 
of ancieoL Taaib*. His theory is supported by the pre¬ 
valence at that rime of an Indian Language in Khotan to 
which Hsuan Tsang has refetred and which is amply borne 
out by Stein"s discovery pf ihoumnds of Kharoshtbi 
documents in the Niya site* rebting lo everyday adminis¬ 
trative matters- It is also corroborated by the racial 
characteristics of the people of Khotan whose featiires 
often resemble those of the Dards and the Kushmiris. 

Stein has also identified the sites of various buildiiip 
to which reference has been made by Hsuan Tsang and 
subsequent visitors to the capital of Khotan. One such 
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was Mount Gosringa where there was a coavecLt, contala- 
iflg 8 statue of Buddha which sseut forth a bnilkDt light 
From this mount Buddha himself was said to have prcaohed 
a sormon* cxpotmduig the Law^ aad prophesying that a 
great Buddhist Kingdom would arise ia that regioiL Stein 
has identified this ruount with Kohmari hill above the 
Kara-kash Rivor. Even today it is venerated—but as a 
Muslim Zmrat. The capiluJ of the kingdom itself was 
situated on a spot, now called Yotkaiip some five miles 
from KhoUn. Here was the tempic of Vaisravacta* 'a 
tower built in wood, seven storeys high', at the suoimit 
of which resided the God himself. Here stood the royal 
palace^ which consisted of a number of biuldiDgs^ all faning 
east and coversl with frescoes. Hera* according to a 
Chinese mission which visited Khotan in a.d 735. was 'the 
Pavilion of the Seven Phoenutes'. And from here issimd 
that grand proecs^on of sacred images in lofty camj to 
see which Fn-hsicii prolonged his stay in Khotan for 
three months. 


FriiLiyr 13 Octobtr 

When I decided to come to Khotan I had hopes that 
I might be able to see some remaiiis of the old dvilizatioi] 
of Khotam I have been able to w nothmg. Stein's 
books had prepared mu for a disappointmenl ^ but 1 had 
not realized that all traces of an ancient civilization coidd 
be so compleiely blotted out. The old stupas and vihojw. 
temples and monasteries, palacjss ind pavilions are all 
buried in the dust, beyond even the power of Stein's spade 
to !inearih+ So is Buddhism. By the tenth c^tary a.d. 
Euddbism in Sinkiang and indeed in all China had become 
debased. It had lost \U original glow and hold on 
the people. The dine was ripe, m China proper, for an 
awakening; it came with the revival Confudankni 
whKh took place under the Sung dynasty and with the 
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advent, is "ibe Western RegionsV of a sew and \in\t 
faith, IsUm* Even so the Buddhist Kingdom of Khotim 
pnt up a mote prolonged and more ptrenuDUB light against 
Tslmn than any of its neighbours. By a^, 1000, how¬ 
ever, it aucGiunbed ; Mtirco Palo who visttM Khotan two 
centuries later wrote that the people were 'aH worshipper? 
of Mahommet* and 'subject to the Great Kami' (Kublal 
Khan). 

Thus ended the long and honourable connodoo between 
Khotan and India : and Serindk became a Senslamie 
state. 

The religioo changed but not the people. They have 
not changed physically or moraUv. Slein has potuLed 
out (hat there have been few cthm'e vanadons in these 
oases. Protected by the de^rt on one side and the moim- 
tains on the other the people have rernaiaed racially intact 
from the dawn of history. These oases oever atlmctcd 
a pastoral people, for the rajnfaU is Itas than 2 inches a 
year and there is little grazing. Moreover, to live happi^ 
in these re^ons, "ctibb'd* cabin’d and conJinM" in tbeae 
pleasant, but stagnant oases, surrounded by the over- 
CBCToaching deserL requires more philosophy and conr 
tentmeal thaa the avwage human being possesses* 

In the first faw centuries of the Christian ot. Buddhism 
gave the cieces&iry philosophy and contentment. The 
philosophy is gone but the contentment remains. The 
people of this region have been a prey to the winds of 
fortune. Tlie Chinese conquered it, lost it and conquered 
it over and over again. Hordi^ of Htms» Yuehchi, White 
Huns, Tibetans and Uigar Turks have ovemm these regions 
from time to time* And yet the iohabilnnts held on, 
apparently mmiffled. 

Tbo East bertv^d low before the bls<vl» 

In patient, deep dbdom. 

£bc let th£ tliiindff past. 

And plun^ In thoosht sfaicu 
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But no t the pisoplc of tbcse parts did not plunge in though 
but in song and dandDg. 'Music is monh practised in 
the country*, said Hsuan Tsang, ‘and miai Jove the song 
and the dance * That is as true today as it was 1,300 
agn Last ni^l I myself noticed with what zest and viva¬ 
city the Twki girls sang and danced on the stage- Even 
in the carpel factory wbicli we visited this moniing the 
workas were singing, or humining tunes. 

The people of the Khoian repon have always been 
fond of sensual pleasures. They have b«n charged with a 
certain laxity of morals. Marco Polo noted as follows: 
‘If the hasband of any woman goss away upon a joomey 
and remains away for more than 20 days, as soon as that 
term is past the wotnan may marry another man and the 
husband may mairy whom ho pleases.' Evidently variety 
is the spice of life. 

Politically they have had no lack of variety. Even 
during the last decade they have gone through vanoos 
vicissitudes. Id 1937 wben Gillett visitod these om«b, 
they were under the iron yoke of their fellow-rebponists, 
the Tunganst and Ma Hu-shao, the Tungan rebel leadet, 
bad his headquarters in Khotan. The Too^ns, however, 
were soon liquidated; and Sinldang came under Geoernl 
Sheng Shih-ts'ai, who owned but a threadbare alle^nce 
to the Central Goverrunent and proclahn^ as distil^ 
from the Three People’s Principles, the Gtwl Prin¬ 
ciples of Government of which the cardinal article was 
friendship nrith Soviet Russia- Now the Ctaual Govern¬ 
ment wields direct authority in the Province; and Turid 
girls are ringing 'San Min Chu 1" with as much gusto as 
they used to ledte ‘Uu Ta Cheng Ts’e** a ooupk of 
ytsm ago. 

1 TteTliiw Ptoi3k'5 

SU Gccftl PiiMpka of Gofvtamfficni « Gcpto Sbcnf 
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Khotm^ Satiirday^ 14 Ocwli^r 

Hcrop in Khotan* we ara evea niom aotcjljiiQiKl 

than elsewhere on our tour. We are aecdioniodaLcd 
in a ymnen, built by the AdnsjnistraUva Supenntenckntf 
Mr Li Wesi Fang. It is a gpleadid buildijigp wiUi a racep- 
tioa room. Large dining and olfice rcN?ms. a number of 
guest rooms and all conveniences (exi^pt ooc), ft ig 
sitii&tod in Lho heart of ihe native quarter. * Native V by 
tbo way, la not a term of reproach here as k is in India. 
ChtEkcse ofEckls who know English speak quite naturaJly 
and without condescension of the Turkis as * natives \ 
*WheD wo are among the natives," oue of thon told me, 
'wn observe the native holiday ' (i.c. Friday), 

Mr Li Wei Fang liiro in the yumen in almost guber- 
natoriBl style. He has a large retinue of welLtiained ser- 
vants; and his cook, who hails ftom PeldDg, is a oiarvnL 
He can turn out Cbine^, English, French and Russian 
disbes with equal fuclilty. Last night he gave us a surprise; 
be produced an excellent dbh of Indinn puLao and kabob. 
bli ii has an ompk stock of wines too to whkh Gilktt 
and I did full justke. At the end of the dinner wo were a 
fwaying pkluie of inlemational fellowship, swearing more 
enthusiastically than articulately Lhq ctefnal fneodship 
between our Nations. 

Mr Li struck me as a man of ability and tmaginatioit. 
He Is a native of Manchuria and has spent seven years kt 
this Frovioce. three of them in Khotnu. He told me that 
be devoted hia first yair in Khotau to the improvemeot of 
communkatious ^ hii second year to the devdopment of 
cottage industries; his third to the revival of the silk 
industry: and he proposes to devote the fourth year to the 
ipnead of cduca tian. He took us to a number of factories 
—a sQk factory, woollen factoryp carpet factory and leotber 
factory, f was particularly Interested in the silk industry 
for which China has been fumous from tirue iiumemoruiL 
Khotan has been identified with *Serindia\ froni which, 
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according to Procopius, ibn siUcworM was first iatrodiMd 
into the Byzantine Enipirc* The story Is that ip aj 3. 550, 
the Emperor Justin tan i>nrsciaded two Persian monki to 
bring him the precious eggs from Kathay^ which they hid 
tn a hollow bamboo stafi" at the risk o1 their Lives; for 
deotJi wmiJd have been tite penalty had tin? Chinese dis¬ 
covered the contents of the bamboo stafE Hsnan Tsang 
has related the legend of the introduction of aiUtwomis 
into Kholao itself, Hnaring that CItina possessed silk- 
wonns^ the King of Khotan sent an envoy to China to 
procure them; but the Emperor of China would not let 
them go outside Ids frontier. The King of Khotan there¬ 
fore adopted a rose. Ho prayed for the hand of a Chinese 
Princess. The request was granted; and the Princess was 
privatflly asked by the king's tncssetiger to bring with Her 
some mulberry seeds and silkwonna so that she might be 
able to wear fine silk robm in Kbotam These she brought 
into Khotan by concealing them in the Iming of her head¬ 
dress which the Frontier Guards did not dare to eiaminn . 

At tlM carpet factory 1 Icamt that the workers were 
paid 5 kochins, or Less than 3 lumas a day; but I vma told 
that they were given rice at concession rales. I admired 
the dcflncss of their hands. They are csperiiDCnticg with 
various designs, borrowed from Persian» Bokhara and 
Brussels carpets. This does credit to thdr iinltativc geojus, 
but will do no good to the reputatiem of Khotan carpets 
which are valued by connoisseurs in Asia and Europe for 
their native designs such as the pomegraimtii, the Tree of 
Life, and for the itiiimtabic sb^o whkh they derive from 
the nitive vegetable dyes. 

Last night Gillett and I were ^ven a gmat welcome in 
the presence of some 2,000 persons in the local Town Hall 
cum Club and Theatre. Mr li read out a speech, welcom¬ 
ing m on behalf of the 600,000 persona in his Divisinii 
and stressing the age-long friendslup between China and 
India. He hoped that my visit to Sinkiang would be 
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fo-How^ by closer rektions in ths coiqiiiorgial no ttss tluan 
the ciiituml fk:ld. Mr Li made a. speech in a sirntbr veio^ 
welcoming Giliett. I replied« nnd GilJott at;ted as my 
intcrprutCTt thus avoidini a speech himsdf. A DUmbef 
of Turki giila sang a song in our honour* canyitig n iiod 
banner on which were inscribed in English and Chinese 
ihe words; "Welcome to Mu K. P. S. MENOhr and 
Mr M. C. Gn-LETT and OLOitioos ^jocess in thek work". 
There were also a nuniber of dances and song? in which 
the only words 1 could undei^Und were " San Miii Chu 1 "p 
T hese were followed by a few scer^ from old Chinese 
plays. In the symbolism and vigour of their acting and the 
general din of the perf ormance, they reminded me of oar 
own Kathahali.* I do not think any actore can do such 
justice to the fury and tumuJt of Oghting as the Chinese 
can— or could, for the teodeocy now seems to be a drift 
away from the old drainahc tradilionSr The scene of one of 
the plays was laid in Han times. It struck me as a very 
democratic play« A coolie falls in love with tus master^s 
daughter; and she with him. Tbe mother Is in sympathy 
with the lovers; but the father is furioiis and turns the 
young man out* He joins the army. In the course of 
lit years" military service, he wins great lanreb and actually 
carves out a kingdom for himseir He then retnrDS home 
as a Frin^. Tfae various scenes deal with the tfestment 
he moles out to his former relations. There is a touching 
but highly restrained and, according to Indian stand¬ 
ards, somewhat frigid meeting between the Prince and his 
brides The father-in-law b summoned before him and is 
made to lose his face in public^ As for bis mother-ia-Lavr, 
ho profitmtes himself before her and does her honour; and 
she ukea the opportunity to give her husband a bit of her 
mind. An old servant, who used to ill-tr^t him, is be¬ 
headed. Then there appears on the stage a girl wbom he> 
had marned in cjdle. She is the daughter of n long tn the 
I Tbe art of pantontme in Mikbar. 
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outlying regions whom he deTealcd in battle and who was 
forced to give her In him in marriage, just as Chandra 
Gupta, the fotmdef of the Mauiya Empire in Indio, com¬ 
pelled Scleucus, ruler of Alexander the Great’s Dependen¬ 
cies in North-W«t India, to give Wr daughter in rrEuriage 
to him. This lady, howe;vCT, is gauchfi and clumsy 
in her behaviour; and there are some amusing scenes 
in which she is taught the polite manners of China, For 
China is the Flowery Middle Kingdom, tte home of good 
mannera; and the nest are ’outer barbariaiiS*. 


Keriya, Sunday, 15 October 

“Po^jiy did nur longest and most tiring journey, 
(rom Khotan to Kcriya, a distance of 1U nhles. It took 
us over eight hours. 

Soon after we hsft Khotaa wo crossed the Yiming-kash. 

* the River of White Jade% Just as we had crossed the Kara- 
kash, * the River of Black Jade ’ while approwhing Kholaii. 
On these tvrin rivers depends the prosperity, and indeed 
the existence, of Khotan as an oasis. They are the only 
two rivers whkh find their way across the desert and join 
the Tarim River. All other rivers, such as the Go^a and 
the Keriya, are lost is the sands or airbed in irrigaliom 
Chinese Turkestan is indeed, as Huntingdoii calls it in his 
Pulse of Asia, ‘the Land of Withering Rivers*. 

The Yurung-kash Riv«^, like the Kara-kash and the 
Yarkand, spreads itself out over the level pUio like 
poyaaom* on a plantain leaf. It has, however, its moments 
Of fury; last siimroci it washed away the road leading to 
the silk factory which we viated yesterday. We crossed 
the Yomng-kash by a newly constructed bridge. Mr U 
told US that bunditds of laboufers had to be employed 
day and night for eight months in order to complete thU 
bridge. The construction of such bridges and of the 
t A Mtlabw sweet. 
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KEfifag^-Xcriya road itself over rcgbas which m most 
places have no water, go habitaddn and no stodc^ was a 
lasjc of the greatest difficulty. Like the building of the 
Gfcai Walk cveiy stone of whkb is aaid to have cost a 
htunan HfCj it has mspiiKl poetry. One of the poems about 
the eonstnictiau of the Yarkaud Bridge was distn^tcful to 
the local authontfcsr and 1 was told that a sum of ],€00 
koehin!! was olT^ed as reward to anyone who would 
furnish a due to the discovery of the author. He still 
remains untraeed. 

For the first hour after living Xhotan we saw the usimJ 
oasis sccoery—fields of maize^ cotton and wheat, and 
willows and poplars. Abruptly the oasis censed to exist; 
and once more we entered the great sandy desert. Today 
we cncounlcred typical desert winds. The wind started 
by blowiog the alJ-pervadJng sand a few feel above the 
ground; and the desert looked Hke a sea^ envelopod in 
the morning mist^ Suddenly, however, the wind gathered 
momentum and became a howUug snudstonn, the tike of 
which I had never before experimiced. When we got out 
of the car, we were almost blown off our feel; aud even 
inside the car* our eyes, noses and mouths were full 
of sand. How terrible it must ha%e been for travellers on 
foot or horseback^ like Fa-bsien and Hsuati T^g (or 
Gfllett in 1937) to encounter Ihese sandstorms! 

we left the desert and passed through a few 
oasB like Cheria and Gulakhma. But these Were dlflercBt 
from the mighty oaks of Yarkand and Khclan. They were 
in the grip of the desert, even as the titbal areas on oar 
North-West Frontier are, literally and metaphorically, 
in the grip of British India. 

We IcA these oases towards the end of our journey and 
entered the desen once more. But now the desen had 
changed. It was one vast collection of sand dimes. Wn 
wound our way thfough hundreds of sand dunes, eovered 
with tamarisk. The ground here ha^ apperendy suffideni 
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tnoistun: fdr the growth of tamaimk and low ahnite and 
even a few trees, but not sutficient for oultivatjon. The 
trees* with the yeUow and brown tints of antiuno, and the 
tamanslf:* red and purple, clinging to the sand dunes pve 
colour to the desert. And the wind rose scaltonbg the 
muLticolourod leaves, 

AutmOD is upon us. ‘ One night ^ wrote Ou-yang Hsiu. 
a distinguished Outiese wiiirr of the ele:vcath century^ 
"I had just sat down to my books, when suddenly 1 heard a 
Bou nd far away towards the sotrth'WcsL Listeniiig i nt^tty, 
T wondered what it could be. On it came, at Gist like the 
siting of a gentle zephyr^.. - gradually deerpcnlng into 
the splash of waves upon suif-beat shore,.,. the roaring 
of huge breakers Ln the startled night, and howling slonn- 
gusts of wind and rain. It burst upon the hanging bell, 
and set every one of its pendants tinkling into tunc* It 
seemed like the muiSed march of soldiers, humodly 
advancing bit in moutli to the attack, when no shouted 
orders rend the air, but only the tramp of men and 
horses meet the car. 

said 1* “what noise is that? Go foitfi and 
see,” ”Sir/^ ropliod the boy, on his return, ""the moon 
and stars are brightly shiningt the SDver River sjKins the 
sky. No sound of man is heard without l ’tis but the 
whispering of the trees, ” 

“*Alasl” I cried; ^autunm is upon ua. And ts it 
thus. O boy. that auLumn comes! autumn the cmcl and 
the cold: autumn the season of fog and mist; autumn the 
season of cloudless skies; autumn the season of piercing 
hlasta; autumn the seasoii of desolation and blight! 
Chill is the sound that heralds its approach; and then tt 
Itaps upon us with a shouL All the rich lusurianrcc of 
green b changed; all the proud foliage of the forest swept 
down to earth. withcfKl beneath the icy breath of the 
destroyer* For nutunm b Nature^s chief csecutiopcr; 
and its symbol is darkness. It has the temper of sled; 
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aj)d its symbol is a sbnJp sword. It i$ tke j^vongiDg sagelp 
riding upon an aunosphcrc of d^Ui. As spring is die 
epoch of growth, so autum n is the epoch of nrnturity: 

Its stmioa decay, 

And cndt 

In ■ cEyuig. dying fait. 

Aod 5ud b the hour when maturity is possedt for that 
which passes its prime must die:. 

what is diis to plsnis and trees, which fade 
away in their due season?,,, But stay, there is man^ man 
the divinest of ail tbag^. A hundred cares wreck his 
hearty countless arudcLi)^ Lracc thdr wrinkJes on his 
brpw: until his inmost self ia bowr»l bentath the burden 
of life. And swifter still he hurries to decay when vainly 
scriving to attain the upnttninabK or grieving over his 
ignorance of that which can never he known. Then 
comes the whitening hair; — and why not? Has a man an 
adamantine framct that he should outlast the trees of the 
field? Yet after nil who is it, save himselL that steals his 
strength away? Tell me, O boy, what right has man to 
acciw bis autumn blast?” 

^My boy made no answer. He was fast asleep^ No 
sound reached me save that qf the cricket chirping its 
response to my dirge/ 


Aerfw, Afomiry, 16 Ociobw 

Here too we are the guests of the District Magistrate 
and are accoEntnoduled in the yameu. Unlike the yamen 
in Khotan, this ts an old-rashioncd, sinty-year-old building, 
constructed in the time of the Muochus. At Ibe entrance 
there is an toscriptioa of the motto of Confucins, which 
Sun Yat-sca used to love, ^Tien Hsia Wet Kiiag\ which 
means ^equality for all beneath the iuo\ The huMing 
bears certain typical features of old Chinese building— 
moon doors, courtyards nod spirit doors. Spirit doors are 
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nifa fii to keep the spirits away. The Chiw^ used to 
ibitik that spirits could only walk in a straight line and not 
go round eornere. lodcod oiw of the leawiis why 
Manchus strenuously objocted to the coDStruetion of railr 
ways was because they ran in straight Unes and would 
enable the spirits to travel for miles and miles at a stretch. 
Another reason was that they might disturb the ancestral 
spirits. 

The Kenya Club gave an entertainment m our honour. 

It of a number of dances. Some of ibeui wens 

Russian: the rest were Turki. The former were mosUy 
a matter of legs; the latter aike Irdlaa dances) mostly a 
matter t^ hands. Ollletl’s explanation for the greater ^ 
of hands is that it is a remnant of our nomadic habits, 
because while riding one can use one's hands belter 
one’s legs. This theory left me amused Iml UDOonvinced. 
The most accomplished dancer was undeniably pret^; she 
bad a MadoQna*like head on which was perched a jaunty 
embroidered cap. She captured Gillett’fi bachelor fa^ 
and my mature approval. We thought she was m her 
but Gillett discovered to his regret that she had her 
hair braided in two plaits whkh meant that sl» 
married. Married women in these parts hare a hahit of 
advertising that fact. Girls who are immarrmd wear their 
hair in a number of plaits; girls who are m^cd, m two. 
Moreover, the older married women wear stripes across the 
breast—gencraUy gre«i stripes over a black owl. 

Among the Turkis the married woman is teld to be 
more dclociable than a virgin. The ceremony of bradmg 
the hair in two plaits is almost as important a aa 

marriage. The husband gives a feast called Jawaahlt Toi; 
there is music and dancing; and the woman appears wi 
her hair braided in two plaits. She has now become a 
jBwan, Turki poets address thdr odes to Jnwiins and 
not to mere Omkans (girU). The former has wpeneiK*; 
the latter hns none. The following rhyme traoslatod by 
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Skrim b typical of the Turki attitude: 

WiM 15 ft who knows whathflflJch H wwnliT 
Not ilK l^thy man who has never been iit 
What woman hr il Out Icoowi wotth in the mint 
Not the Eut who tiever been i Jnwnn. 

The dances which we saw were cs^tially, and the 
music eotirely, lotiian In typt There were^ however^ 
certain Turki touches. One dance portrayed a who^ 
scene of courtjship la gestures without a soundn The 
more pasaionately be woos^ the more resolutety ^e rejects 
him; aad the music ^ows louder and louder and the 
dance madder and madder. Suddenly the climax is 
reached: the tension relaxes, the damsel relen ts, the mxisk 
drops aad the blissful pair Jeave the stage in utter weariness. 


Keriyaj Tu^sday\ 17 October 

Keriya is the last oF oar oases in southern Sinktaag— 
"a terminal oasis'* as Stmn would call it. To the east lies 
the 900 miles of desert to Tim Huang, fa the old days, 
however, Keriya was by no rncans a terminal oasis. It 
was rather an intermediate oasis. Beyond Keriya lay a 
siring of oases as far as Tun Hoang, " the Gave of the 
Thousand Buddhas ^ whence branehfsd off the two old 
trade routuFi between the East and the West. The Northern 
route went from Tun Huang past Turfiin and the northern 
oases of the Tarim basin to Kj^hgar and thence to Ferghana 
and Samarkand. The Southern route passed through 
Lob Nor and Kenya, Khotan and Yarkand to the Qxus. 
Even today there are a few tiny oases between Keriya and 
Tnn Huang, struggling for existence in the jaws of the 
desert. But the older oases arc gone for ever. The Jawi 
have closed in; and the desert has won. 

It was left to an archaeologist of the Govemmcnl of 
India to open up ttee jaws whkh had remained closed for 
fifteen centuries, and to reveal to the world the existence 
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of n imiqoe dvllizadoa, tender^ spirituals onistic and 
eclectJc^ AJaag ihc edge of tbe Taklatuakaii desert, on 
the beds of rivers which have now dried ups there flowed 
and merged, in the flrst few centuries of the ChrisUaD era^ 
the streams gf Chiacse, Indiea and Hellenistic dvih^attona. 
At Hndere, at hfiraitp by the Lob Nor take, on the Niya 
River bed, amidst the ruins of ancient dwellings which 
had been abandoned since the third century and above 
all in Tun Eionngp in a waLlcd-up rock chapd which bad 
been hidden for 900 years, Aurel Stein discovered hundreds 
of wooden documents in Indian script and language, 
beautiful gold coins showing Zeus hnrUng the thunderbolt, 
manuscripts in Chinese, Tibetan and Brahmu rows of 
cave tempks hko those in HUora and Ajanta and beautiful 
frescoes depicting every scene in the life of Buddhm 

Not for me to visit these hallowed sites. Nor* except 
for the sentimental interest, is there much point in visiting 
them; for thanks to Sldn, many of their tmsuits can bo 
seen in comfort in the British Museum, London, and the 
Central Asian Antiquities^ New Ddhi. What a wonderful 
Ufe was Sir Auiel Stein's, who throughout was engaged in 
doing what he wanted to do, did it estremely well and di^ 
in KabuL a Mecca to hini and not far froni the scene of 
his labours, at the age of 80, still doing his work 1 


Khotan* ^yi*dnptda}\ 18 October 

This morning Hsunn Tsung and I parted company. 
Since Tushkurghon, which I reached almost esactly i 
month ago, I have b«scis following in his footslepa. Now 
he goes eastwards and I leturti westwards. I shall have to 
contont myself with imaginiiig bimf as he is depicted in 
one of the frescoes in Miran, proceeding on and on with 
his animah heavily laden with sacred scriptuies. He ha$ 
another 900 miles of desert to do bdbre he reaches ‘the 
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Cave of Ihe Thousand Buddhas None has given a more 

vivid dcseriptioo of the desert than himself: 

The sands extend like a dri^B flood for a 
Uiace, piled up or scattered before the wind. Ihcre J> 
no trace left behind by travellers, and oftm-umes iti® 
is lost, and so they wander biiher and th^f, quite ^ 
wildered, wilhnut any guide or dire^on. 
water nor herbage to be found; and hot ^ 

blow. When these winds nse both man and bfflst 
confused and forgetful; and there they itnuuu ^rfe^y 
disabled. At times sad and piainlive o^ea are hoard and 
piteous cries, so that between the sights and so^ ^ 
toe desert men get confuifid and know not wither tl^ 
go. Hence there are so mony who pensh on the jounw^ . 

We covered the 11! miles from Kcriya to Kholan to 
six hours (excluding three hours* halt with the Hsioo 
fTiang at Lof with whom we had dinner) whertsas we took 
eight hours to go from Khotan to Kenya; and for about 
fifty miles our car had to plough its way through sand ovff 
a mule track. Weather conditions, however, were cntiKly 
in our favour today. We did not encounter any sandstorms 
in the desert as we did on Sunday last. There was not 
even a wind. It was like a tranquil morning in the Arabuin 
Sea after a stormy passage during toe South-West monsoon. 


Goma, Thursday^ 19 October 

We are rutoing back to Kashgar. The outward joum^ 
to Keriya took us IS days (including halts); we intend to 
do the return joorncy in 5. Our car, dTiveo, with uncanny 
skill by Mir Hamza, has been going gaily (except for to¬ 
day’s breakdown) over sand and stone, motor road and 
mule track, unbridged rivers aod wind-swept deserts. 
Mif Hamza is a Pathan who cotiws from the North-West 
Frontier; befom he came to Kashgar be used to manu¬ 
facture rifles in the Kohat tribal territory. There is only 
one thing he cannot brook-—directions. And Gillett is 
as chary of giving him directions as my brother was to his 
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driver; when asked wbetiicr he drove bis car biziiscLr. he 
tqplied that he did not believe In keeping a dog aiKl barkings 
In these parts our car is a stmiige phenoiEiicoon^ IL 
reminds inc of the Erst time a appeared in nry own 
notive towiip Kottayam. It was m 1^8; and I remefober 
OUT servant eommg excitedly to n£ saying that be just saw 
earriage ninniiig without horses and without bliLlDcki^ 
Here, too^ rnen and animals are not used to the sight of 
cars. On stseiog our station wngoot horw take fright; 
riders topple over; women on fleeing donkeys clasp their 
babies to tbeir breasts; and their embroiderod caps fly into 
space^ Pedestrians too behave in a stmnge fashiom 
Yesterday^ while wo were pasidug throuih Charshamba 
Bazar near Kbotan, a man on seeing our ear darted froin 
the right side of the road to Lhe left and a woman from the 
left to the rights They clashed in the middle of the road 
within a foot or two of the ear^ rebounded, somewhat 
dazed* to their respective positions and then joined in the 
general laiighier. 

For the hist few miles after leaving Khotan we took a 
by-road in order to see the populous and seemingly pros¬ 
perous oasis of Knrakash. At about the twenty-Eftb 
mile we rejoined the motor road and entered the desert- 
Whea we bed gone another 25 miles we tmf that the road 
bad been breached, presumably by a moimlain torrent lost 
summer We were tberefore obUged to drive over the 
sandy bed and got stuck. Mir Hamza and the other 
servants worked like demons for two hours, removing the 
sand, placing stones and Jo^ in front of tbe car 
and pushing it; but nil in vain. In tbe flrsl hour the car 
went forward oinctly 2^ feet: and in the second hour, 
feet. We bad to traverse a hundred yards of sand 
before we could get ou to ihe main road; the neaieiit oasis 
was about 15 mdes away: and it was nearing evening. It 
looked as if we might have lo spcxid the night in tbe descft. 
Suddenly it oocitrred to me that 1 mi^t seek the help of 
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Iho Godded in a temple necu- OUapakin in which Amijee 
has gj^t £^th andp ll^oiigh hcr^ I. 1 said ti:i mysdf ihAt 1 
would give soDie such aCTering aa Eilk, worth R^. if the 
car moved on to the tmlo road in half an hoitr, and worth 
Rs. 20, if it happened in a quarter of an hour. Evidently 
the Goddess was not greedyt for she daimed only the 
smaller amount * and exactly in half an hour our oar got 
out of the ^^Tid and on to the motor road, 

I am not nverctedidous in the^ matters, but must 
na:ord an even mora aiognlar experience I have had. Thai 
ton related to the same lempk. About three years ago I 
aucompaniod Aniijec to this temple^ She suggested titat 
1 should put on an tmdereloth as a sign of mspoqt to the 
Goddess I hut ! declined, -^yhtg laughingly thni the God- 
desa wouldn^t mind as she herself had precious little doth' 
fngl On mtionmg from the temple 1 began to fed a 
tEnible and nnaccountablp itching in a certain part of my 
body* I was so ashamed of tt that I did not mentioD it 
even to Anujcc. I siUfercd from It for two days' and on 
the third day 1 suggested to Anujeo that we might visit 
that temple again. Aoujee wondered why I had snddenly 
become so devout. I put on an underclolhT we 
bought some red silk as offering to the Goddess and war- 
shippex) at the temple with dna decorum; and on retunung 
home, the itching completely disappeared. I told this to 
Antijee the n^t morning; and she burst into peals of 
gratihed laughter* 


Karghaiik^ Friday, 20 Ocwhrr 

From Goma to iCargholih, most of the ^ rnUes of road 
by tiLTougb the desarL There was no habitation whatever 
except a couple of bngais built try Yaqub Beg during his 
brief period of authority In the province in the seventies 
of the last century* We visited one of thsm, Chnlak 
Langar, so called because of its Lntense cold in winter. 
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Chiiiak in Turlti mcatu a and itm n&ioc ii edwdI 

iQ signify that oa<! is apt in Imn one's Imnds and feel on 
account of froftbitc in winter. THub langar ti a great boon 
for Lravellm. There is a tanh. with clear water wbicb 
conv^ from the tnoimtaiiis 20 mil@ away. The Ian gar 
is a pukka stone hiulding and eontoins a number of rooms. 
In one of the rooms we saw, inficribod on liw wallSh the 
nam^ of some Co^aacLs of the Russiau Imperial Gnard 
who accompanied the Russian Consul-Geiitfal o-n bis tour 
through southeru Sinkiang in 191L 

Ii h mthikradng. to think that one ia ttavclJing over 
one of the oUbsit international routes in history- It used 
to be known as the Silk Road. hiilUon? of ponies and 
donkeyi must have passed along this road carrying silt 
from China to Rome and carrying back buiUnn from Rome 
to China. Along this road went not only silk and bullion 
hut nrt, culture and religion. 

* The earUest Indian pilgrims to China were Kashyapa 
Matanga rmd Dhanna Arauya who in aj>. 65 brought a 
number of Buddhist scriptures of the Mahnyana School to 
China on s white horse and worked in *the Wlute Horse 
Monnstcfy' outside Loyang. The most famous of all 
Indian pilgrims was fCumarsyiva who was well-versed in 
Sanskrit and Chroese and worked and taught at Cb angan 
from A.i>. 4(11 to 413 under the lalo- Ch'in dynasty. 
Almost equally famous was Prince Gmwivardhaim, a scicni 
of the Royal family of Kashmir, who went to C^lon, 
thence to Java where be converted the ruling family to 
Buddhism, and rsiched Munking in Ah. 0. 431 at the oEpies* 
invitation of the King who himself went out to reewr him. 
The Dhyana. or as the Chinese call iL the Chan School 
of Buddhism, was founded by Eodhidharma who lived 
in Loyang between a-D. 516 and 534. He is said to have 
possissed nuraculous powers^ and many a le^nd has 
grown round him. For instanoci he is said to have crossed 
the Yungtje River on a reecL He laid stress ou meditation j 
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and the Chan School h a blend of BuddhiiftEi and Tao&m. 
The Hirtayaiia School was mlroduccd in a.d. 563 by 
Paramarthfl- Jt (sscntuilly coaservflllvc and made an 
austere appeal to scholan and tnlcllectuabi. And in the 
eighth century TantriRm, which nrliod on manunas, yogic 
exerdscA aad Formnlse of roagic power^ was intredueedi by 
Amogha. an Indian monk on whom ihc King confcmxl 
the tank of Minister, 

This ifitercour^ between India and China was stimu¬ 
lated by tbc presence in India of a ^ml of Itsuniiig whidi 
was then as renowned in the East ns Qifnrd k in the West, 
namely, Nalanda Univendiy* A considc^Bble number of 
Chinese students were among its alumni. Hsimn Tsmig 
has left a vivid description of the Univemity of Nalanda. 
‘The whole establishment\ wrote Hsuan Tsang^ ‘is 
surrounded by a brick wniL One gate open^ into the gn^t 
college, from which are separated eight other halls inanding 
in the middle. The richly adorned towers and fairy-like 
turrets, like painted hilltops^ arc congre^sted together. The 
□hservatorks scon to be 1c3Sl lo the vapours of the morning, 
and rhe upper rooms tower above the clouds. Frofn the 
windows one may see how the winds and the clouds pro¬ 
duce new forms; and above the soaring eaves the con¬ 
junctions of the sun and the moon may be obsiurvod. And 
then we may add how the deep tnmsluixiit ponds bear on 
their surface the Mue lotus, intermjngled with the Kanaka 
flower, of deep red colour; and at intervals ihc mango 
groves spread over all their shade. ^ 


Yarkand^ Sa(ut4lay^ 21 Oaoh^r 

Wc motored from Karghalik to Yarkand this morn¬ 
ing Just before t kft Karghaltk, the Indian community 
presented me with a Khoian carpel. 1 was greatly touched 
by this kind gesture. It is a oarpet of the tradiliotia] 
pomegrajiate pattern. Here the pomepnnate is called the 


YARKAND W 

Tfce of Life ai>d iu frtiii i* rtitgardcd as candyd ¥0 lo 
fbrtility. 

There k a mosque in Yarkand too whicli is apparend)’ 
conducive to fertility. It k called the Cbilleji Mosque; 
and a legend is attached to it Oooe a rich merchant of 
Yarkandt who lived near the site of thk nK^ne, etiler- 
laincd the Holy Prophet to diimcr. The Prophet thanked 
him for the CRcellenl dinner and asked him whether h* 
had any special wish. He said he had only one imfatflUcd 
desire; he was anaious to have a child. The Prophet 
hksised him and loft the house. Exactly nine months and 
nine days lalcr^ word was brought to lum from all over thfl 
oasis that his numeroos wives had given birth to children; 
and the number of now arrivabi came to !>99, * 1 asked for 
a 5 o»\ cried the embarrassed fnlbcTT “ aad 1 have got a 
cuTser 

ChildJeM women still go to the Chiltcn Mosque and 
pray for children; and Jud^ng by an experieiKC whkh 
I myself have had I have no douht thmr players are 
answered. 

The Breckenridges were amongst our vety b^l friends 
io Ceylon. Navarattiam Brockenrid^ who* alas, died a 
cOiipk of years agp, was a Christum ; and Mrs Brccken- 
ridge a Buddhist- Theirs was a true love match; and In 
marryifig a Christian she inctirred the displeasure of her 
wealthy relations and was ofitracized by them. * Brock « 
as we used to call him, was a philcmpher who posed as a 
philistine. He and T kept up a cornsspondcnce in which 
I always addressed him as *’my dear Philistine and he 
retaliated by addressing me as ^my dear Pandit^ He was 
food of literature and hioisclf bad literary talents of no 
incain order. When he exposad the follies and foibles of 
fashiouable society in Ceylon his pen was dipped in vitrioL 
But no kinder-hcaitcd creatura bicaibed on this earth; 
and Mrs Brock, while sharing her husband's generous 
impulses^ had a glow and vhaJity ail her own. 
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When we tMl them i» 1^30 they were « viscy hapfiy 
oouple. Only unc thing wanting to compl^tD tbw 
bnppitifi&ii. They tuul boca oiarHed for tive or ftk yeara 
and had no cbildreo. Mn Bnsdk oflcn tired to go to my 
wife and led her: "Oh, 1 am so aiujous to have a chUiL 
You are io happy in your cbiJdiieo'—we have two reU of 
twirui and two other?. ' Please pray for me. I feel sure 
your prayers will be answered. * 

Now, there ts a famous temple to Gape Comorin at the 
bp of the Indiao peninsula where ehildkss women go and 
pray to the Goddess, fn 1933 we asked the Brocks to 
spend their Christmas with us in Travancore and to 
aceompany us to the Cape Comorin lempVe. This they 
readily did. We dressed them up in scanty Nair 
clothiog, pul sandat on their foreheads and took them to 
the temple. Aod they prayisd fervanUy, We were a 
large party—the Brecks and ourselves aod our chlldreot 
my brother aod H^r-in-law, Dr Raman Tompi and 
Mrs Tam^i (who graciously acted as our hosts) and thdr 
charming daughter and her husbandi Dr Krishoao TampL, 
a tower of public Health wort in Travnneore. Our house 
was small and had only one bedroom. Wn spread our¬ 
selves out nnder the starty sky in the courtyard and in the 
verandah; but we insisted that the Brocks should occupy 
the sole bedroom. It was Chrislinas Eve^ and 9 mouths 
later, on the 3Td of Octotam 1934. Mrs Breck g^ve birth to 
a child. They have named him aAer me, Sivasankor. A 
yw taler they had a daughter whom tb^ have nampd 
■flnf my wife, Sareswati. And we are thcar godparents. 

1 dare say the Chihen Mosque works similuj miredea^ 


Kh:shgar^ Sunday, 22 Ocioher 

Today 1 was luckier than Marco Polo. Betwemi 
Yarkand and Yaogihissar 1 was abte to have a clear view 
of the Kuolun mounuios. Mnreo Polo, who took this 
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Yuey itiulc, does not esvan refer to otistencc and pre- 
rmnabLy did not see tbem. No wosider^ because for most 
of the year they retnain invisible, Tn Ccmtral Asia, moun- 
taJns, deserts and oases are ill sbroaded in a thick dust 
hazc» even as the universe is vdled by Maya^ For the last 
three Avecks wo oitraelves have been passing near tbe KunJun 
mountains, but not once could wc sec them. Today, 
however, they revealed ihomselvcs to ns. Ranging over 
20pOQO feet with banging glacim and Mount Qunpr 
stickiiLg out, the Kunlun range was quite an impfcssivc 
sight. I would have been even more iniiwcssed by it if 
I had not recently been ffsisting my eyes on still higher 
mountains and greater glaciers at even closer quarters. 

At YangDiissar we heard that some 600 Russian Kirghii, 
armed with rifles and machino^guns, came via Subashi to 
Sarikol and carriod off 10*000 sheep and 1,000 yaks. The 
Peace Preservatian Corps in Tashkurghan, numbering 
200, put up a stonl fight, but was aJtogctber outninnbered. 

Leaving Yangihissar after lunch, we passed through a 
succession of oases, broken here and there by the long 
arm of the desert. At about 4 we passed ‘ tbe New Kashgar 
City\ which b a hundred years oldj and in half an 
hour W0 drove ihmugh an unostontatious gate into the 
spacious and newly paiflied premises of the British 
ConsiUate in Kashgar. 

So OUT Khoian trip is over. This jonnwy through the 
deserts and oases of Cdntml Asia was indeed an enjoyable 
experience. And Gillett was n pkasant compamon. I 
sometimes think 1 am fundpmBntaUy nrtsoeial. MoeI 
men and all unattractive women bore me to tears, though 
1 try not to show iL Bui Gillen's company turwer palled on 
me, even though for ihnE weeks we saw each otlwr for 
every minute of the day—^nd night* for everywhcnc (eaccpl 
in Yarkand) we had to share a bisdroom. And I hope 
my company did not pali on him- OiiSett is stimulating 
lo talk to. He has the most definite views no mcsi and 
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things—more definite than 1 have OfT cavo to bnvo—aiul 
thfctti most inenchantly—foofc tfctwhnptly than 
T do or cart to do, lo politics* English, imp^ial and 
interDatiooni, he ia ad udbending Toty* I do not allow 
myseirto bo drawn into an argument on such matted^: for 
in High Toryisto^ as in high patiiotisnii thoro u ao ckmont 
of mysticism which tjansotznds argumoaL Last evetudg 
Gillett told roe how the laic Sir Michael O'Dwyor had 
brought an action against on Indian ^seditionlst* and woo 
It 1 did dot tell hJin that the ^sediticniist'^ c^msned^ 
once Piiesklcdt of the Indian National Congreaa, had betm 
a Jud^ of the High Court a Member of ihe Viceroy*! 
CoLJiicfl* a Member of the Secrelary of Couneii-^ 

and my fathfir-ln-law I 

( The late Sir C Sankaran Nulr. 
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tCoshgar, Monday, 23 October 

i am glad I have at last rcandicd a place where i caw rmt 
for a few days, I need some test, as before me lies a 
jouroey of ft thousand miles to Urumchi. I think I have 
eamed it loo after 77 days of nomadic exiateooo. During 
this period I laed every moans of tocorootion—car, boa^ 
tonga, station wagon, aeroplane, horse, yak, my flat and 
Mistered feel and even a doH in which the Binns babies 
were carried to Kashgar. I lived in every kind of build¬ 
ing-rot-houses. infoted with Hies and sand-ffies; mud 
huts from which sheep and yak had been hastily turned 
owl in order to provide accommodation for ite Affmt- 
Geoeral for India in Chioa^ rock shelters which let m 
flak« of SHOW; and akois from which I conld see the 
Seven Sngies. 1 had c^«y kind of food-pulao and ejurma, 
sea-slugs, sheep’s sioews. the web of dock's feet and 
idaus Tiirki rotU^ week old and hard as rock- 1 i^tcd 
every kind of liquid—spring wator, well water, tank walw. 
water from clear streams and muddy riven. Ru^n 
vodka. Kamal gin and Karghalik Uquoor. For baths^ 
when one had them at all —om used » canvna tub 
24 inches in dtanieter and 18 inches in haght- 

And now I bod myself installed in a deUghtfal htni» 
with fly-proof rooms. English baths. long nunot*. 
Russian tea sets and Khoun; Aqsn and Turfan carpoia. 
Abetted by GiUoti, I decided to give myself up to the 
liuuiy of it all for one day. Ust evening offlcialiwn 
threatened to cngaJf me: ndnutts of our 

arrival, unkempt and unwashed. Mr Kun& the Adnmustra- 
tivo Superintendent of Kashgar, the Districi Magistrate and 
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Uic Chief of Police called. Strictly speaJongp 1 shanJd bave 
returned their call today; but for 24 hours Lu?ciuy has me 
m her lap, siootberjng my allegi&iice to her rivuL Doty^ 

1 amUEfid myself by rc^uJirtg the papers. In thia last 
outpost ou the cadre of the Indian Political Service I fonnd 
as many Eitgliah papers as. in any of the Distfict Head* 
quarters in India—TRe Toticj Weekly Edition, the UhiSh' 
trated London Ntm, Biackwaits magazLon, ibe Siai^smssu 
Picture Poii^ Country Ufe^ Ultipui and Punch, This com- 
pktnd the Englisb atmospbore of tbia bouse. 


Kash$^ar^ Tuesday, 24 October 

The monuDf; was taken up with official calls. At 
10 we called on the Administrative Superinteadent; al 
1 i on the Soviet Consttl-Genefal; and at 12 on the Com- 
tnissidner of Customs. We were half an hour late for our 
first call as Gilktt was dela^ by a haircut. He assured 
me^ however* that in China time did not matter. There 
is a charmings but tx>easiomiLly eml^rrnLsdiig^ infornmljty 
iu the manacf the Chmese keep their engQ^ments. Once 
we bad asked certain friends to dinner* We waited for 
half an boor for one of them who bad accepted onr invl- 
tition and tben, tbtoking that he must have forgottcfi 
about itr we wept in to dinner. When we were half-way 
through, he turned up. He told us that be had ajcgcpted 
two other invitations on the same evening. He had been 
to those two and had had a course or two at each house^ 
In our ovm house he would content himself with pudding 
and savoury. On another ocoasion^ a friend^ who had 
CBpressed his iBability to accept onr invilnlion, felt better 
oo the day of our dinner ukS turned upp It was a little 
awkward. It made our party 13; moreover, our table 
could only hoM 12, The resoufceful Mehta,^ who bad 

1 Cape A. N. Mefala, Socofid Sesent^ry to ihc AgraU-Geacnl 
Tof India in China. 
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baen muiog and serving drinks, suddenly developed a 
Iwstdiichc and retired to liis bedrooni, 

g j dy by side with Ibis informality the Chinese also 
obacrve a rigid formtOhy in oeriain matters. The chirf 
must always be placed facing the door {lest, m ibe 
oh) days, be should be stabbed in the back); and the fur¬ 
ther up you lead him in the drawing-room the greater 
honour you do him. At the dining tabic the chief guest 
lakes the head of the table fadng the door, and the host 
sits at the bottom. Next to the chief guest, in strict order 
of seniority, the other guesu lake their places. Even 
m an ioformal parly no dopartvire from precedence » per¬ 
mitted. Once we asked Monsieur Paniushkin, the Soviet 
Ambassador, one of the most cbaiming merobefs of the 
Diplomatic Corps in Chungking, airf his wife; Dr Victor 
Hoo, Vice^Miiiister for Foreign Affair* i and M- Miftovsky, 
the Czcchostovakian Mimster, to dimior. Anujee sal 
in the centre on one side of the table and Mmc Pamushkin 
on the Dthei ; by Anujee’s side sal M. Paniushkiii and 
M. Minovsky; and to the right and left of Mmc Pamushkin. 
Dr Victor Hoo and myself* It fitted in well, as Mmc 
Panhishkin spoke no English, and the only person who 
eould speak to her in Russian was Dr Victor Hoo, 
Uitimer* told me later that I had made a mistake as the 
Vice-Minister for Foreigii Affaire ranked above the Miu^ 
ter of a foreigii comtry and that Dr Vktor Hoo nnpit 
take this to heart. Whether he did or not, 1 do not 
know. If he did, the only wny in which he ^nred H ww 
by calling a Grand Slam at Bridgp and makmg i*' 

The AdniinistTalive Superintendent* Mr Kung Fa-l^ 
on whom we called this morning, bears an honour^ 
name—the same family name m the great Chmmc pd- 
griro, Fa-bsiiai. Like ih® former Tupaa, Geaiernl Sheng 
1 Mx C: R. Latimff, S«irt«Y «> Aacm-OeKi*! ta (nitii 
m CkloL 
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Shib-ts'ai, he h&ils fremv Maochurm. In facL amoogst 
the officials we have met to southern SLokiaiig, we mw 
quite a munber of MaachiuiiLD Mr Kuog struck 

mt as a very pleaMOt but very tired dOlcial; he is noNt 
in good hcaltht he cannot drmk, he loid^ aor can 
be eat uiiciit. When 1 asked whether good vegetables 
could noi be had in Kashgar be said irroiirnMly: ' What 
are vegetables without meat?' To a Cbiocse; hfe without 
meal and diiok is not wortb Uviog. Mr Kung is sufferfng 
from high blood-pm^sme and seems aniious to rctira. 
Whether the eclipse of General Sheog Shih-ts'ai has raised 
his blood-pressure 1 do not know. 

At 11 we called on M. Sebsterikov, the Soviet CoasuL- 
GeneraL. He treated us to a delidous Andjjarit wmCp 
which lasted Uke sherry* Soviet repre^tatives abroad 
keep (ULccUeat cellars. The best cellar in ChuogkUig 
is that of the Soviet Embasiy^ with the Australian Lega¬ 
tion a near second. 

Couversatitm with the Soviet Consul-General had to 
be conducted through inierpreters. Hoaevo^, this was 
not too great an impediment to conversalion, partly 
because ihe Chinese interpreters were so effident and 
partly because the relations between the British and Soviet 
Coosuls-Generai wae so cordiid. 

Sitting between these two dignitaries 1 reOocted oo the 
vicissiliides of the two Consulates in Sinkiang. Russia 
was the first to enter the hetd. tinder the Treaty of Si 
FDtcf3buTg, i&Si, Russia obtained the right lo appoint 
Consuls in certain towns in Sinkiang. Shortly afllerwardx 
sbe exercised this right by apf^ointing M. Petrovsky na 
Russian Consul in Kashgar. From 1881 to 1^17 Russian 
indumce was dominant in Siokiang. Between 1917 and 
1925 Russia lost her position in Siokiang largely owing 
to her internal troubles; and even ihe Russian Cunsulatei 
ceased to exist between 1922 and 1924. In 1925 Russian 
Consulates wwe reopened; aiHl from 1933^ wtieu Lbe 


the consulates TN SINKTANG 1^7 

Soviet Govemnifflit helped General Sbeag Shih-tiai to 
quell tbe Tungan rebellion, Russia not only rngainfid Iwr 
position but played a vital port in ttw poUtkal and ogo- 
flomic life of tbe country liirongh Russian Advisers and 
the Sovsintorg, the Soviet Trade Agency in SmSdang. 
In 1941, however, the Advisers were withdrawn; sukI 
trade between Russia and Siniiang came to n standstill. 

The first British Consul to be appointed to Siniti^ 
was Sir Francis Younghusbaad in 1890. He was fol¬ 
lowed by Sir George Macartney who Temained as Consul- 
General in Kashgar for 2S years (1891-1919), Sinw thw 
die post of Consul-General has been bold mainly ^ 
nfltnp-ra of the Indian PoUtkal Service and cKcasionally 
by oflfcsrs of the China Consular Service, 

An American author, Owen Lattimore, has made some 
interesting observotions. in his book tfigfi Tortar^ on t 
former Russian and British diplomatic methods m 
Sinkiang, ‘Tbo most cursory reading', he says, 'estab¬ 
lishes the remarkable contrast in, for 
nnd British methods and lomperament: CoL BelU v.c., 
or Capt, Younghusband (as he then was) traversing the 
whole of China. Mongolia and Chinese Turk^ with 
only one or two chance-picked followers. Chm«e « 
Turki, white the Russian explorers, like Prejevahky. never 
moved witboul a aqnad of armed Cossats; or the famo^ 
Russian Consul, Petrovsky, with his detachment of CossaJu 
and his parade of force, as against Macartney, the equnUy 
famous and mure reputabte British represenl^ive who 
alone and unsupported, gradually won the confideM and 
accord of the Chinese officials by his integnty and 
invari&bk 

At noon we called on Mr Chang Hung-k uci. Com¬ 
missioner of Customs. Until recently the 
Goverament used to enjoy autonomy m custonw 
tiirs; now the Central Government has taken ova t^ 
Customs Department, introducing their own tariff and 
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jppobting own offiocrs. Mf Cliaiig speaJcj English 
3l| the ofScETs of the sgperior farsach 
?1 Dopartnwni are Mpocted to be prafkacat 

In English- For a hundred years the Head of the Customs 
pcpartiuent in China ms an Englishman. At present 
however, an American, Mr Utlfc, is in chargfc 

Mf Chang not only spoke English but was Enrfish 
^QUp to introduce his wife to us—the first ofiSdat todo 
W m Sinkiflag. In Chungking Chinese women mix fieely 
in sixaety and help consberably to reduce the drahties« 
^d bortMom of Chungking life. Here, however, Chinese 
^fflca keep largely to themselves. I must say I miss 
^r company; they make perfect hostesses and some 

the women of 

wlaJabar caaiiot bcaL 


Kashgar, Wednesday, 25 Octeher 

Giirett is rigbtT in China as weJ) as in India, time is 
^ htuc consequence. Mr Kujig had mfoimed us that 
bn would pay us a return call at 10 ajn. GHIetl and 
1 ren^i^ m the drawing-room from about 9.45, waitinH 
for the hoot of his car so that we might msh ouTaT^® 

M *101 arrive liino 45 

M-Scheslcniov was due lo male his return call at 11- 
»d at the stroke of H he arrived. Them tooTpL a 
kind of qnadrangtilar conversation between Mr Kiin*. 

SchKterikov, Gillett and myself. Gfllett 
ainew but did not know Russian; Mr Rung did not 
to™ ftussmn „ English; M. Schesterifcov did not know 
or Chm«e; and I did not know Chinese or 
Sr^T OUT imerpmter knew English but not 

^ interpreter knew Rusahm but 
M English On such occasions one almost n>l«uits b 
one s anupalby to Bask English. Mr Kung spoke mainly 
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of podcsry and porcdjun and jade—for which 
China hois been famous from aociccit Limcit. I was, how- 
evoTi a IhUe surprised lo hear him say that the jade of 
Khotan was of poor <|uality. For the Chinese aome 
for Khotan, Yutien, oieans tbo "Kingdom of the 
and the two rivers that water H; the Kora^ltash and 
Yurun^kash, mean "the Etiver of BLaek Jade' and 
"the River of White lade% Moreover^ all the royal seal4 
in the time of the Emporors were, 1 gather, made from 
Kholan jade. The Chinese have always boea fond of 
jade; and one sees h described ^the quinl^isence of 
Heaven and Eanh% * red as the comb of a cOKk and 
ydlow as a cooked diestnui'—to whkh GiUett would 
add "white and soft as mutton fal\ A jade scremi 
which was presented to Queen Victoria by the Emperor 
of China was valued by ILuglish experts at £300,000, 

While Mr Kuog talked of jade, M. Schesterilcov talked 
of war. The Russians, be said, have enrened Czeebo 
Slovakia and are figh ting in East Prussia. Newa nowadays 
t& so exdtiog that he keq» awake til) 3 o^m. when 
Moscow comes over the radio most clearly. He prepares 
btmself for this vigil by sifting bd:ween 5 nod 7 p.nt. 

Last evening Gillett eainttaiDed his whole stofiT to 
dinner; and the staff entertained us to n tomosha. ll 
consisted of some very amusing items imitating, in tdusIc 
and rhythm, such scenes os on ibex shool, a haircut and a 
gambling den. There were also u number of Tmki and 
Hunza dances. The performers were all mem The 
Turki dances were disappointing. They me pleasing 
enough when performed by pr^ty giiis with pretty dresses; 
but when middle^ged nwn, with coarae cotton-padded 
ooats^ make amorous gestures just look funny. The 
Hunza dances, however^ wCfu cxeelleni- Tb^ also 
were perfomusd by men; but there is sennething virik 
about Hunza dances. A sword dance which they exhi¬ 
bited was as vivid as a battle scene on the Chinoi^ 
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The fact is that tlie Turki dartce is ^senlially a dance of 
Ibc oasis, soft odd voJuptiious; while Uio Hum danoo 
has the wild rhyikm of its own hone ‘where the boulden 
and the snow Lie' and * the baffling iDountaiD>eddJi:8 
chop and change'. 


Kashgar, Thuts^y, 26 Oftabfr 

How differently the sane place a/Tecis diSereot pteisons! 
Mirza Haider wrote of Kashgar as foUcra-s : 'Tbo inha¬ 
bitants of towns who go there regard Kashgar os a wild 
eoimify, while the people of the steppes consider it a 
refined city. It is a sort of Purgatory between the Paradise 
of towns and the HelJ of deserts,,, ■ In a word it is five 
from the discord of men and the trajuptiiig of hoofs; nod 
it is a safe retreat for the conteatod sad the rich. Gitjat 
blessings aorrue to the pious from the blessed saints who 
lived there in the pasL From two pious persons, out 
of the many I have seen, 1 have heard that when people 
migrate from Kashgar to seme other they cannot find the 
snme peace of mind; for they remember ^ith 

regret. ‘ 

Very diflerent was the impression produced by Kashgar 
on Lord Duainon!, 'It w as desolate, dirty and un- 
interestiog-looking a city' he saya, *as can possibly be 
ima^ocd ,., a series of yawning abysses; roads full of 
gaping chasms; tumbled dcjwn mud bouses; obsolete 
cemeteries.,, always eithc swimming in mud or 
mothered in dust; and what offends ihe eye still more 
» the one imiform melancholy bnt of dirty dmb that 
pervades the whole atmoaphere, ' 

With these contradictory views in mind 1 proceeded 
to explore Kashgar Oly. J was told Uiat the best spot 
from which 1 could ^ a bird’s<ye view of Kashgar 
was the top of Kcmg Kung's temple. No one hem was 
able lo cflbgbten me as to who Kcog Kuog was. Wtnai 
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Sir Percy Sykes visited this temple in 1915 it was known 
ns Pan Chao’s temple; and the pool at the foot of the 
temple is undoubtedly Pan Chao’s spndgs’ to whkh 
there are ftequeni references in Chinese history. 

Pan Chao k one of the most romantic figures in 
Chinese history. Ori^ally be was a clerk, but he was 
not bom to bo one. ‘ Why should I wear>' myself forever 
with a tniserable pen and ink?’ he said. Proceeding 
to Kashgar in A.P. 73. be reduced the Kings Turkestan. 
With an aimy of 70,000 he crossed the Tien Shan and 
encamped on the shoies of the Caspian Sea ; and the whole 
of the country up to the Caspian, including SO kings, 
acknowledged Chinese overlordship. He rctumod to China 
in A.i>. 103 after 30 years' frontier service in the west. 

Pan Chao's temple was destroyed by invaders over 
and over again. In the seventies of the last oentuiy 
Va(|iib Beg raiivd it to the ground; hut when the Chineec 
refined control of Kashgar, they had tt rebuilt. In 
1933, the Tun gans. who staged a revolt against the Chinese, 
dmtroyed the images in the temple and flung them out; 
and the Chinese have uot cared to restore them. 

One object, however, has debed the fury of man. 
At the foot of the temple is a beautiful pool of water, 
known as the Springs of Pan Chao. The story gott 
that on one occasion Pan Chao was besieged by his 
cnomies in Kashgar; and the wat« supply was cut off. 
The great General stamped on the ground, whereupon a 
spring gushed out and the umiy was savod- 

T visited Pan Chao's temple not only for its mtriiuic 
interest but also for the view it commandi. From there 
1 could survey the whole city—a vaal colJeclion of flat- 
roofed mud dwellmgs. Here and there dob could sec 
ahrioes and mosques, most of which partook of the neigh¬ 
bouring squalor though one or two raised thdr heads 
above it. Surrounding the city was the slavc'-built wall 
into which, so the story go^, the bodies of the slaves who 
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died At their work vtm drivea in ordi^ to give it additioiiAl 
strengtii. This waJlt with tW moat m^unrd it, tctmiiidDd 
nafi of the mud fort of Bhamtpur which wiu Um last in 
RAjpuLana to surriender to the British and againd which 
oven the forces of Laid Lake, who had conquer^ DeUii 
and Atgra, dashed thcmictvea in vnin. Unlike the inner 
moat ^ Bharatpur, but like itfl outer moat, the Kashgar 
moat was dry. On one side of the city was the Tuman 
River; and on the other side the Qizll Su^ or Red Rivets, 
ao caMed from the colour of the water. Beyond Lhmn 
lay the hilh ; and on a fine day one coidd see the Kunlun 
Range and the Tien Shan or *ibe Hrai’veuJy MDU£ilainA\ 
It was dusk. £>ay was merging into night The mopB 
rose through the dust haze^ *a white and shapeless rnasa". 
The popUrs around Pan Chao's pool were shedding their 
golden leaves like a womau who puls by her golden otm- 
ments, one by one- And the willows were weeping by 
their side. The templo itself, ckspoilod and desecrated, 
built and rebuilt over and over again^ secnaed to he a 
symbol of the history of Kashgar which from time to 
time has been raped by the Hum White Huns^ Tibctan$, 
Uigur Turks and Turkis. 

Kashgar Oiled Mirza Haider with reverence and Lord 
Duomore with disgust. It Oiled me with sorrow. If 
towns had i^pirtts, the Spirit of Kashgar would stood 
where I did on this gmy October evening, and thmktng 
of all that she had endured throng the oentui^, st^g 
the autumnal song of Hsin Chi-ctiL simple and tooebing 
as A sigh* 

Wben I wai ftmiag and a. rtnmi^ u» irn^w 
1 loved to gazs ffom 1 3u|h terrace 
t loved to SB^ fruTTv « hiib temtor 

To ifvr my ticw poonx a ipue of irOtroH. 

Ndw I have drained locraw to Iho batloiD 
i can Und vm words rgr itl 
i cma Gud no wordj for it: 

But merely What t ukc ewd antyreB f 



Ciiktt with f/w Khotan Topf'ai (a 1537 



Jfcp Drtm, ffM. G3n»t*<w^«ww^i Ktoh^ 
at itt itisvMf 
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THE GRAVEYARD AT KASHGAR 


Kashgart Friday, 27 October 

I visilfid Huaral Apat's shrine, ibc must ramous shnnc 
in Kiuhgar and perhaps in all Sinkiang. Haztat Apak, 
or to give him his secular numc. Midayalulla, ™ one of 
the Khojas from Samarkand who rukd over Kashgar at 
once os tin^ and saints fur many years in the seventeenth 
ondei^teenth centuries. 

Accompanied by Razs Ali, the very competent and 
very likeable Head Clerk of the British Consulate, I drove 
in a horec carriage to the shrine, A mile or two alln 
leaving the Kashgar city we enterwl a vast ^vcyaid. 
1 take a morbid interest La cenicteries, burials and fimcrds. 
1 remember ihe funeral of ‘Muttonthe younger brother 
of the Maharaja of Bharalpur, who died in IWO soon 
after his return from Euglaad—the Maharaja's distieM 
and his sister's paroxysm of grief and the dignified, 
affectiooate and yel embarmssed manner in which Herbert 
Thompson.* whom it was always a pleasure to woric 
with, tried to assuage it; the protjcssion through Bhoiatpur 
City, headed by the Nabalighs add the Jaswanl House¬ 
hold Inlanlry; the long drive to sacred Goverdhan: the 
intermiimblc ceremonies: and ibe ghee-fed periled 
funeral pyre springing up and consuming that frail and 
handsome body. 1 aUo remember how. a few days later, 
when his last remains were taken out to be throi^ into 
the Jumna, the J, M. I- Band suddenly struck up tune 
*Auld LajigSyne'. It rcmlGdcd me of one of mt late 
Lord Curron's experiences. Once he attended n wedding 
when the following hymo was sung- 


Diiyi and nwiUicnt* quickly flyrng 
aJdkd the living with the dord< 

Lord Cuizon wondered why such a 

been chosen for a festive occasion but appreciated its 

appropriateness when the next two lines were sung. 

Soon sbaH yoa and I ^ lylm 
Eacii wilhin our iiaiTOW bed- 

I J. H.m>mp«u. tJwDPehtieJ Aff=ni.Eastern Mp^i^StaW, 
10 
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The only person who^ besides myselt could raognra 
*Auld LftngSyne" ai Mutloo's fimetnaJ was CmkkshanJc.t 
Befote long he hunsclf followed Muttoo to the grave. 

1 remember with what fortitude Mrs Cnikksbaiik con¬ 
ducted hmejf and dirDClcd every detail of the bnriJii 
operations. She had been a jnissiqnajy; and her for- 
tiinde came from her Gooviction that she and her husband 
would again meet before God. Christianity, even higher 
Chiistianityr higher Ifinduism, encourages an 

anlhropomorphic conccpticn of GofL Whatever may 
be its philosophic validity, it certainly offers comfort 
to poor mortali walking in the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, 

Another cemetery which 1 used to visit often was the 
one at Fort Sandem an. The I nscriptions on its tombstones 
were grim—Major Finnia, FolidcaJ Agent, Fort Sandeman^ 
murdered on his way to Mantkhwa: w>and-so stabbed 
to death by a fanatic at MoghalkoU and so on. As in 
all military cemelcrics, there was an empty grave: and 
Anujee and 1 ofUni used to wonder who would be its 
occupant We litlk dreamt that it wobild be ray successor. 
Major Barnes, who was muidered by a disgnmlled Fatban. 

There w'as sofnething private and intimnte about these 
oemeterit!*. One could almost hear the tug of the heart¬ 
strings behind those inscriptions on Lombstoncs# Very 
diOerent was the cemetery we passed through today* It 
lay on both sides of the roadL extending as far as eye could 
see. There were hundreds of tombs, mostly indistln- 
guishabic from one anoiher,^ and bearing no inscriptions- 
Made of mud they merged with the dust-laden atmosphere 
and the dust-coloured horizon* Here we were not in the 
presence of deceased individuals but an army of the dead. 

Wc entered the compound of Hazmt Apak's shrine 
through an imposing gateway whids reminded me of the 
Buland Darwnza in Fatehpur Sikri and the beautiful 
i For m years Ouef Engtoecr^ EhAjiitimr 
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inscription which it hcar^; 'This wofZd ia a bridge; pass 
over it but do act build on iL' Inside the cdmpdimd 
again m saw numerous tombs* Hcie used to rest Yaqub 
Beg who originuUy cmue in the wake of one of the KhojiiA 
from SafUMkamt uusted them and ihen ruled over Kashgnr 
and southern Sinklang io the seventies of the Last ceDtnry. 
When the Chinese rc-eslablisbed their mJe they destroyed 
his tomb end dung his reinains. Little did Ynqub 
Beg reckon, when he destroyed Pitn Chants temple, that 
two could play at the same game. 

The centnd shrine had a facade, covered with blue 
and white tiles bearing Arabic insciipdons. The shrine 
itself had been locked up; and it took same time before 
the keeper appeared with the key. Here too there were 
a number of tombs stirroiindiiig the ccntniJ shrrix; of the 
great Priest-King, They looked iU-cared-for and were 
covered with dust and the dropping of birds* When 
Sir Percy Sykes visited the tomb in 1915 be saw ncixibers 
of lags and banners before the tomb. We saw noqu. 

On One side of the shrine we saw a pohuiqijin. Ac¬ 
cording ta some persous^ a great-graodAOn of Apak^s 
bad travelled m it to zmd from Fciing where bis dnughier 
was niJUTied to n CbinM. Owen Laitnnore, however^ 
has in Ids High Ta^tary related a story which connects 
this palanquin and shrine by a romantic thread with the 
mosque erected by Emperor Qi'ien Lung at a comer of 
the Forbidden City in Fekmg* This Bmperor lubjugated 
the petty hlohaEnmedai] statef south of the T'len Shan* 
and among the prisoners uf War was a young Muslim 
woman from Kashgar whom he adopted as his concubine. 
He became so fond of her that he erected a mosque for hcr^ 
It has been suggested that ibis young lady belonged to 
the Khoja family and that oit her death (he pdanquin 
in the shrine carried ber dead body back to Kashgar. 

Qji the mt^ne of Cb'Jcn Lung there is a tabled bearing 
an inscription in four languages- Tbc Cbineae part waa 
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written by the Emperor hiinself and bears his own seal. 
The Emperor was a scribe and ts said to have written 
more than 30,000 piwes of verse—like the present Nizam 
of Hyderabad who cNxasiooalJy issues his Firmans in 
poetry* In the poem inscribed on the mosque, Ch^ieo 
Lung has e^cloHed the virtues of Islam and even condes- 
cendod to acknowledge the Prophet as his own equal. 
It runs: 

What ja the Kaatiti? 

Whmt Jji tbe Heavenly Heii? 

it fi the mystedous dnine 

or the hf EHknu near my Palace Gale. 

Ttw City is Mecca, 

Thctr ancettvr is MohamnKd. 

He five them the Quraa 
And handed down justice. 

These voluina oTcJosski 
A re entnuted to ihc Abufiga.^ 

Bowing WbI 0 t bowiai Nordi* 

Alike show one itaqKicL 

TbcBc stetM of marble lod bcam« <rf' wood 

Afti the worki ot offldols of tho Publk Works. 

Aa Stall move roond the pole, 

AU nadans fcilhsw m. 


Kashgar^ Saturday, Ociater 

So far I have been having a ddightfully studious rest 
hm. browing on Marco Polo's travels, Ksiian Tsang's 
mraioirSi Aitrel Stein's discoveries, more modem books 
on Central Asia and Flea^siitz Foetry^^n anthology by 
Gtllett, But the remainder of my stay here Is going to be a 
»eries of soctal cngageuienls. They have already started. 
Last night Mr Kung gave a dmner which was partly ta 
i Mul lahs 

3 ■The alwiyi sin facing south, cooKqueulfy iJI Chinch 

ctikiala bow notih. The Mo&leim in China bow w the west towuiU 
Mecca. Tlv Emperor dasaci bolh acta together and thus moke* 
hifimrlf oqmJ to MalHiimiisd.*^BrGxxhb^ ftkim hi Cktna. 
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nty hoQour. Gilktt w&a, of course, pf^eot wiLb Bini^ 
his MedicaJ Officer and Vicc-Consiil and Ch'ftp the Chinese 
Secretary^ Apart from Mr Kung only three Chinese 
officials were present. The Soviet Consular staff, headed 
by M- Schesterikov, was there in full fortes there were 
si* of ihctn. I was at first surprised at this preponderance 
of Russians; but 1 soon leamt that the party was m tnueb 
to welcome the newly-amvod Soviet Viix^Consyl as to 
welcome me. 

The dinner was Chinese in the number of eourscs and 
the length of time (three hours) it took. But there were 
certain European touches which reminded me that Rus^mi 
was near* fnstead of chopsticks there wens knives and 
forks' iimead of steaming hoi towels tbeic were lOf- 
viettes: and instead of seatiRg me, the chief guest, opposite 
to Mr Kung, as is the Chinese custom, ho seated me to 
his right, in the European fashion^ The fare too was 
Sino-Anglo^Russian. The Russian element was represented 
by vodka; the English, by mutton chops; and the Chinese, 
by sea-slugs. 

There was one stoic figure at tbc dinner, Binns^ He 
sat ihrou^out the three hours* dinner without uttering 
a single word or mtiiig a single morscL It U inipossihie 
In Lmagtde a greater contrast than Gillett and Btnns. 
Gillett is a man of the world. Conservative in km viewi 
be is cosmopolitan in his tastes. Amongst the Chinese 
he can be more Chinese than the Chinese themselves. 
Binns, on the coutraryi is intensely and incurably insular. 
He has no u^ for those polite forms of speech in which 
the Chinese excel and which have become a second nature 
CO Gillett, fltnns has a caustic tongue under which Gillett, 
the irrepressible, hunscif sornetimes As for food he 

presfm roast bwf to Aefl-slusL He does not like Chineae 
food; and there's an end of the matter* He docs not 
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sec any f Mu nn why he shoultl eat food which he does 
Dot tike, ttor do« he see any reasoo why hs sho^d over¬ 
come this distaste by prolonged selWiscipliM- Life ia 
too short for that sort of thing. Yet this very English 
HogUshman and his equally En^isb wife loved Cannanpnap 
where bo had two spells of duty, aed would bite aothing 
better than to spend the rest of their bvea in Malabar* 


Kaihgar^ Sundayt 29 October 

Yesterday, thoro was a trfimeiidoiiis dust-storm. It 
bcg^D soon aflcr midday aad continued late into the 
nighu All evening the wind bowled disconsolately like 
those unautished ^osls who used to people my boa- 
ginfltijin in my childhofid and were more real to me-^ 
especially in the nighU—than mortal men. The poplars 
swayed in the wind as we did in Khotan after Mr Li Wd 
Fang's dinner; and 

die dead 

Were driven, ttke s^esti frnin «d enchacta flKitifii 
VdlaWi afld blDwk, and pale, and boclk red* 
Pastikcce-strkkcu midriLiidied, 

It ts an lU wind that blows nobody any good. Tes- 
terday'i was not an ill wind, for it lifted the dt^ hu^ 
and enabled me to get a glimpse of the Tien Shan of 
Heavenly Mountajua, From the roof of *Chioi Bagh*. 
from whicb Mrs Thompsoo-Glovcr* watched the Tnogpn 
rebels being parsced by Chinose troops and was shot 
at and wounded, I Dbiained nvy first glimpse of the TUm 
Shan. It looked os if it had been flood-bt; the monring 
sun seemed to Ught it up and nothing else. The hills in 
front were Still wrapped up in a haze of dust; and there 
were black overhangiDg clouds. Between the hills and the 
clouds the Heavenly Mountain, crowned with snoWf did 
indeed look heavenly; it looked like a silver garlorid 
* 1 wife nC the British Consul-CMTiicfBl, Kjah^. 
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on the brow of heaven* Within a few minute the sky put 
on her dusty veil once more; and the Haivenly Mountain 
retired into its own sphere. 

Today the Indian traders in Kashgar—there arc only 
half a dosen of therein doing httJc business—invited me to 
luncheon at "the Hindu Serai*. Formerly there used to 
be Hindu serais in all the more tniportanl oasea in southern 
Sinhiang. They have gone with the wind, like the Hindus 
themselves; and ihc HLudn Seim in Kashgar too is aU 
but diverted. Howt?ver. our hosts had beautified it by 
bunging carpets everywhere—^Khotun. Kirghiz and Persian 
carpets on the floor^ the walls and the celling- The lead¬ 
ing rndkn trader. Pandit Biharilal. struck me as more a 
Pandit than a tradef- He is proficient to Sanskrit, quote 
the Bhaguva^S^^^ tsy the yard, composes poems in 
Hindi (and did so in my honour), has a smattering of 
English and ts collaborating with Oiliett ia pfeparing a 
Turki grammar* He is u staunch vegerarian; but this 
did not prevent him froiti giving us an excclknt non- 
vegetarian meah 

r spem the evening with Raza All and GhuLum Sarwar 
of the Brillsli Consulate slafT. I enjoyed the dinner and 
pmticularly the pulao, clinics and kahob made uiute 
Mrs Raza Ah's supervision. She worn a lovely red saxi 
with an oDormous Surat bordor, such as those whkh 
Anujoe likes. I ndmire Mrs Etaza AU^s pluck in coming 
to Kashgar from Lahore over the mcjst stretiuoiis moun- 
lain trail in the world with two ehildnra. one aged tbnse 
years and the other thiee months. Perhaps she had 
beard of Turk! women t Many of Ruza Ab"^* predecessors 
and oolicagucs have succumbod to their ebantts. Even 
non-Muslims falU for reocntly a Parsec* who used to he 
wireless operator io the Consulale here, returned to 
Bombay with a Turiti wife* But, as the proverb has 
it, * When man woman arc agreed whal can the 
Oazi do?’ 
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Kashgar, Monday, XI October 

A middlenOfcd bachelor is to me always an object of 
wonder, for 1 myself plunged straisht out of college into 
Dwtrimoay. Yet ia college 1 thought 1 would keep away 
from it for at least ten years; and for this reason 1 sedu¬ 
lously avoided meeting ‘that not impossible she', though 
for some months she and I lived within a stone's throw 
of each other in England. But the moment 1 returned to 
India T succumbed. 

I always marvel at a bachelor's flair for housekeeping. 
I ran a Frontier District for two years and an Indian State 
for three; hut I dread the thou^t of having to nm our 
bouse in Chungking for two months before Anujee rejoins 
me at the end of January. Yet bachelors are often ciperts 
in housekeeping. The secret of a bachelor's success in 
domestic matters lies in his humility. He feels, as GiUett 
often tells me, that with a wife he could look after his 
guests infinitely better. He therefore sets himself cut 
to play the role of both host and hostess, like a widower 
who tries to be mother as well as. ftitber to his rnotherJess 
children. 

Gillett is a perfect host and this house is eKoeediagly 
well run. Its twin propellers are both Chinese. Both 
hail from Peking; and both have been with Gillett for 
fifteen yearn. Han beats the modest desigrialion of No. 1 
boy; but he is imich more. Gillett consults him on all 
matters of ceremony, Han is the Chief Adviser on 
Matteis of Etiquette, the Grand Distributor of Tips and 
Presents; and he conducts himself in a manner behttiDg 
his dignity. 

The other propeller is the cook. He turns out Hcellcnt 
English dishes. He can turn out an ewoUent Chines* 
meal too; but with three weeks' devastating Chinese 
meals behind us and another three weeks of them ahead 
of us, we are sticking to plain Eogtish food. The cook 
revels in variety. I have been here for seven days and 
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have i«»t had eggs etjoked in the same way twice. The 
dinners aiesupcrh. The lunch is, according to Chinese nnd 
Indian standards, a little Ugbt. Gillctt told me a stoiy 
against himself. The Bions family had been staying with 
him i and fli lunch one of the children turned to Mrs 
Binns and said ‘Mummy, aren’t we going to have 
pudding?’. And the other child sharply rebuked him 
saying, ’Don’t be stupid! Don't yon know that in this 
house we don’t get puddings? 

At a dioncr party given by GiUett to the Soviet Coii^- 
General and Mme Schestcrikov, the cook ciiccllcd him* 
self. So did Gillctt. The Russians were perfectly at 
home and broke out into music after dinner.^ Mme 
Schealerikov is, as Gillett says, ‘a perfect dear . She 
has such natural grace and poise that, if Soviet Rus^ 
had not exterminated that spedm. one would have th ought 
her an aristocrat. Perhaps, under the ted complcsion of 
many a Russian, blue blood still runs. 

After dinner, M- Schestcrikov showed me some R^uao 
nictures. One was a lifelike portrait of Maxim Gorki, 
the Rui^ writer, by Brodsky. 'Gmki’, 

Coiisul*Gciieral. ’is our Russian Tagore. Wbeiher the 
dmeriplion is apt or not, 1 fell pleased that Tagore should 
be so well known in Europe. 

Anotbm arresting picture was Repin's ‘Iv^ the 
Terrible and his Sou’. Ivan has just murdered h« 
in a fit of anger. Me is overcome by remo^ ^d 
horror; and we see him in the pictore franti^y. bu 
vainly, trying to stop the gush of blood from the mortal 
wound bo had inflicted on his son. The expression ^ 
the father's face is the more excnicia^g in contrast ™th 
that of his son, lying inanimate in his anns. Dus 
picture won instant acclaim as a masterpiece bu was 
banned by the Gmr on account aS its obvious poIitBal 
impUcatioiiSs 
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Kashgtift Tuesday, 31 Ot^taber 

AccaitkpaDied by Ali^ 1 made an ^pedition to 
thd Mazsur ot Bibi Anna, seven miles rt&m here. 

We went tn a posla,^ driven by *Tungan‘i so called 
because iL was given to Mrs Thouipson-G lover by ihc 
Tunganii aa compensation Tor tbb wmmd she sustained. 
The Tun^ is now post work; be is more a historical 
relk of the Tungan rebellion than a serviceable hone. 
He did not appreciate the picnic to the Mazar of Bibi 
Anna. He bad to take us over a v'firy rough road, full 
of rats^ and across the Tumao Su River^ knee-dcjcp in mud. 
He fumed and fretted and shied and every now and then 
turned back to Kashgar. Then the syce would get down 
from his lofty seal and whip him and puli him straight 
and lead him on. Hardly would the syce clamber back 
to his seat when Tungan would again execute a right-about- 
turn to Knshgnr. However* we reached the Mnzor by 
inidday. 

1 wont to this shrine with considerable curiosity, as 
it was the dr^t shrine of a Muslim female saint 1 had ever 
visltRi—^unless one included Mumtaz Mahal, 'the Lady 
of the Taj\ in this category, Mumtaz Mahal was a 
worldly saint and as deserving of immortality as any 
saints, Hindu, Muslim or Ghiistian, who have abjured 
the world. She was a devoted wife and a great Empress. 
She accompaukd her husbands Emperor Shah jehan, 
on all his oxpedjtions, military and poLitieal. And she 
presented him with thirteen children. Tn presenting him 
with the fourteenth* she overreached bersetr and died. 
And It was she who inspired that ' poem in marbLe\ the 
Taj Mahal. BJbi Amui^fl tomb is not made of marble 
but of mud. No Jumna Gows past her resting-place, 
but a muddy irrigation obaimeh whieh^ so the locals said, 
vras constructed by Hazrat Apak. No cypresses and 
flowering shrubs embower bur (omb. No mo^ique of 

t ^ outiogc. 
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rtd sandstone and gleaming marble rises above bor remaini. 
Rccenlly, however, liw villagers have constructed a mud 
mosqufl. towards which the Government contributed a 
sack of wheat. 

Yet Bibl Anna's tomb is as well knowo in these parts 
as the Taj Mahal in India. On a ceftain day at the end 
of the harvesting wison, as many people alembic here 
bs— to use a homely simile of one of the villagers . 
ip summer. I saw various offerings, including horns of 
wdd sheep, presented apparently by Kirghiz tribcsmCT- 
In particular, women who are anxious to have a child 
come and pray here. The Planner in which tl^ ^ for 
Iho saint’s hissings is unique. They put their hands into 
a bole by the side of the tomb and take up whaievcr comes 
up—a bead, an ant. a worm or a stone. And 
it reverently between their bteasis and pray for a chjltL 
Who was this Bibi Anna at whose shrine even the gr^t 
Hazmt Apak used to worship? 1 could no reliable 
mFormation. There is. however, no lack “f l'B«id about 
her. We sat on a HtUo terrace and listened to 
leEcnds. Bibi Anna’s mother came from Egypt. Wtwo 
she was she could hem a voice in ber 

‘La ilaahilallali’ (Tbcrc is no God but Aibh), She 
confided this to her husband; but he was 
drink acd gambUng and would not bebe™ ^ 

asked him to place his ear on her stomach and bsleu 
and he did indeed hear the holy words. Tlmreaner ho 
gave up his evil habiu and lived a virtuous life. In due 
Surse the child was bom. In the daytime the chi d ^ 
mnined in the house; but in the “S^t, the cradle with iN 
baby disappeared. Evidently the child h^ dmiy co^ 
munioD with God. At the age of H Bjbi 
„nt her on no errand W the baiam. She had grown inm 
a iprl of ravishing beauty; and ow of the 
village cast lustful eye on her. Tins made her f«l utterly 
hmniliaied; and she went back bame. weepmg and praying. 
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For t]!ircxr did not ttit out. Tbcn iht Call came. 

She kfl her bou^, built a laogar for berself ia ike desert 
and remained there, spending her lime in prayer and 
meditation. She would, however. ofTcr rest and rcfresli- 
menl to tired wayfarers in the desert. On one occasion 
forty saintly men came into her bn gar. As was her wont^ 
she used to give them a meat^ but there was no firewood. 
She wont Into her room^ lihut the door, and put into the 
fire her own feet which served as firewood. While she was 
thus coolcing the meal, she fek that siomeone was toalcing 
at her with that liutfal look which she hist encptinicred 
in the bazaar at tbc age of 14. !^o felt humiliated that 
her body could sdll evoke such desire in the hearts of tnen. 
She had no more uw for life. She came out and an¬ 
nounced that in three day^ she would go back to the 
Creator. And she did. 

I kft Bibi Anna Mazar with mingled thoughts about 
faith and reason, religion and superstition. Socrates 
analysed prayer into ^tbe art of asking and giving'; ojid 
that is what it has become in most countries. Sykes has 
given the following specimen of a prayer of a Muslini 
Woman at piic of the sacred shrines in Siokiang. O Al lahi 
O Lord of the Stirioc/ she cries* 'grant me a house with 
a kettle ready placed on the stove and a spoon in the kettle. 
May it be a house with its four sides decorated with clclh^ 
with rugs and carpets spread, and with towels hanjong 
from the p^. Grant me a husband whose futhcr and 
mother arc dead^ and may he huve no other wife!' 

Tunguo gaily took us back to Kashgar. To tbc joy 
of the prospect of setting back home, he even forgot his 
old age. While approaching Kashgar^ however^ £ decided 
to go on to Ali Arsian^s shrine. Here Timgan pul his foot 
down. It was ihc last straw; and he decided lo non- 
co-oporate once and for all. No amount of coaling 
and goading and whipping would make him budge. So 
FUzu AJi and I got down ftom the carriage and witlked 
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to ibe shrine through the dusty streets of Keshgar City, 
along the popljir>lmed bank of Qtzil Su and through 
the gardens which ate the property of the shrine. 

Ali Aislan, unlike Bibi Amu, » a tustorical figure- 
To give him his full oatne, Sultan Arslan Boghra was one 
of the earliest and most redoubtable crosaders of Islam 
in Central Asia. The Buddhist kingdom of Khotan, 
however, was in no mood to change its raligioii and re- 
sisted the tide of Islam with all its might and main. 
It is said that the last battle against Arslan was won by 
Khotan largely as a result of the advice tendered by a 
Nestorian priest. At that time the Neriorian Church 
had its adbetcnis throughout Asia ; and one of the priests 
counselled the Buddhists to fall upon the Muslims at dawn, 
when they would be engaged in thdr celigioits devotions, 
and thus take them unawares. This advice was fol lowed t 
and in a great battle at Ordum-Pudshah, some fifty milA 
to the south*east of Kashgar, the Muslims were beaiea 
and Ali Arslan was slain. His body was buried m Qrdam- 
Padshah, but bis head was carried by his followeis to 
Kashgar and buried in the shrine which I vuited. 

That head coBliniies to inspire respect and work 
miracles; for the keeper of the shrine told me that 
during the lebdlion of 1934 one of the soldiers attemp^ 
to loot the shrine: and his right hand was stricken wKh 
paralysis. 

Tungan. who in the mcinttmc bad lelented, appeared at 
the shrine and brought as back to the Consulate. It vras 
an intciBSliog day for us and a strenuous one for Tungao. 


fiasiigar, WednesdaVt I ffovpmbef 

It being market day 1 strolled out into Kashgar City. 
Leaving the Consulate I catered Gh in Su or the Pro- 
Soviet Street*. Curiously enough the street on which the 
British Consulate is situated is known by the first of 
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General Sbeng Shib-ts'al's * Six Great Eh^nciplcfi of Govero- 
iBCtLi^ namely, FdeEickbip with Soviet Rus&ia. In a 
corner of tkb street I saw an old nitiidijcaat^ sittEog silent 
and solemn. I hate beggars; but about this man there 
was a pathetic dhftinctinii which made me give him 10 
kochins. Mohamod Akhun, the Consulate Ordmiy* who 
had accompanied me all the way from GOgit, was pleased. 
He told me that that man was an Andijani who was re¬ 
nowned for his piety. When, however* religion was at a 
discount in Andijan, he leR the place and came to Kasbgan 
He WTts now reduced to penury i and any Andijani passing 
gave him a kochin or two. 

A refreshing feamre of Chinese, as compared with 
Indian^ towns is the absence of beggars. In my m'ne 
months^ slay in Chungking 1 did not see a single beggar^ 
What a conLrast to Delhi where beggars are such a mils- 
anoet They spoil your shopping in Chondni Cbowk, 
your picnic in Roshanara and your devotions in the Junta 
Masjid. The only place in India where, so far as 1 know, 
the beggar problem has been EkilTully handled is Kotlayam 
in Travancore- There the Munidpa] authorities have set 
up a House for I>estit ules which is run by meai^ of obaii- 
tuble contributions firom the local citixcBS. ' Charity\ 
to quote the motto of the Maharaja of Travancore, ' is 
our household divinity. ’ An Lndian is naturally charitable; 
besides be thinks it is a passport to solvadonH But his 
charily h often exercised indiscriminately^ In Kollayam 
a oommeindable attempt has been made te canalme it. 

In Kashgar City there are two huildiags which stand 
out amongst a multitude of mud hovels—a mosque and 
a dab. The club has a number of rooms, iucludiag a 
library and a very spacious stage and theatre, which can 
accommodate sume 2,000 persons. The mosque h old 
and the club is new, built when Soviet influenoe was para- 
moant* How far they neutralire, or suppLemeot, each 
other I cannot say. 
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In front of the motsque and the €lub is a market square. 
Here mcii and wonteii, veiled and unveiled^ buy and selL 
Here could be seen many of *tlie Fourterai Races’ of 
Siokiacg jcstlmg against one another—bearded Tajiks, 
irith their Aryan featints; slaat^ycd Kirehiz, looking 
foriom without their yaks; indolent Turkis riding donkeys 
often no bigger than dogs; and handsome Andijaais 
on stalwart horses. Only orte race is con$piciioiui by lu 
nbsenco—the ruling rnccp the Chinese. It h nue to sec a 
Chinese face in the faamiir. Here as elsewhere most 
Chinese live in "ihe I^ew City"; and between the blew 
City nod the Old there is an even greater gulf than 
between Peshawar Cantomaent and the C^ty of 
Peshawar. 

Apart from the human interest the bazaar was dull 
For a city of some 200,000 sout the articles olfered for 
sale were few and limited. Among thcni wcie felt stock¬ 
ings, efnbroidcred caps and cheap dyed clotlL I bought 
a few of these caps and sent them borne, though these 
jaunty httlc caps will look somewhat coiok on my long¬ 
haired and sari-wearing daughters. 

Indo-Sinkkog trade is at a standstill. Indian trade 
can never compete with Rusdao. Sinkkng fw?es Russia 
and not India. Besides, communications between India 
and SLakiang are primitive; and Nature will not permit 
a motor toad, at any rate in my lifctiiM. Still there has 
for dccadeii been a slender but useful volume of trade 
between India and Sinfcmng. It was of odvamagn to both 
countries; and at present and in the long run it will be 
of greater adsnntage to Sinkiang than to India. The 
southern oases have been deriving spiritual siisuniiiice 
in ancient limes, and a certain amount of material benefit 
Ln recent thtics^ from the stream of Indian intercourse. 
To let this stream dry up for ever is to coiideiim them 
to stagaatjon. And the pcofllty of stagnation it 
death. 
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Thf fact is that SkikiMig, to use a much abused phnse, 
li pas^g through a period of tmasitioD. All Chiim is. 
The Revolution of 1911 was an epocthmaldng evetiL 
It swept away a system of Government which in its essenoe 
had rcmajjied unchanged for over two thousand years. 
It launched China into the thrilh and perils of a new and 
uncharted sea. It h only roccEtly that i 3 . navigator has 
appeared in the person of President Chiang Kai-sheh who 
bids Jair to steer China out of the stormy seas in which 
she has been floundering for a quarter of a century since 
the Revolution of 191L While China was thus heaving 
with the Three E^ople's Principles and Comiuanism and 
anti-Impcrialisni and the rival auibidons of warlords, 
Sinkiang remained outside all coimnotion—'a quiet aud 
attractive l^kwuter oa the streain of Lift:\ Governor 
Yang Tseng-hsin, who guided the destinies of Sinkiang 
during the fateful years J9I1-28. jealously preserved its 
autonomy vir-i-i'ir China as well as Russia Mirl mnintnined 
a kfud of political equilibriinn. But, as Owen LattimoreL, 
by no means unsympatbetk: to China, wrote in High 
Tamtiy ip J930 in words which were prophetic of the 
deveJopmeuts of succeeding years, *no eqnilihrium, un¬ 
fortunately^ can last for mer^ The pressure on Chinese 
Turkestan from the world at large, and especially from 
China itself, cannot be withstood indchnitely. When 
the Frontier breaks and jaew factions of Chinese invade 
the province, a period of rivalry and exploitation will begin. 
The subject peoples wiU be lucky if they escape misorKs 
which they never knew under the old autocracy^ and the 
upshot of alTnirs in tliat remote iotmnediary land 
between the Far East and the Near East is uppredictable^ 
what with the conhiding interests of many minor peoples 
and the unceasing pressure, as jt wene impersonal aud 
foreordained, of the two major cnees, Ru^ians and 
ChiojCM.' 
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Kashgar, Thursday, 2 Navrmber 

I shall carry with coe plea^aiat metnorict of my slay 
{□ Chilli Bagh. With its Lawm and stately poplani and 
fruit trees and still lingering ilowecs, iu spicddid tertucc, 
conunanding a view of oiuhards, rice fiekifi, the wiading 
Tumap Su River aiidp on a clear cUty^ the snowy pcafcj 
of the Tieo Shao, Chmi Bagh was to me, as to many 
a distlDguished (and imdistingaishedl Central Afiiai 
traveller, a haven of rest. It a pity that a Guest Book 
Is not kqit m Chloi Bagh as iu the Mil's Curat Houae 
at Balt.it. If there were one it would have coutained as 
array of names of explorers^ excavators, ahtkaiiSp glofao^ 
irotterSp authors, jouraalistSp admirustratois and diplomats^ 
Amount them ode of the most disdnguished would have 
been Sir Aurel Stdu's. 1 saw from a Letter whkh he 
wrote iu his own clear haiutwritiug to Gillett a few weeks 
before his death how keen wii$ his interest in ChineK 
Turkestan up to the wi of his life. ComEncodijig Gillett 
proposal to install a dust gauge in the Consulate* Stein 
has expatiatBd on ‘the important nexus between the 
deposition of dust and the formation of loras on the one 
hand and wind^rosion on the oUier', He has also added 
wistfully that ^my thoughts often vkil the Kashgar Coo- 
Bulnte which, since Sir George Macartney's lime;, proviiied 
always u very helpful and cjver hospitable base for tny 
explomtions \ ' 

Jn the evening t had tea with the Raza Alls and met 
thezr charming dukhen. Mn Raza All had made some 
delidops rusa guias for me. There waa an incoDgruoua 
pleasure in tasting Beognh sweets and braiiiig Taiuen's 
music in a CenUal Asian oasis. 

^Bengali sweets' remioded me of jin interraung m- 
ddent in the Life of my rathcr-in-hiWt the late Set C 
Sanknian Nair. ^Tbe old bear on the h^\l\ as be uaod 
to be known in Sbnb^Lie lived b *1ovenirm” on i 
biUock and was noled for hb gruffness^-giive a dbiier to 
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the Viceroy. He had asked Sir RhupcodranaLh Easu 
to sold some mra guias for tbo diimcr. Bayu did so frons 
CoZcuttii and sent him a lelegrajn: ‘Bcngalj sweets dis¬ 
patched.' In those days * Bengali svrects" was a nielc- 
namo for "bombs" among the Bengali tertortsts. TTic 
tclegmiD fell into the hands of the poHee^ It didn't matter 
that it was addressed to a Member of the Yioeroy's 
Executive Council; had he not been Preadent of the 
Indian Nationiil Congress? Nor did it matter that the 
sender weis a Member of the SKretary of State's Connml; 
be too had been Fresident of the Congress. And so the 
police set abouL making secret inquiries; and it was not 
until the diiUDer to the Viceroy was safely over that the 
telegram and the sweets were dcHverod to Sir Sajakarao. 


Kashgiir, Friday^ 3 November 

When 1 woke up, the morning seemed to be clad in 
dtver grey. But now the silver is fadings the moon is aboyt 
to set and the day is breaking. And the sun is rifling 
parchment-faced like a husband who^ after a late iiight*a 
revelfl^ gets wearily out of bed^ wondering how to faqe his 
wife It breakfast. 

Tamorraw I shall be lefliViag Kashgar for good. During 
the last twelve dayii I saw, rad and beard a great deal 
about Kaibgar. I have only one disappointment; 1 
have been able to see nothing of its Buddhist antiquides. 
Tbore is not mocb to see; even the ruined slufm 
which Stein saw some forty yeara ago are now hardly 
dtstinguishable. Yet Kashgar was once a Buddhist Laudi. 
Legend has it that Kanishka, the founder of the YuehchJ 
dominion embradag what is now Af^anistaa and north¬ 
western Indict introduced Buddhism into Kashgar. Fa- 
bcien visited Kashgar; he made a special detom in 
order to anend the Bancha Farishad or the Quinqucamuil 
Assembly held by the King. *Wtien thus is to be hddV 
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Fa-lmtii, *tkc kin^ i^cnie^ts tfic preseoce of the 
Srsirmnii (iroin aj] quarters uf the kiDgdarR^ They come 
MA Id cfoiids ; aod whea Ifisy a.re aU id sessiou their place 
ra tte aascid&ly is grandly decorated and the King and tda 
□linmers give them all sons of precioiis things and articles 
which the Smniiiiis require. " Anolber dktinguisbed visitor 
to Kashgar at about the some time (a.d, 400) was the 
tfldUiD sage, Kumarajiva, who translated a number of 
Buddhist sutrai into Choiesc^ At his death, about ajj» 
417^ his body was cremated, but legend has tt that bii 
golden tongue remained unhurt in the midst of the fira. 
In Kashgar he is said to have placed od his bead the toirm- 
euious aims bowJ of Buddha, Hsuao Tsaug too visitod 
Kashgar. The people appear to have impimsed him 
■fi unfavourably as they did Marco Polo. *The dis- 
position of tbe men*, says Hsuan Tsang^ "is beice and 
impetuoufi ; and they arc mostly false and deceitfuL They 
make tight of decoruin and poUtoziess and esteem learning 
but little. ' SLa oeoturies later Marco Polo remarkeil 
thai *thcy are a wr^bad, niggardly set of people^ thty 
eat and drink in miserable fashion *h Id Hsuaa Tsang's. 
tiine fiuddhkiD continued to be the religioD in Kasbgar^ 
but, says be "without understanding tbe principles they 
itcite many religious chants^—a criticisni which fits many 
1 minister of retigioa even today. 

It b sad to caatcmplate the fate which overtook 
Buddhism in China. In Sinkiang itself^ it was overthrown 
by the sword of Islam. In the rest of China it d ied a 
aaturaJ deaUi^ By the tenth oeatury it had become en¬ 
feebled; It no longer had that pristine vitality which 
carried it acrosus the seas and mountains into many lands 
outside India. And the end was battened by tbe revival 
of Confucianism which occurred in the twelfth century 
ai ibe bands of the great Chinese philc^opher^ Chit-hsL 
To the Chiifeme mind, practical^ materialistic and prag¬ 
matic, the commonsciM of Confucius made a far greater 
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appeal than the ntfliaphyiics of BuddKn^ Tiw, during 
ftixth and sevCDth ceutuii^ the ms^stlciscn^ if not the 
tnelaphy^ics, of Buddhism did make an appoil to the 
heafUp if not to the beads, of the Chinese; but before long 
that * thi»*-woi1dIitieaji \ so chanieteristic of the Chinesep 
as compared with the Ladiacu mtndk asscitod itself; and 
China relapsed into the urbane philosophy of Confucius. 

Nowhere was the conuoonsense attitude of the Chinme 
towards supernatural matters expressed more audaciously 
or with finer irony than in a memorial, submitted by Han 
Yu 76S-S24), who was known as the Prinoc of 

Literature. His tablet hus boca placed in tbc Confiiciaii 
temple, because, as Watters states in his Guid^ to the T^hleis 
m a Temple^ Han Yu ^ stood out aJtnost alonu 

against the heresy of Buddhism whkh had nearly quenchod 
the torch of Confucian faith'. In his Manorial to the 
King he protests vehemently against tbc proposal to 
iiutall a bone of Buddha in the Imperial Palace. ^ Your 
Majesty's servant', says Han Yu, 'would submit that 
Buddhism is but n cult uf the barbarians and that its spread 
in China dates only from the late Han dynasty and the 
ancients know nothing of it.After referring to the bis- 
torical development of Buddhism, Hun Yu goes on to say 
that 'Buddha wax a barbaiinn. His language was not 
tbc language of China; his clothe were of an abop cut. 
He did not utter the maxims of our aaciept nilera, dor 
conform to the custopts which they have handed down- 
He did not nppreciale the bond l^tween Prinrx and 
Minister, the tie between father and son. Suppofling^ 
indeed, this Buddha hod come to our capital in the Beth, 
under an appojutmciit from his own statCp Your Majesty 
might have leccived him with a few words of ndmopitionp 
bestovring on him a banquet and a siut of clothes, before 
lending him out of the country with on escort of soldkciw 
and thereby have avoided any dangerous inBueiux on tbc 
minila of ibc people^ But what are th£ fiicu? The bone 
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of a man-p long sand ckcoippot^, ii to be 

admitted, fonDoth, whhm the pfecLucl^ of the ImpenaJ 
Palace I CDaTudufl said ** Pay all respect to svpeniatiKriJ 
beings, bot keep them at a distance ^ ,.. Yet now Your 
Majesty is aboiit cansslessly to Lnlrodiuce a disgusting 
object, personally taldng pan in the proceodings. . * * 
Of the ofiictals, not one has raised his voice against it; 
of the censofis, not one has pointed out the enormity of sneb 
an act. Therefore yoar servant, overwhctmed ?rith shaine, 
hnplarcs Your Majesty that this bone may be handed 
over for destruction by ftre or water, whereby the root 
of this great evil may be e^tingiiished for all time, and the 
people may know bow rrmch the wisdom of Your Miyesty 
smpasseip that of all ordinary men. The glory of such 
a deed wiD be beyond all praise. And should the Lord 
Buddha have power to avenge this insult by mflkting 
some irtkTortimet then let the vials of his wrath be pomed 
out upon the peraon of your servant who now calls Heaven 
to witness that he will not repent him of his □ath^ 

Generally speaking, there was IkiJc persecution of 
Buddhism in China. No country has been more tolerunt 
in religious matters than China. Here there were no 
massacres, no homing and hangings of heretics. What 
broughi about the eclipse of Buddhism was simply the 
revival of a system which was more congenial to the 
Chinese inincL Confaciantsm. 

In Tibet Buddhism has survived, but only in name; 
The presentHday Buddhism of Tibet is a strange caricature 
of the gospel of Buddha. Never before bad 1 realized 
to what depths Buddhism had sunk than during the visit 
of Sir S. Radhiikrishnan to Chine. The Rev. Cressy 
took him and me to ree a "liviag Buddha from Tibet*. 
A large crowd had assembled to hear tbu couversatjon 
between the Living Buddha and the living philasopher. 
Wa£ any attempt bdng made, asked Radh&krishnan, to 
reinterpret the teachings of Buddha in ibe hght tif modern 
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thought? It wad like adldng a viila^ a^ologef in Indiji 
what he thought of the theory of Rebtivjtyl *No/ 
mumbled the livtog Buddha, "we follow GaiitaniA*f 
Unehiug/ "I understandp' said Radhakrt&himD^ 'yottr 
monasteries to Tibet are also universities^ inch as those 
WQ had LQ aockot India, If so, what h your curncuium?" 
*We teach astroaomy/ replied the Living Buddha. 
"Qidte so/ said Radhakrishnan^ "in Tndia too sdetioa 
sprang from religtoo. But now we treat science m the 
ob|aetive study of phenomena. Is that attitude growing 
in Tibet?' 'Yea,* said the living Buddha eothi^iuslicallyi 
* we have Kparated white astronomy from black astronomy. 
We got white astronomy from India and black astronomy 
from China. By means of white astronomy we know 
when we should be specially careful in our livesv when 
some misfoituiie ii likely to overtake uip etc. By black 
astronomy we know the auspicious dates for starting off 
on a|Dumey, sowing of crops, building a house, and so oo. * 
Radhakrisbnan gave up the conversabon in despair, Utie 
LivLag Buddha*! admiring satcIliLes doubtless thought 
that he had redueed the Indian philosopher to silence. 
It was a case of the twentieth emttury meeting the second, 
and neither seemed to know how deep was the gulf 
between them. 
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ALONG THE HEAVENLY MOUNTAINS 

Y, S^siurda}\ 4 ^^^yemher 

This pliw?e must be united a$ m ‘X" Tqt it has do oEcae. 
Nor has it a local habitotfop^ Wc ore stayED^ in a stmll 
mud hut which tbe bcoign GovGrnmcnt has built for 
travellers. It is right in the middle of the desert. For 
miles around there are no people or houses. Indeed, 
since leaving the outskirts of Xasbgar and Artush we did 
not. for a hundred milesi set any signs of life, esoepi i 
couple of deer which darted across the road md ran 
parallel to our car for fully ton minutes. To our left were 
the Heavenly Mountains. Somehow they gave os a queer 
sense of security. But for them we should have fdt 
like atoms on an ocean of space. 

This morning, however^ Gil^t and 1 felt that we 
were more than atoms. We were persons who counted! 
At the first bridge outside Kashgar^ the AdiniiusLrative 
Commissioner, District Magistrate, Chief of Police and a 
aucibef of other officers assembled to bid farewell to us. 
There, In the cold grey Dionung, they hod been waiting 
for on hour. 

We left Kashgar at about 7.30. Some 25 toiI^ from 
Kash^r wc passed a viliagq called Ajliisb. It looked 
like Quetta after the earthquake of 1935. Quetta which 
was built up in 30 years was reduoiiid to dust in 30 leconds; 
and 30,000 of its citizens were buried in the debris. 
Similar in suddcimcss, but not in rruignitudc, a flood came 
down from the ipountains lust summer^ swept away a 
number of houses^ damaged the fields and drowncxi a 
good few villagers of Artush. I was tcld that not long 
ago a s^r^ shnne in this village had been tumesd into a 
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club wbetCf insicwd of prayefft, drtnlLUig and daodag ■were 
hnjulgod in; and Uic loc^ viUagen regard the Bnod aa a 
sagn of divine wrath. 

A hizodred mdea beyand Kashgar we saw a uumber 
o (multiooloured hills ia thcldl. They buroall CDlduia^ ned^ 
bfCFwn^ yellow* eienm and black. To the ri^t woa a vast 
aapanse of tamarisk. We also saw a number of sand- 
dimes m process of fpnnatjon. Sand collects ronod the 
biiijansk. The plant dies but Leaves iU roots bcfiind. 
In due course the roots spring np into plaoU^ More sand 
IS gatlicrDd * more foots are thrown out; and Urns a oioiind 
ia formed which often reaches elephantine proportions. 

It was getting late; and we were jglad to see a mud 
hut at about the 125th mile into which we crept for 
the cvenine- Han produced an excellcoC dinner in the 
twinkling of an eye: and GiUett and I went to bed at 
about g wrapped in 5iknce--tl]e great sileacc of the desert 
It was like the sileiice of a heart weighed down with some 
emotion ^hiefa words cannot ejiprc^. 


Smkfy^ 5 Novemb^ 

SDeoce reigned when we went to bed. What awakened 
inc was the airival of our escort lorry which the 
Cbainnan of the Frovinctal Government in Sinkiang 
had deputed to accompajiy us from Kashgar to Tihwa. 
let that lorry were travelliog the wife of n General, n com- 
paoioo of hers and her children. Thi's morning 1 dis- 
covmd that they had all slept out in the open, with the 
temperature below freezing-pomt i and having arrived 
a| midnilhl. they had left before dawn. The Chioese are 
indeed a tough people. 

In Chungking 1 have often been amazed at Lhe iough- 
iKsa of the Chinese. It is a dally sight to see n Chinese 
coolie carryings up the innumerable steps of the Yangt^k 
a load wbuefa three Indian coolies would Ibid it difficult 
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ta bear. And 1 have ofteo seen boatmen, beni doubk 
ud Oil all fDum, dragging overloaded boats and bared 
against the cnrrait up tbe Yangt^ KJang, It i& tltif 
toughness whkh has enabled tbe Chinese, as a race, to 
survive famine, pestiJeooe and political tiirnion» which 
□sed to recur with hnirowtog persistence. 

This afternoon we saw the Geoeral’s wife precariously 
perched on a heap of luggage in an open lorry and cmeJIy 
knocked about. By now we had entered a sandy stretch 
of road where the new mntor road cither did not exist 
or had been washed away. We Lheferore drove over an 
oy cart road full of boiic-bteaking ruts. We passed n 
couple of oa^ without Bclds, and villages without vege¬ 
tation. Everything looked iiserie m the gathering darkneu. 

We reached tbe Administrative Superintendent's rsi' 
deuce at Aqsu at about B p.m. After a tMnccn-hour 
journey with nothing to eat or drink except a slice of cake 
and a cup of tea wrtbout milk or su^, wc were cold, tired 
and hungry. By midnight, however, wu were in high 
spirits. We had an eTtceUent dinner and felt warm and 
comronable. Russian vodka contnbirted to our internal, 
and a Rtissku beater to our extertkal warmtlL And from 
□iLT cosy faedroom, i thought of the General's wile, still 
iitting under the starry aky, in an open overloaded lorry, 
with the taroperature dropping below freeadng-paLiit and the 
hitter desert wind hlowiug against her face. Once more 
I take my hat oif to the women of Chinas Tbe women 
of India have an equal aptitude for endmance but not, 
I fcart the same capacity. 


Yakofikt M<^nday^ 6 Nowrr^e^ 

We left Aqsu at about 9 and found that the streets, 
both in the Old and New Aqsu Oty^ had been decomod 
with the national of China in honour of our arrival. 
All the ofiSdals assembled at the first bridge outside the 
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9ity to bid m fArawell. AH thd school childnco iodudiiig, 
to our pleasanL sttrprisc, schoolgjrb, tiad lidsd up too 
und clapped tbcir haods whco tvc marched pmt them^ 

Leaving Aqsu dtica^ old aod new, whkb are separate 
from each other almost Like Old tmd New Delhi, we entered 
a dty of the Dead. There were tombs of all amt 
ihapes. In Aqsu the dead occupy the most conviriajad- 
irtg iite$ as if they siill wanted to keep an eye on the 
doings of their hviDg succt^ors. 

Soon after Zeuving Aqsu, I got a dim view of the T*icii 
Shan and its highest peak. Khaa Tengri. 23,620 feet high. 
The inowy range was stiLL partMly wrapped up Id haze: 
it looked like an uoderdevelopod picium taken by an 
amateur photographer. It was not a Heavenly Mountain 
which I saw today but a Ghastly Moiintain. 

We could not get to flai, where wc had proposed to 
apeod the nightt but had to stay in the police Etation in a 
wnall village called Yakarik. 30 miles to the south of Bai. 
While approaching Ynkartk we saw some very interesting 
scenery—such scenery as I had not ei^pected to come 
across io Sjfikiang. We crossod a Puss; and Drom ibn 
top of the Puss we saw a vast stretch of sandy plain and 
beyond it what seemed a brick-ted wall We then crossed 
Che brick-red wall by a narrow winding gorge. Front a 
distance Jt had looked hke the red wall of Akhar^s Fort 
in Agra^ But on ooming closer we discovered that wind 
and sun had redujced this chum of hills to the most fan¬ 
tastic shapes. Gillctt said that it was like an opiutn- 
amoker's dream. A11 creation was there in curious fonrtii— 
waves of the sen stnndmg up; tongues of fut* sprin^ng 
forth from a funeral pym; perpendicular walls; lotus 
domes like those of the Taj Mahal: hundreds of rock-cut 
cave templt^ as in Ellora j thousand-pillared m andapaitis 
as in Madura; benign Gods with be)eweUed turbans and 
necklftC4^; Goddesses with breasts of alabaster; pre- 
hiitoric monsters with their jaws wide open; and ghosts and 
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demons, some tootta]«s and otbera jimin^ out their tongues. 
To the left was the ghostly mountaiiii, more ghostly than 
ever in the twilights to the right the sun was sinking in a 
pool of blood; and above us, in aolitary glory, was the 
evening star to which Gillett and I took off our bata tii 
reverence. It was a Walt Disney version of Natrue’s 
phantasmagoria. 


Qizil, Tuesday, 1 November 

I have never beTow—touch wood—bad to sleep in a 
polkse station. Last night, however, we w«e most com* 
fortable in the police station sf YakariJe. Within a few 
oiinines of our amvaJ we had a delicioiis meal of Turld 
kabob and {bbssfully} oerthing else. It reminded me 
of tbc small Muslim resUumnt in Delhi in which Anujoe 
used to refresh herself in the course of her all^day shop* 
ping expeditions to Chandni Chowk, 

We riopt in a room which had a knng, that u. a raised 
surface which was heated from beneath by lighting a fire 
under it. There Gfllctt and I discuased poetry. We 
wondered which of the English pools we would have liked 
to have as our companion on a trip Uko this. Wo came 
to the conclusion that most of them would have been io- 
sufTcrable. It would have been particularly difficult to 
put up with those poets who fancied that they had a nrii* 
■ioa to perform. Milton would have gone about trying, 
and finding it hard, to jusUfy the ways of God to Man. 
Tennyson would have been confirmed in his superior 
attitude: ‘Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of 
Cathay.’ If I had to take a Victorian poet with me I 
would have pieferred Browning to Tennyson. If Words¬ 
worth had heard a bird sing afrer traveUtog in the doert 
for throe hundred miles he would have exclalmsd: 

Cwdrao; shsU I colt Ibee bird 

Or bui a wuKlediit vain T 
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And 1 might hav& bcea tjeniptoci to likfi the ntKat- 
mloded prof«sior in Pwfch, 

Sum the mlicmAtivr iJ i tfei i c d 
Will] fcaflau fior yotir chdee- 

This trip wotild haw kiUed oonsumptivo Keats^ ShajEO- 
would have got gluriDtisly drunk on Russbin vodka 
and Kaii^ialik wLae; and Byron might have challeogod 
Giiktt to a duel over that pretty dancer we saw on the 
stage in Keriya. 1 might have liked to have Bums as my 
companion; bin GiUett objected to him. Oiiietl h too 
English to like a Scots poet and has not loctyded a 
one of his poems in his Pleasing Foetiy^ GiOi^t sug¬ 
gested that John Donoe would be a good eampaeioii t 
but he is too melaphysica] for me. I oiywlf proposed 
Geoffrey Chaucer. GBlett agreed and we both finals 
voted for him. 

A few miles outside Yakarik we crossed a .stream full 
of duck. Mir Hamza went out and shot two duck for 
two cartridges. My thoughts went back to Bharatpur 
where we used to make preparations for months for the 
great duck-sboots—the greatest of all in India. In my 
three years in Bbaiatpur the biggest shoot yielded Zr400 
birds—only! The record shoot was Lord UnliUigow^s 
tfl 1937 when 39 guns shot down 4^200 birds. The indivh 
dual record is^ 1 believe; held by TodiL then Political 
Agent, Bhamtpur, who shot down 360 birds in one day, 
with the Maharaja of DhoLptir a close second. AnoLher 
Political Officer bolds the record in a different sense. It 
is uaiial to shoot more birds in the momitig than In the 
artcmooTi- Gibson^ did the reverse: be shot 1 In the 
forenoon and 2 in the aflemoon! 

We reached Bai shcKtIy after 12, The Distriet Magis¬ 
trate, a newcomer with a beard like that of an adolesceiit 
Sikh, at Brst stnick me as a most indgniheant pemm. 
He would not utter a word and seemed to shrink into 

I Siif EdfDEnnd CibKHL, ihcn Pcljuqqi Affcnt^ nhiint|Hkr 
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him wcir. At iunch, howBVW, he demoruftrated his mpa- 
dty for unbibiog vodka. Uoda its geiual warmth he 
turood into a ttger of a man dotninatiog the table and 
monopolbcing tJio conversation. He made a number of 
speeches and proposed and repeated a number of toa^ 
each of which, gave him an opportunity for drinking 
another glass of vodka. At about 3.50, however, we tore 
ourselves away from our bibulous host and resumed our 
journey to Qizil, which we reached in about three hoaia. 


Kuchar, Wtdiujidayt 6 Nov&nber 

Lost evening we had our iirst ejeptnieoce of Tufld 
hospitality. Until then our hosts Ln the various pLases at 
whkh we hailed wore Chinese. In the small village of 
Qudl, however, there were no Chinese at all; and our 
host was the village headman (Ch'u Chang), He was 
also the owner of the biggest serai in Qizil. He yacated 
for us his own room in the serai, evmi though it led to 
his wife’s fomn and she could not get in or gel out of it 
except through ours. We spent a most comfortable night 
there with a stove wbicb made the room almost too warm. 
The servants apparently had instnictiocs not to let ta bo 
cold on any flocount- At about 2-30 in the morumg, 
one of the servants came to nor room, when wo were fast 
asleep, lit the lamp and starlnd lighting the stove, and 
I was awakciied by Gillett’s stentonan voice ringing oat, 
‘Take away that bloody thing*. 

This morning we visited the ancient cave paintiit^, 
some seven miles from Qhdi. There b less to see than to 
stir up the imagination in these caves. The best 
paintings have been removed by European archaeologists 
and may be seen in the museums of Europe, particularly 
in Berlin. The rest have succumbed to the fury of 
man. The latest men to veut thdr blind wrath on 
these gracious paintings, which have survived the ravages 
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of lime for thirteen centuricsj weft the Twog^ns in the 
com^e of thdr Tebellion in 1933. Seeing the state of 
^air<> here one feels aU the more grateM to Lord Cumm 
who passed the Protection of Andent MonniTicnts Act 
and took vigorous ine&siJTes to prcscrvfl the great works 
of art in India. 

In the constniction of the Qidl caves there h no such 
variety as in EUom or Ajnnia. The design of aJi the 
caves is niotc or less the sami^a central shiinet where 
there must have been an image of Buddha, surroutided by a 
covered passage, sometimes higb enough for a atan to 
walk through and occasiooaDy bo low that one has to 
crawl, for the purposes of Pradakshijia or perain- 
buLadon. The sides of the caves and the cciliDg are all 
elaboratjdy painted. 

M. Hacken has divided these jwnting^ into two de¬ 
duct styles—an earlier, dating from a,D. 450 to 650 and 
a later frcmi 4J>. 650 to 750. The earlier style is more 
delicate, mom subtle and the colours are more subdued. 
The later paintiugs betray Sassanian mfiuenocs. They are 
leas impmasivi^ because the arttsts were nut to impress. 
They used bolder colours and attained cruder effects. 

Though most of ihe painditga have disappeared one 
can ^11 see here imd there a fetw defaced but beantifui 
figures such as a group of Boddhisatwas^ bowing their 
heads as if in pity for the vandals who put out their eyes^ 
a lovely floured eupok which the Tuuians did not think 
it worth while to destroy^ and a two-headed eagle with 
crossed serpents^ a design which I had noL seem befom 
in Buddhist painlings. 

We noturced from the cAyc& to the s«ai at Qmli had 
mom kabob pud loft for Kuchar at about ]. Before 
reacbhig Kuohai, we visited a fninv more Buddhist caves. 
Th^ had been dug^ not into the side of a single hMi as tn 
Qizil, but into a group of bilk adjacent tn and faciug one 
another^ Here tooi there is little leB to see, thanks to the 
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MitidtUfk of fardgn arclucdkigutdip th^ iddiffbrcucc of titc 
Mftnchu GovemmimL^ and the bigotry of the Tud^u rcbcld. 
What littJc there is kft, how/ev^^ ithaws that thoic paid!- 
bclongptd td tht carher of the two ichodts fcpresentcd 
in Qizi]^ and were idcdinpBjrabli: id thdr beauty. Gllklt 
drew my attcDtion to the figure of a maci on hots^saok-— 
a fully accoutnsd knight oft an elaborately capamotied 
hon^ The man and tie hoise wane drawn with a Sfympathy 
and vigdur whkh are rare uven in Indiaii art. 


Bugur^ Thursday^ 9 November' 

KucHar was the first yamea in which we spent a night 
m a daubiMloriDd building. Thh was appropriate as 
we did want to be ernofoitabk in this town of histone 
memories. Even today, wateml by two large rivers, it is 
an importiint oasis with a population of about ISOiQOO. 

The District Magistrate, Mi Chao K’uei-Bbcng, used 
to be the Secretary of the Kuomintang Party. Ta me, 
nurrured in the tradhiods of the Indtan Civil Service, it 
leems strange that a party cfficial should be appointed 
District Magistrate. But in China today the emu of the 
poLilkal situation is that the Party constitoteK the Goverti- 
ment. It is the Kuomintang that rulefi the state. To 
foreigners thin appears strange;: for Is it not, they ask, 
contrary to all democratic conceptions for a single party 
Id govern the state without a clear mandate from the 
nation? The Chinese answer to this is that this is u tem¬ 
porary, but inevitable, stage. China has to be proparisd 
for democracy^ The reason for the initial failure of deracH 
emtic rdtpeiimcdts in China nfccf the Revolutioii of 
19U was thai the people did not know what draivoemcy 
was. The Chin^ ofien describe themselves as ' a Uny of 
loose sand They had to be subjected to diadpUne and 
welded into rock before there could be a democmcy. And 
the Kuomintang bus undertakou tkis roLe. 
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Mr Chao may be described as a young man wftb 
an old head and vwy old-faahiooed manners. Hia 
monoerisma, his studied gestures, bis deliberate way of 
talking and his use of archaic expressions (for itistaece, 
be would often say Kohsia or Your Excellency) remindod 
me of an actor in an old-style Chinese pky. He stniti 
me aa eaweptionally well-Lcfotmed. During dinner lest 
night our couversation reached a high international plane. 
We taiifari of democracy and communism and intemaUonal 
taw and the League of Nations and post-war planning. 

We talk ff< of food too. Whenever half a dosoen Chinoie 
meet they invariably talk of food. It u a Ueat to hear 
the Chinese talk of the delicacies in various parts of 
China. They talk of food with the same analytical zcai 
as Vatsayaoa' utlks of women. Last night the que^ion 
was bow oftea a man should eat. The English aic fom 
timw a day, said GilletU The English coidd afford it. 
laid our host, but not the Chinese. That was not the 
reason, said GiUctl» Englishmen had smaller stomachs 
than Chinese and could not eat much at a time: ih«o- 
foro they had to eat more frequcutly. Our Chineiie hosti 
enjoyed this repartee. One Mr Yang, Secretary of the 
Kuomintang Party in Yarkand and a feUow-tmvaiirr lo 
Tihwa, renuirkiid that in Sinkiang at any rate the officiak 
could not alford the time to have mote than two meak. 
They wore so busy, be said, for they were dctermiiiod 
to taro deserts into oases, A^ineti. 

After dinner Mr Chao took us to an eniertoinment. 
prepared in oar hoaour, I was amazed with the rapidity 
with which it was arranged. It was as if a bylton bad 
boon pressed; and a stage appeared, the actors were dressed 
and the audience assembled- 

The performance was on ibe whole disappointing. 
There was little of that native flavour which gave so great 
a charm to Turki dances in Kbotan and Koriy*. Hoe the 

1 Antlxirerfaiiwmnr, ‘Hw Art oTLove', an anc^l tduiic. 
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dADCcis we saw were We^itern or Westemizod; legs eame iMo 
play idOTC than anus. The dresses were Westcni tw 
aod did nol suit Turki girls. How tnueh belter Uie Turki 
girls looked in Khotan with their smart waistcoats, long 
boots and their jaunty caps I Here they wort frocks; but 
when they danced it was obvious that the persan who 
presented them with frocks had forgotten to present them 
with stays! Kuchar is leputed for the beauty of its girls. 
Th^ wEsar flerwers in their hair and have themselives been 
compared to Bowers. There is a famUiar rhyme whkrb nms 
as follows; 

Tu-crh-fsin-tJ pu* -t'ae 
HK-ml-ti kliq ; 

KWhVti Kif-niaiig 
J-chih bus. 

That is, ‘Turfan for grapes^ Kami for melons; and the 
girls of Kuebar are all like fiowersV But if Koebar girls 
are put into Western frocks and made to throw their legs 
about, it will not be long before their reputation for 
bcauly becomes a thmg of the pash 

Tiiere were, however* oik or two indigenous dances 
which were very pretty^ The male actor-Hhc only male 
actor—had a glorious voice and a spontaneoiis sense 
of humour. Above all the mnw was eharming. Kuchar^ 
I was told, was the last town in which the musio of the 
T’ang dynasty had survived- It had a kind of haunting 
rhythm* a wistful sweetness about it, as some of the South 
Indian times have. In the old days K.iiclmr musicians 
used to go to the fountaiiu at the time of rainfall and 
translate the sound of falliiig vmteis into mujdn. 

We left Ruchar at about 9* Our drive of 70 Edilna io 
Bugur lay through a desert* interspemnd with a couple 
of small oases and speckled with embryonic sand-dimesH 
It was also httemd with the skelntom of donkeys. 

At Bngur too we were the guests of the District Magis¬ 
trate, Mr Teh Kung-Ts'un. It is imposstbk to imagine 
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a gneitcr crojilrflsi than tetween him and Mr Outo of 
Kucbar. Thn laticr baLpngs to the twentielb century; tbe 
former is a survival from the ninetcetith. Slow, sedate 
aitd scholarly, he has a charm of his own. He has adjusted 
himself to the changing conditions of the present times 
with remarkable agility. At present he is engaged in 
introducing the Pao-Chia system on which constitutionEJ 
goverameat is to be based in Chinn after the war. More¬ 
over, he could put many a youn^ maoi including myselfr 
to shame by his qapiadty for drinking. He reminded me 
of Gihbon^s description of dghtEanUi-century Oxford 
where ' the dull and deep potations of the Dons exemsed 
the brisk inLemperance of youths 

Another aitiactive trait about him wae his fondness 
Tor animals. He loved to bear me talk about elqihants. 
Nowhere was Combo' more petted than in Bugur. Mr 
Teh reJaled tbe story of his own dog of which he used to be 
cjxtremcly foiul That dogj having met with a dicadful 
accident, ran lo him for two miles, limping on two legs 
and wading^ and died in his hands. Thm were tears 
in his eyes when he said this. 

It mnunded me of an elephant which my father had. 
He had lent her for a temple festival. Another elephant 
gored her ra the beUy^ and she ran to our house, with her 
entrails hanging out and screaming. It is one of my 
earliest memories. Even oow, whenever I dream, 1 dream 
of elephants. 


Abr/o, FHday, 10 Na vmher 

Again, our road of a hundred miios from Bugui to 
Korla lay through a desert. But today^s desert was 
didenmt from yesterday's. It had snjOdeut mobdure 
for the growth of tamarisks and wild popl^s but not 
enough for cuitisniion. Aixordlog to the Chinese the 
1 Oilkn'i 
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wild poplar (h^ shu) h the tree od which tto 

legendary bird, the Phoenix, roosts. To tho Chiihese th* 
tree itself^ which does not grow in the Lnlerior of China 
and has such twisitcsd and gnarled branches, must have 
soemed legendary. 

On the road we saw a large damber of arabas^ carrying 
round-faced Kirghiz wermen, laughing and chattering as 
they do always, with their chubby little childreiu I was 
told they were the families of some regiineiit on transfer. 
In China there are no denominationaj regiments as we have 
in India. There are no separate KirghL^ Tajik or Tiirki 
regiments like our Mahratta, Rajput and Sikh regimenu. 

We also saw a caravan of a thoasand gamely tied 
nose to Lud, tail to nose, carrying kham^ to Ununchi 
for the use of the army. They are the finest coined 1 have 
seear of the Bactrian type, benting the Baluchistan cemeb 
in strength* syiumelry and supcrciliausness. 

We reached Korla Portly after 5. But the sun had 
already set and it was quite dark* for the dayf are getUng 
shorter. The willows art still changing cqlocrr but the 
poplars have lost their leaves. Last evening one poplar 
at the entrance to the Bugur yamen ^esned to ding to its 
leaves; but this morning cvmi that poplar was vigorously 
shedding its golden (oaves like a woman wbo, in a ht of 
anger, fiiogs away the ornamoats with which her hufbfliid 
had decked her from head to foot 

According to the convcatkiDal Chinese reckorung 
whiter has just sot in. Instead oftho usual seasons^ spring, 
summer, autumn* and winttf* the Ouncse di^e thdr 
year into twenty-four scasDiM of about two weeks each, 
mostly for the convenience of farmers. Fc' instmee, 
what we call winter is divjdod into iix seaiom, rtamalyp 
*Li Timg* or the establishniicqit of whiler; "Tung 
Chih’ or winter has arrivod- 'Shao Hxoeh* at small 

I TwO"W|uxkd hernbr eoftiogc?. 

^ A kind of coane doth 
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mow; *Ta Hsucli" or btg snowj "Shao Han' oi smaU 
cold; and Han^ or big cold. We arc now in tlie 
ficaaon of ‘Li Timg" or tbe cstablisiiincDt of winter. 

In Indian dassicsi Lbn year is divided into m seasona* 
namely, spring, aiumncr* ibe rainy seasoai autmnii, winter 
and Ibfl season of snow. There h n most beauiLTu] des¬ 
cription of these Boasons in Kalidnsa's RitusmiJMira, The 
Cycle of Seasons. In dcseribiiig the summer Knlidasa 
gives a vivid pbiurfi of tbe devasimion caused by rorest 
Gres bcToro wbbli terrified herds of cattle run for tbeir 
Uvea. He also describes the thirst and the lethargy 
produced by the summer heat in man and animal^ in the 
eZephant, Ifae gazcilc, the wild boor, the cobra and the 
frog. Knlidnsa then proceeds to describe tbe rmny seosonp 
He speaks of wild tumultuous streams which, like wanton 
girla^ grasp the tottering trees on their banks in their whirl¬ 
wind rush to the sea. Autumn he portrays as n new- 
wed bride, her beauteous face full of full-blown lotuses. 
Creepea^ bo compares to the graceful arms of women; 
and the white jasimne^H shining ihiough the crimson bins- 
loms of the Asotui tree, to the da^ding teeth and ruby lips 
of smiling girls. Winter he says is the season iq 
iovoia, whose raptures be paints in glowing colours. 
Nights in winter, however, do not appeal to Lovett 
because tbe moonbeains are cold and the Light of tbe 
ftam 11 pole. On the ocat season, spring. Kalidasa 
laviihoi all the wealth of his imagery. His veruaJ woods 
art full of the hum of intoxicated bees and the scent of 
rnango bloaaoms which he comport to the darts with whkh 
the God of Love inflames the hearts of ’ ^eet sevenicen * 
to tbougbli of love. 

Such descriptions arc unthinkable In Chinese poetry; 
for the theme of love Lb not a favourite one with Chinese 
auLhoTE and, when admitted, ia treated with the utmost 
restraiiiL But tn Indiaa poetry even poems of Nature 
are poQmt of love. The Risnsamhata is Less a description 
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of the seasons ihao of the scniirneiits ^idiich Ihe 
evoke in the minds of lovers; and nn Pnglish puei tins 
called it, oot 'The Cycle of Seasons ^ hut "The Calendar 
of Love \ 


Karashahr^ Saiurday^ 11 November 

Koiia, nestling among hdls and fall of orchafil$, struck 
me as a very pleasa.nt spot. It ts noted for its pean; 
and last night we satisfi^ ourselves that its mputatioti 
was not unjustified. The Distifct Magistrate hem was in 
Zovei he was due to marry a local Chinese schooipri ta 
about a month. He was beautifully bashful when thit 
was mentidoed. Gillett, who speaks Pn gl a h with ad^ 
mirabZe precision and Chinese with appropriate cireiijiilo- 
cutioTt, congratulated Iuid and said that he felc oertain 
that all his children would rejofee in that event. By 
his children he meant the people of his District. 1 felt, 
however, that It was a risky thing to say^ for the Magistmie 
had told us that he was a widower and be might have 
had children by his first wife. 

Soon after leaving K.orla we entered ^ the Paas of the 
Itdti Gate\ We bad thought that its name was 'tbo 
Pass of Heavenly Gate* fT^ien men kuan} and not ' the 
Pass of the Iron Gatc^ (Tieh men ktian). However^ 
ihe latter name is more appropnate; for th-m Is about 
this Pass a certain grinrness as about the Khyber. Hem 
too there were bore hills; a deep ravine ILku the Ali Masjid 
gorge; a watch-tower Like a Khassadar^s pc^t on the 
Indian frontier; and a high wind like the one which 
once blew ofi^ the hood of my ear in tha Khyber Pass. 
And that reminds me of a brick which Anujee oaco 
dropped—Ihe only brick which I have known her drop. 
One morning a friend of ours anived unespecfedly a| 
our house in Peshawaj from Mysore; We had no inti¬ 
mation of her visit at aJL Artujee, while owmlLy talkisg ' 
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to of Jiappeniii^ In. Peshawar said, * Day berorfi 
yesterday the IiockI of our cat was blown off in the Khybor; 
yeatefday my^ husband bad a tooth oat: aad today yoo 
catnic. Allogethcr it was a bad week for m\ Wer aJJ* 
iiKliidifig our guest, roated with laughter. 

Ode attractive feature about tbe Pass of tlie Iroa Gate 
was its fiver—the gnly docent river I have seen in Sinklang. 
It was so dUferent from the listless, dissipatjodp goitre^ 
giviag, godOJrrhdca-sLidldng rivers of YarkajKl add KbobUL 
It srsemed to have a volition and radlanue of iis owiit Hie 
the life of a man who follows 

ihat inner ligbl 

Wliidi txioJcH ttbc path b&forit Mm qJway;! brifht, 

U bad that ease aqd giacai that strength and gentleduss 
arid that unhurried urgency with which a maa of ideals 
goes through lifn, smiliog at and ovcrcoimog aU the 
obstacles id hts way+ 

Only one thing spoiled the beauty of this Pass-^ long 
row of skeletodS of dookeys. We saw a particularly 
gruesome sight — a living donkey^ too weak to resist its 
assailants, bdng mauled and Euyed by carrion crows. 
There it lay, like ‘ the Sick Man of Europe ‘ ia the nines 
teenth ceniury, uaabk to resist its assaalaots. 

It took us seven hours io do the 36 miles from Korla 
to Kaiasbahr. The road was cKecmbEe; and one of the 
fnaiuQcrahle bumps caused ooe of the rear wheels to roll 
off OUT car. It took us over an hour to hi h on aguin^ 
Hardly had we gone five miles when the wheel again 
showed separatist temdendes. Just at that time oiir escort 
lorry, with the Genemrs wife on top of the luggage, hove 
in sight. We abandoned our cor and got into her lorry; 
and for the hist time 1 saw her smile t 

Before coming inlo Kamshahr we crossed the 
KjLrashahr River by a newly built bndge- Swift, deep arnJ 
sonie 500 yitrds In width* tt flows from the Fien Shan to 
tho Bagrash Kol Lake, Until the bridge was coitstructod 
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the Karostuihr River used tp be the great bugbear for 
travellers between Kashgar and Urumchi, In siutuner, 
when the river was fuE, you could cross it by ferry; and in 
winter, when it was fully frozen^ you could cross it by 
car. But when the ice was formings as it is nowi or meLliog, 
as ia the springt it was impossible to cross the Karastui^ 
River. This new bridge which was constructed at a cost 
of 400*000 Sinkiang dollars is therefore a great boon to 
travellers. We almo^ felt as if the bridge was spectEiliy 
constnicicd for us; for it was only a week ago that it was 
completed. 


Karasfvihr^ Sunday^ 12 November 

Tlie route by which we have been travelJiog is otbd of 
the great caravan routes in history. It is as historie as 
the Southern Route along which we went to Khotan and 
Knriya and which goes along the northern femt of the 
Kunlun Range through Lob Nor and ChorkMik to Tun 
Huang and thence to the Interior of China. We are now 
on the great Northern Route which, smiting from Fer¬ 
ghana and Samarkand^ goes post Turfan and the northern 
oases of the Tarim hasin to Urumchi and HBmi. There 
is also another northem route which* starting from Siberia^ 
goes through Riddjo, Cbugohak and Tihwa and thence 
to HamL And from Hami iraEk goes fay the Great 
Highway towards Kansu and China within the Wall. 

We are coming to the etui of Turkestan Proper— 
the land of Turkb* or, as the Chinese call them* Ch"an-t^ou 
or Turhan Meads. In Karashohr itself the Ttirlds are in a 
minorityi They are outnimibercd by the Mongols and the 
Tungans, 

What an mrialgam of naces there is in Sinkiang I Among 
^the Fourteen Races' in Sinkiang are the Kirghiz* a 
nomadic tribe living in the Pamirs and Kunlun; the 
Tajiks> of Aryan stock* living in Sarikol; the TiLTkis^ the 
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largest racial group, occupying this oases in soutbera 
Siaiciang and softonod by their sluggish surroundings; 
the Tungans^ who arc hardly distinguishable froin the 
Chinese, to tbe cast of Kariashabr^ tbc Mongols,, astride 
ihe Tien Sban to the north of Karashahr; the TartarSp 
who are Mitssulmans of Asiatic Russia; the Uzbegs from 
the Audijan region, who nrt allied to the Tmi:is and have 
a more forcefuJ character; the Manchus, who are oto^tly 
relics of the officiiiEs in Manchu times; the SJbos and 
Solons who are allied to the Manchus; naturalised Russians 
who number about 13,000; and of course the Chinese 
themselves who embrace some of the above racial groups 
and rule them alL Gillett IhJnJcs that we ought to add a 
fifteenth race which outnumbers them alL the donkeys:. 
Nowhere in the world have I seen so maLfiy donkeys^ alive 
or dead, os in Sinkiang. 

In Karashaiu: itself the three ntaln races are the Mon¬ 
gols, Tungaus^ and Tufkis, The Mongol migratfun 
into China in the eighteenth century forms one of the epic 
chapters in hijiilory+ In the middle of the seventeenth 
century they migrated from western Mongolia into 
Russia, There the Czar subjected them to cruel taxation; 
and no longer able to bear it they decided to migrate 
en nujsse to China in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
The Russian authorities used every means in Ihdr power 
to prevent their relum; and hundreds perished en roule. 
The Emperor Ch'ien Lung reppved them kindly and gave 
them various concessions. They have generaUy remained 
loyal to iht Chinese Government; and the attempts made 
in the last decade to embroil them in the general uprisnig 
against the Provincial Government were in vain. The 
Mongols, who are Lamaists to a man. were not keen oa a 
Muslim hegemony in Sinkiang. 

The Tuogans, on the contniry^ have often been a thoni 
in the side of tbe Chinese. The latest occasion on which 
they made a nuisance of themselves was in the first few 
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years of ihe last dccada The b^ck^munJ of that rcbet^ 
Uon was as foELowsi Diaijigthe scveate^ti years following 
the Revolution of 1911 China was in a tiinootl. Sinkiang, 
however, remained calm under General Yang Tseng-hsm, 
who jealously preserved its autonomy against Russian 
influence and Chinese controL la particular he fought 
General Feng Yu-bsiang who, with his Ruo Min Chun 
(National Peoples" Party) as opposed to the Kuomiatang 
was in control of the oorth-wesi. General Yang died in 
J92g. During the lime of his successor, General Chia 
Shu-jen, there was considerable fricliDD between the Chinese 
and the natives as shown by the risiag of the Turkis in Hand 
in 193L The TungELus too began to bo restive; and Ma 
Chung-ying, a Tungan General in Kimsiif who had been 
hghting General Feng Yu-hsiang^ turned his altcntiDii to 
Sinkiang. Not only the Tungans of Siiddang, but the 
Kirghiz and the Turkis mlliod to bis banner; and their 
combined forces overthrew the Chinese administratioa 
in Kushgan Before long, however, the Turkis and the 
Tungans feU out; and Ma Chung-ying drove out the 
Turkis who had been in control of 1Ca$hgar. In the 
mcanLime Gencml Chin Shu-jen was oustisd by Gcueral 
Sheng Shithts^ai; and the latter proceeded to crush the 
Tungans vnth Russian assistance- For the nest few 
years Geoerol Sheng Shib^ti'ai governed Sinkiang with 
the assislmicc of Russian Advisers. In 1943, however* 
Russia withdinw from Sinkiang, lock, stock and barrel; 
and in August 1944 General Sheng Shihhts'ai himself 
r:^ignod the pfhee of TuF>fta. At lasU and for the fli^ 
time since the Revoliition of 1911^ the held was clear 
for the Central GovernmeBt to assert its authority over 
Sinkiang. 

General Feng Yu-hsiang, who figured prominently 
id the tumults of the last decade, is one of the most arret¬ 
ing charactem I have mei. He is known as ibe Clirislian 
Generals The story goes that be baptised a whole 
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regiment by a lire bose. The followiDg is a copy of a 
letter which GesemL Feng Yu-hsiang recently wrote to his 
fotirteen-year-ofd son who was itudous to join the army 
and who was turned down os being under oge; 

Listen to me, my dear soil I hove revived your letter 
I am really ddighlcd, because E see that your desire 
is to render servk?e to our cotmliy. You are a good son: 
go and tell the recruiting oOlcinI * Yes, I am young in age 
and small in size, but strong tn body\ Tell him also that 
little Wong Chi was only twelve ytars old, rnueh younger 
than you are, w'heo he saved his CDiintry^ Bravo, my 
son^ you are a great hero and you have proved yoursclF 
worthy of your ancestors. Yoiir elder brother has been 
fighting since the beginning of this war and your third 
sister is vrorking in the army. Yes, my dear son^ go and 
enlist yourself. Take up arms, go to the front and fight 
the enemy. 


Qumiisfi, Monday^ 13 Novmdf^r 

Yesterday we strolled into the Karashahr bazaar, ft 
was a refreshing eonlrust to the bazaars in southern 
Sinkiang. At any rate the shops were open and not 
closed or desertAl as in the Yarkand-Khotnn ujcel 
D eprived of the stimulus of foreign trade, which made 
them flourishing centres on an international route in the 
greatest periods of Chinese history, the southern oases 
seemed to be fm^Tering from what Owen Lattimorc calls 
*B. kind of timeless and enchanted stagnation** But 
Kninsliahr hud some life. There were a number of Chinese 
shops selling such things as 'Mikado torches' made in 
Japan, Ti^r Babn for headache and dcser horm for 
restoring vitality. We also saw heaps of melons and 
grapes, a kind of vcrmicelh made from beans, and 
mushruoms for which Kainshahr is famous. Last year 
I gin lb.) of mushrooms cost 5 kochins' now it 

costs 500 kochins. Even Sinkiang is being caught up 
tn the spiral of inflation. 


*YOTJR HAIR OR YOUR HEAD^ 115 

At about oiidday I a sound like that of a siteti, 
i waa siLTprised dm in a town like Karosbatir tSwe shoukl 
be such a device for indicating dme. 1 looked overliead 
and a aamber of pigeonfi flying about* 1 was told 
the aoxuid emanated from rhtsm. It is the practice here 
to tie a small gourd, bored at both ends, on the feet of 
pigeons so that when they fly the air may wtislle through 
the gourds and rnake a noise which keeps the hawks away* 

Ip the bazaar 1 saw a Mongol with a pigtail. When 
I was a child all I knew about the Chinese wm that the 
women had bound feet and the men had pigtails. The 
Revolution of 1911 has emaiiEipated the foct of women; 
and pigtails have disappeared. In fact the wearing of 
pigtails was not origLually a Chinese custom- OnginaUiy 
the Chinese, like the Main in Malabar* used to wear their 
hair in a doH on the lop of the head. Tt was the Mongols 
who first ordered the Chinese to wear their hair in two 
pigtaUSp but in the purely Chinese dynasty of the Mnsgs 
pigtails disappeared r The Mauchus were dctcTmiiied 
to resurrect them and the people objected. All opposi¬ 
tion was crushed by force- “^Vour hair or yonr head 
was the Manchu slogan. ^Onr head but not our hair 
tclortcd the Chinese. And no less than 97,000 heads in 
Chiating and 75,000 in the suburbs were severed from their 
necks for the refusal to woar pigtails. That settled the 
question, until the pigtails and the pigs who insisted on. 
them were swept away by the Revolution of 191L 

We left Kjinuhahf at 9 30 this moniing and drove 
over the new motor road; but tt was too badly cut up by 
watercourses and no attempt had been made to carry out 
repairs. We therefore had to abandon tte motor road 
and took to the old cart road, though the latter was full 
of ruts. It took US ^ houTi to cover 47 miksa to the oasis 
of Ushaktala. 

By this time I was be^tming to be tired of oases and 
deserts and dead donkeys. In the afteriioon, howevs** 
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the fcsaery turned out to be pleasant. The T'ien Shan 
appeared not onJy to the left, as usual, but to cuir right, 
and the hDIs to the right were, to my joy, covered with fresh- 
fallen snow. We then entered a pass which the Ttirkii 
appropriately call, from the colours of the hills, ‘Black 
and Red Pass ’ (Qura Qizil) and the Chinese call the Elm 
Valley Pass (Yu Shu Kuo). As we drove up, the Pass 
became more aod more coutrujcted and the hills came 
nearer and nearer. At the summit of the Pass, Mir Hamza 
went out and shot a couple of chikor. We then descend¬ 
ed by a wiuihng gorge into a vast and not uoattroedve 
vall^, and as it bad grown ejuite dark, we decided to 
spend the oight in the little village, Qumush. Here. Major 
Man, the Police Officer, who had been deputed ftora 
Kashgar to look after ns, made himself felt. He picked 
out the best mud hut in the village, which was worse than 
the worst in Travancore or Malabar, coaxed the warnen- 
folk out of the best room, Ut a fire and spread out our 
beds. And there at 7.30 Oillctt aod I went to bed—1 
after a delicious dish of chikor and Gillod after a strong 
dose of bismuth. 


Toqsun, Tuesday, 14 November 

Qumush where we spent the last night was a tiny 
village with a single street and about a doxen houses. 
For a village of that %ag it looked remarkably prosperous. 
Its prosperity and indeed its existence turn oa a spring. 
For thirty miles in the direction of Kashgar or Urumchi 
not a drop of water is to be had; and the result is shown 
by the skeletons of dead donkeys. We found them in 
shoals lying close together on the top of the Elm Valley 
Pass, as if they had been mown down by machine-guns. 
Qumush IS an inevitable halting-pljice for caravans; and 
the people of Qumush are all ion-keepers. The Chinese 
inhatntants of the village had shown their gratitude to the 
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supemaiural powers for ^ving them a spring ersEting 
a 'King Dragon Temple*, the legend be'ng that water 
spouted nut of the mouth of the S43ered dragon- The 
temple is still there, situated picturesquely on a hillock; 
but the King Dragon has disappeared from the temple 
even as the Chinese have from the villages. On the neat 
hillock, however, there is a Mushm Mazar and 1 dare 
say the Mazar is as benign as the King Dragou used to be. 

Yesterday we saw a couple of lonely Mongol homes 
between Karoshahr and Qumiisb. They were not bouses, 
not even mud huts, but patbetk haitatioTu in mud of 
Mongol teats- The Mongols ant a nomadic laoo who 
spend the summer io the foothills of the Heavenly Moun¬ 
tains aod the winter on the shores of the Bagrosh Kol 
Lake. The 'houses* which we saw. however, were 
built by a couple of Mongols w-ho were making a furtive 
effort to settle down to cultivaiion. Such efforts are 
looked down upon by the rest of the tribe, who regard 
the nomadic way of life ns better and higher than that of 
the stny-at-home cultivator. Certainly, the nciniud has 
virtues of his own- He is hardier, more adventurous 
and generally more cheerful- And among the nomads, 
such as the Kirghiz, women have more freedom (and 
less licence) than, for instance, among the Turkis. 

However, the process of birtlory requires that nomot^ 
ism must go- As time goes an the nomad finds himself 
moie and more restricted in space. There was a lime 
when nomadic tribes couU range over the whole of Central 
Asift~and beyond—id their own sweet will. But now 
the nomads' lust for fresh woods and pastures new 
has to be restricted to seasonal migrations. And fram 
rhit seasonal rnigralion to the sum spots, to a scltlenient 
in a local habitation is only a step, bnt a painful step 
which may take oenturici to complete. 

The nomad, however, is tenacious of the land that he 
still has. Yesterday we beard in Karashahr that a number 
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of anned Qazaqs protxeded to tho hou$e of a Chinese 
magistiute in the Ili District, dragged iiira out. blinded 
him and then murdered him. The Qazaqs are said to 
have been nourishing considerable resentment agiunst 
the Sinkiang authorities for settling famine refugees from 
Honan on their lands. 

We left Qumush soon after 9 and entered >et another 
Pass. We wound our way through a number of toy 
hillocks, red and blBCk and grey, mostly rounded and some 
tapering. When wc began to descend, however, the 
Pass became most impressive. Here were no toy hilinr.tn , 
but giant hills piercing the bluest of blue skim and 
reminding us of the Karakoram gorges. And tike the 
Korakonuns. some of them were cnimbling to pieces. 
Where they were crumbling, the road was blocked with 
rocks and boulders; and we had to back our way through 
with crowbars and pickaxes. We then came to a lovely 
spring after which the Pass takes its oamo—Arghai huloq 
or 'Pass of the StoUion Sfffing'. Then we motored, not 
along, but right over a firozeo river bed; and after a descent 
of soma 3,000 feet from the s ummi t of the Pass wo reached 
the town of Toqsuu. 


Tiiffm., WeAwfday, \ 5 November 

Exactly two months ago I was on the Roof of the World, 
And today J am below sea level. On the I Sth of Septem¬ 
ber I crossed the Miutuka Pass, 15,450 feet high, and spent 
the night in Lupgaz, 14.500 feel above sea level. And now 
I am in the Turfan I>cpFaision which in places goes a 
thousand feet below the level of the sea 

This morning we left Toqsun at about 10. Against 
us the Fine Mountains (Ho Shan) and beyond them, 
striking the blue horizon, tbo white peaks of Bogdo Ola, 
the sacred mountain of the Mongols, About five r^iW 
from Toqsun we left the main Urumchi road and tunied 
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eastw&rds towards TurTiU, tho centre of the DepressioiL 
We drove over a vast gravel plain which was marked by 
rows of wells, running parallel to one another. I recog¬ 
nized them at once; they were my old Baluchistan friends, 
the karezBS. How many karcaes have I inspected in the 
Zhob and how much takkavi' have 1 given for tboir cons- 
iruclion! The kaiez is a kind of underground channel, 
connected by a namber of wells often 50 or 60 feet deep. 
I was much imerasted to hear that the kar« was first 
introduced into Turfan by Lin Tze-hsu (nSS-lSSO), the 
famous Imperial Commissioner and Viceroy of Hupeh 
and Hanan, who seized and destroyed some 10 million 
dollars' worth of foreiga-owned opium and brought on 
war with Great Britain. Giles, of the China Consular 
Service and late professor of Chinese in the university of 
Cambridge, has included Lin’s letter to Queen Victoria 
on the opium evil in his Geim of Chinese Utergiwt and 
has described him as ' a fine scholar, a just and merciful 
official and a ime patriot'. For his part in the ‘Opium 
War’ he was mcallcd and disgraced and subsequently 
banished to Sinkiang. Here too be found scope for his 
ability and initialjvo. He hod heard of Larezes which 
were in use in Persia and proceeded to introduce them 
here. They have been a godsend; and the wealth of a 
man in Tuifaji and Toqsun is often reckoned in the 
number of karezes he owns. 

Some thirty miles from Toqsun we rejoined the direct 
route to Urumchi; and we came into Tuifan through 
a gap in tile hills. While approaching Turfan we saw, 
for the first time in Sinkiang, notices such as 'Go Slow’, 
‘Cross-road’, etc., in three languages, Oiiiiese, Turki and, 
significantly enough, Russian, We passed through the 
Chinese dty whore the yamen was situated. We saw 
the Sk-Pointed Star being erased from the walls of cer¬ 
tain buildings. On a tablet we saw the original Chinese 
1 Oevrnnnciu lean to cultiwlom. for ijricvtlural purpws, 
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RcvoLutioiLaxy Flag with iU five colours* red, blue^ yellow, 
white and blaet^ symbolizing the five races of China—the 
Hans. Manohus* Mongols, Muslims and Tibetans. 

Turfan is rainoiis Tor its melons and grapes, both of 
which we sampled^ The inelons are kept in cellars frotn 
last summer's crop and are preserved by being ciitiuto 
strips and dried in tbe sun. The grapes in the valley 
of Toyuk near the Fire Mountains used to be so fiimoiw 
that formerly they were reserved for thn use of the Royal 
Family and dispatched to Peking. Not far from TurHin 
is the P'u-t’ao Kou or Grape Valley, a beauty spot and a 
pieme resort There arc grape-drying houses in Tiirfaji 
JO which raisins ore made from the former royal grapes. 
The grapcfi are mcroly hung up in bam-Likc baildings on 
the lops of houses with open mud brick walls; and m 
due course they become raisins. 

Here we visited an eight^nth-centuiy mimiret, made 
of mud and overlaid with bricks arranged in various 
geometrical patiems—a kind of parody of Qutub Minar. 
Attached tn il iii a mosque where thousands of MusUnis 
gather for Id or, as the Chbase call it, *tlic Sheep-killing 
FestivaL (Tsai Yang Cheb)* f was told that It was 
built by one of the servants of the Emperor Ch'ien Lung 
in gratitude for the many favours he had received at the 
bauds of his master, Tbe story runs that he was a Turki 
who escorted ‘the Fragrant Concnbiiie' (lidang Fei) 
from Kashgar to Peking to her Imperial husband, who 
was so intoideatcd by her fragranoe that he bmlt a mosque 
for her. 

Our host did not know of any other sites of historical 
mterest. Yet civilizations once flourished in tho Turfan 
I>epmssion and have lefl traces. In the early years of tbe 
Christiun cm Turfan was densely populated and had a 
high civilization. But in the succeeding oenturi^ there 
was drought and rivera ceased to flow. The Turfan River 
issues, not, like the Aqsu River, from the perpetual snows 
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of the Heavenly WoutiUins but from the Bagra&h Kol 
Lake. Wheu it dried up the population dwindled and 
Turfan was deserted. But in tlie eighth aod ninth centuries 
there was a remarkable renaissance to which many a 
civilizatioa, imr and dislanl, coulribnted it$ quota. The 
mam imp^s came from Buddhism^ tn Toyuk in the 
TurTan Depression Sir Aurel Stein saw numerous small 
cavra which reminded him of ' the Cave of the Thousand 
Buddhas % The Gcnnan archa^logists dbcovcied fiag- 
ments of Manichacan and Nesloriati teits in esarty 
Turki and Sogdian. From all comers people Oqckcd 
to Turfan. ‘Buddhists speaking Nagari and two diflJocts 
of Brahmi 't says Lord Htmtingdon in ht$ Fu£s£ of Asia, 
"came from India in the South-west: Tibeiana brought 
their language from the South-east; Chinese from the 
East; Uighurs and Turks from the North-easL North 
and North-west: while from the West came people who 
were prohably Nestoiiim Chiisrians and brought the 
Syriac and Manichaean tongues and an unknown language 
allied to Syriac." Thus the foUowem of Christ aod Muni 
peacefully followed tboir religions amongst a predofni- 
nantly Buddtusl population. By 1000 k says Owen 
Latlimorep ‘Islam came and the past was blotted out\ 


Urumchi^ Thursday^ Id Notemb^r 

Today*a IDO-mile drive from Tuifan to Orumehi^ 
involving an ascent of 3^000 feet ffom submarine Icveh 
was the most deli^tful of nil my journeys in Sinkumg^ 
The road was perfect- There were no washouts, no 
diversionsv no nerve-mcking bumpa. Nor was thete any 
of that dust in which we used to be smothered day aflef 
day and which, at the end of every drive, used to turn my 
greying hair completely grey uid Gilktt^s reddish-brown 
beard brownish white. On the contrary, the rood had such 
luxuries, rare In Sinkiang, as mUeposlS and roAiLsigEis, 
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The weatlicr was pcdect. The sud shone brimanUy 
in the blue iky —as it docs m ChiniCs Dational Qag, There 
was little of that impcnetnible dust haze in whieh Sinkiang 
ii enveloped on nine days out of ten. I reveUed In the 
sunshine:, not merely because of its raiity here but boeausc 
for five or six months I shall not soo it at nJJ in Chiuigkuig 
with its mists and fogs, "In Szechwan % nms a proverb* 
*dogs bark at the sun'^o rare Is its appearance. 

The seenery was perfect too. For the 40 miJci 
we rose gradually and nlmost imperceptibly to the top 
of the Pass. Then we descended into a gorge, not bo tenihe 
as the Toqsuit gorges^ but fai luore attractive. To our 
Left was a sparkling river with groves of willows on its 
banks. The willows had shed their leaves but had assumed 
on imnifidibly lovdy purple colour* contrasting with and 
almost mocking the beauty of the blue skies. And os 
if to mock both the blue skies and the purple willoWB^ 
rose to OUT right the white peaks of Bogdo Oln, "the 
Spirit Mountain". 

At about midduy we reached Daban Chang—^ the town 
of the —and had lunch in u newly built police 
station. On the wails of the police station there was a 
calendar with pictures of Chinese Ger^raia. What a 
galaxy of Generals they have in China! 1 was glad to see 
the pictures of some of the Generals 1 have had the 
privilege of meeting in Chungkingr-the GtiDerulissimo 
himself' Geanrol Ho Ying-chin, the War Minister; Gene¬ 
ral Pai Chung-hsi, a Moslem and a reputed tactician; 
Geaem! Chang Chun^ the Governor of Szechwan; General 
Feng Yu-hsiaag, the Christian General; and GeuemJ 
Wu Teh-chen, the energetic Secretary-Geoenkl of the 
Kuomiulajig Pany^ The Police Oficer in charge of the 
Lhibau Chang police station advised as to drive as fast as we 
eoiild to liruioch] and not to stop on any oji^ounl-'-not 
even for shooting chikor—as there was a tuspidon of 
Qazaq bandits on the road. Here too we heard of Qazaq 
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ivstiveaiss. They have bceo lEiying mines on tfcte road 
near the ^iiikiatig-Kansu border atid blowing up loriis 
proceeding on the great highway to the interior of Chinas 
There k also a mmour that a number of armed Qazaqa 
from or beyond the Sino-Russian border made a determined 
attack on Ei. 

After Daban Chang the scene was om of mcredible 
loveltness. The couotiy npeoed out, a$ it does after the 
Mfntaka Pass into the Roof of the Worlds The bills on 
both sides resembled, in their rounded beauiyt the Pacniia. 
Corresponding to the Tasbkurghan Etiver there was the 
Urumchi River, blue and white, for it was half frozen. 
And there appcartxl a coupk of bt^utifnl blue sappbiie 
takes. 

There also appeared patches of laiaw, not only on the 
hills but also on the groundt clinging to the tamansk 
bushes. As we proowJed furtber, the pntchca became 
bigger and deeper. Snow eocroached on the road, 
embalming the skolelons of abandoned donkeys* Towards 
the end of our journey the whole land was enveloped 
in sfiowj and we sdiled, as it were, into Urumdu through 
A sea of snow with wavra of hills rising in the air. 

Thus 1 have complekd a motor trip of a thousand 
miles through deserts and oases between Rashgar and 
Urumchit following a similar journey of about 800 mites 
to Keriya ami back. 

I finH a journey by car always eating. It haj^, of 
couise^ its disadvantages. One can know and love the 
country better by travelling on foot or oft horschock^ No 
one who has a feeling for Nature will contemplate with 
equanimity the prospect of an Indo-Siiikiang road. 1 
dread the thought that some day men may ‘do^ in ihtet 
or fonr days the magnificent country which it look 
me forty-six days to march through. To enable every 
Tom, Dick and Marry to picnic at the foot of Narvga 
Farbat or Mount Rakhaposhi, or cross the Mintaka or the 
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Cluclikjliik Pass m his jeepi or flit the Batum of 
Siissaim {jlacicfSp will be sacrilege. But Nature wiU 
tiot penuit it. Armed with snow and blmards, avaknehes 
and landslides, she will jealously guard these regioiu as ber 
last preserve against the iotrusion of man. 

Riding or walking oac also gets to know ihc people 
bettcTK With ihc advent of the car they say that district 
officers in India know the people of iheir dlstricls^ their 
sorrows and afflictiDns, Jess than before. On my return 
10 India 5^oiii Oxford to take up cny duties as a rnember 
of the one of the first officers T mtet was Couchmanp 

Chief Secretary to the Govemnu^ut of Madras. ^If 
t had my way,* he said, would prohibit every I.C.S. 
officer with less than ten years’ ser^'ke to have a car or a 
wife/ Within six months 1 had both. Both were doubt¬ 
less distracting: but I have never regretted dcher- 

I shall always regard tMs desert trip os amofigst the 
most memorable car joitroeys I have done. And I have 
done soizijc memorable ones. One of the most pleasant 
-was a tour from Tinipattui:^ where I was sub-CoLLeclCH', 
across the Bangalore plateau to Shiotoga and the great 
Gersoppa Falls* which are higher than Niagara and have 
a krger volume of water than the falls in the .-^Ips; 
thence over the loAy Western Ghats to the palm-girt 
seacoast of Mangalore; then up again to MefcarUp the 
capital of Coorg. and down, through gardens of pepper 
and ooffbe and cardamomi to Mysore, that beautiful dly 
which is ft peifecl blood of mc5dieval romance and modem 
town-planJiing. Very different was our joume^' from 
Delhi to Fort Sandemnn. Afler crossing the hve rivers, 
from which the Punjab takes its name , we passed the 
cnetropoUs of Lahore and the furnace of MuLtim and 
Dera Ismail Kban^ cresssed by a bridge of boats the Indus, 
from which India hetsdf takes her name, rose by a zig^cag 
road to Fort Miuiro and then motored through Lofalai 
and the Zhob, where every now and ttien the niail lorry 
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u&ed to got shot at by some disgrtintJed tnbeunan, to ‘the 
Castle' at Fort Sandeman wfaere 1 stayed Tor two of 
the most delightful years of my service. Some of my 
most intei^itg tours were in Ceylon. Nothing could 
heat in beauty and variety a trip from Colombo over the 
Kaduganna«B Pass to Kandy, with its beautiful but 
haunted lake and the Temple of the Tooth; then, through 
Katugastola, where you see elephants bathing, through 
tea and rubber estates to the Caves of Dambula and tbe 
Ajanta-like frescoes of Sigiriya; to Polonnaruwa with 
its mined palaces and lotus baths and the statue of Buddha 
in Nirvana with bis favourite disdple, Aoaoda, weeping 
by his side; on to Trincomalce, superior to Colombo 
as a natural harbour, to the sacred city of Anuradbapura, 
with its stupas anH statues and dagobas; and bock to Kaody 
along a lovely forest road. In a very difleront setting was 
our holiday trip in 1934 when we motored from the medieval 
town of Roquebmne between Menton and Monte Carlo 
over the delightful vine country of southern France to 
historic Nlmes and Carcassone* and then post the 
Pyrenees along the Spanish Riviera to Barceloiia. where 
we mot Panihker, a Malayaloe who had married a Spanish 
girl and built up quite a considerable business; and to 
Madrid, with its palaces, marble mausoleums and picture 
gal leries- More unusual and even more ioierest ing wn* my 
official tour from Mombasa, on the African Coast, to 
Nairobi, the capital of Kenya: along the Kenya liighlandi. 
reserved for Europeans, and the Rift Valley, with its ex- 
tiucl volcanoes and * sulphurous lakes, to Fldoret. the 
highest railway station in the British Empire: through the 
garden of Uganda to its capital, Entrfibc. and round Lake 
Victoria, where we could sec crocodiles basking in the sun. 
hippopotamus emerging out of the lake in the dvd of 
night, and the Nile issuing with might and fury om of the 
Victoria Falls; and finally along the Serengeri plain with 
its profusion of wild life, to Dar o^Salamn, the capital of 
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farmer Garmaii East Africa. The trip througli the deserti 
and aa&QS of Ccotral whkb I have just complied, 
ii no whit tnferiar to interest to any of the above jouroeys; 
and, taken to conjunctioo with my trek from Bandipur to 
I^iz Yar, it beata them all. 


CHAPTER Virt 


‘RETUBN TO CIVILIZATION* 

Urumchi. 17 tioteniher 

TniWA, the Chinese Dame of Urumchi, the capital uf 
Sinkiang. mcatis ‘Return to dviiizatioD*. Urumchi i» 
its Mongoliaa name though colloquially Mongol caravan 
meo call it ‘Hung Miaotiu*, or ‘Red Temple', from 
a Red Temple Pagoda iu Urumchi. When the great 
Emperor Cb'ien Lung broke the Mongol Federation in 
the middle oT the eighteenth century and establLsbed 
f’ hinwM rule in this region he christened it Sioklaag or 'the 
Now Dominion' and its capital Tihwa or 'Return to 
Civilisation’, 

A visitor to Urumchi from the deserts of southem 
Siiddong does indeed feel that he in rctuniing to civUka- 
tion. Here you have motor cars and aeroplanes, electric 
Ught, a telephone system, a newspapor. a coircspondent 
of the Central News Agency (wbo insisted on inlefviewiag 
me) and wireless comrounicalion with the outm world. 
With wireleas. om does not fed isolated in Urumchi: 
one feels that even Now Delhi is just next door. In fact. 
GillcU has just finisbed decoding a telegram from Caroe 
from which it is char that the Government of India are 
concfimed over the oxtensivo confiscation of the lands 
of Indians under General Sheng Shih-ts’ai’s refine in 

Sinkiapg. - - # 

In Urumchi one comes sicrtMa not only the emumlies of 
civilizntkiD but also men od whom differoot civilLzaitJoni 
have Idt their impress. Tbo Governor, Mr Wo Chuug- 
bsiiii ii a distjogiiiibed CouTocian scholar. The Spcxdal 
DelcgatB for Foreign AfCain, Mr Chaoper Wu. ti a pro- 
diict of ihc Lemdon School of Fcopomka. Mr Tseo# 
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Sbao-lu, ihc Sccretury-Gfioeral of ihc Froviocial Govern- 
mcni, who rant os oiilside the city* was imioducod to iis 
as well versed in Chinese poetry and calligraphy. In 
China the art of calBgraphy enjoys greater prestige than 
in any oibcr country, Chinese letters have beauty and 
character; and a piece of Chinese writing by an expert 
like Mr Yii Yu-jen* President of the Control Yuan, is 
treasured, exhibited like a precious picture, and handed 
down as an heirtnam. 

I was tnlerested to meet an Oxford man--the firnt 
Etnce leaving Srinagar—in Urumchi, Turral. the British 
Consul, was at New Collie and put on a New CoUegc 
tie in honoiir, he saidt of his Oxford senior, mysdf. He 
has indeed Lhe versatility of an Oxford man. He rx^ 
history at New Collegia, hut b more interested in musicT 
arehi tec tune and philosophy- He is a Chinese scholar* 
knows Russinn ar^ Mongol, and has toyed with Arabic 
and Hindusuni. He told us gratuitously that he got a 
third Class at OxTmd, I told him of a definilidn by the 
art cdtiCp Oultoa-Brock, himsdf a New College man* 
of the four Classes into which suucessfiil students arc 
divided at Oxford- *Tbc Firsi*^ he said* excessive 
ostentation i the Secoivd is pretentious mediocrity; and the 
Fourth if obvious failure. The Third is the golden mean* 
and I myself got \iJ 

Gillett and 1 dined with Turral. Birds of the same 
Consular feather, they talked together—and lefit me ouL 
For this I was thankful,, for H is not always that one feeb 
like talking or listening—least of all after a journi^ of a 
thousand miles. 


Urumchi^ Saturday^ Ifi November 

It is doubtful If these Coitral Asian towns ever change- 
Their dull mud walls, mud houses^ and mosquja Ko^ 
as if they would remain the same for ever- In rncst 
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cliinatt& they would be washed away; bat in Central Asia 
there is hardly any rain and so they slay on' for ages. ^ 

* Ai it was in the beginjung. is now and ever shall be 
would be a particularly appi^riale motto to place over 
the gateway of a Central Asian town. 

So wrote Sir Francis Youn^usbaad, These words 
are absolutely true of the towns in southBrn Sin^ang. 
They are as true today as they were when Sir Francis 
Younghusband visited Turkestan fifty years ago and 
Marco Polo seven hundred years ago. But they are not 
true of Urumchi. For Urumclu is changing under our 
very eyes. Its mud walls and mud bouses arc being 
pulled downs its streets art being widened: Paries and 
Squares are being laid out; and raulti-sloried bnek 
bnildinp are rising. Shaking the dust of ages off her 
feet, Unmiehj. like a woman who is detamnned to 
disiard purdah, is springing brazenly into modernity. 

In another respect, too, Urumchi is unlike any town 
m southern Sinkiang. It is essentially a Chinese town. 
In Kashgar or Yarkand, Khotan or Keriya it is ramio see ■ 
Chinese face in the bazaar. The few Chinese in those places 
huddle tbemsdvcs together in the ' New City' of Kashgar 
or Yarkand. In Urumchi too there used to be three 
cities—a mud-waUed Chinese city, in which the yamcna and 
Chinese shops were located; a walled Moslem city, with 
lU Turki and Tartar bazaars; and u Rus^n quarter, 
o«:u[^ mostly by impoverished imigrta from Russia, 
some of them doing menial work. Un oai own house 
Russian girls sweep the Amt.) But these disunctions are 
now being effacHi. There are indeed other chu«s than 
•the Sons of Han'i but whether they belong to the same 
race as the Chinese or not they are being assimilated into 
the same muion. An inscription in front of n mosqM 
in Urumchi struck me a* ygnificaot. It a not ewwutod 
in sacred Arabic dnaracters, bat in profuire Chinese; and 
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the calligrapher Is not a Mo^lijii divine but a Buddhist 
scholar, the keciH^t Buddhist scholar in Chioa, who 
beaded a Buddhist Mission to India three or four years 
ago and is now President of the Exairunation Yuan, 
Dr Tai Chi-fao. The inscription reads : 

Tien leh hod sen^ 
which means 

bfsivenly iiriuc ciabraca ali Ilyina Entatura, 

We are comiog to the end of Turld-staji. We ate abo 
coming to the end of dookey-stan. When one thialcs of 
the treatiuent to which the Siokinng donkey is subjected by 
the Turkis one wonders whether Heaven did not exclude 
^ donkey from the motto ‘Tien leh bao seng’* But 
in UruniLtij there are few donkeys. Them are more 
horses and camela. We are now among a harder, hMdier 
folk. 

The Qaznq is a boro horsemaiL So is the female 
of his species. They oven conduct their bargaining with 
shopkeepers from hdischack. Broad-shouldered^ wearing 
quilted or fur garments and a high pointed cap with a 
circular finp over the ^sin& and sbouJdcFS,,^ the Qazaq is a 
piclOTEsque figure in the streets of UnimchJ. So b the 
Qaraq woman with her black quilted eoal md white cotton 
dress. Even more picturesque were the Mongols whom 
Tve ftnw in the bazaars; they were wearing a flowing dress 
of many bright colouis like the gown of a Doctor of Musk 
at OxforiL The migration of Mongols from RussiUp where 
they could not brook the oppression of Czarist ofheuik, 
lo Ouna tn 1770 has been compared to the Eitodus of the 
[smelites from EgypL ‘The migration of a people^ 
writesi Camilhcrs in his Unknown Mongolia, including 
men, womeiip children, flocks and herds; the transport 
of all household belongings; the aciual Journey under¬ 
taken—as it was—ill midwinter, over bleak and barren 
steppesp for n distance of three thonsaod miles from the 
Vol^ to Dizungaria, form adequate material for a romawe- 
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Harassed by coeiiueiit decimated by disced, starving, fighting 
for their lives and their belongiags, unable to retreat 
forced to advance or to die, the Totguts marched by slow 
and painful stages back to their own land. After mn.- 
mng the gauntlet of Russian Cossacks and Kirghiz 
plunderers for eight months, the remnant arrived on the 
eoniiDCs of China and were given lands in the Kobuk 
District of Northern Dzungaria, the Yulduz plateau and 
the Kunyuz and Tokes Valleys in T ien Shan. 

One sees Tungans too in Urumchi, They are a match 
for the Chinese in their fighting qualities and are inde^ 
more Chincse-looking than any of the other ttib» in 
Sinkiang. They are a match for the Chinese in business 
matters loo; and this is eapreisod in the old Chinese 
saying that' one Jew can cheat ten Christians; one Chinese 
is the equal of ten Jews; but one Tungan can get the 

better of ten Chinese'! ^ 

The Tungans are Chinese in all essentials but reUgion, 
And in China reUgion is not as essential as it is in India, 
When 1 wns Uader-SecreWry and District Magistnite in 
Hyderabad (Deccan) the Residency office put up to me 
a draft, penniltiug a procession through the British ad- 
ministered areas, on cooditiou that 'no seditious songs 
should be sung, except bymiis to God'- I nearly pass^ 
tbe draft; s Chinese, with a sense of humour, would 
have passed U! 

Thus, Chinese as UTunKhi is. it is the same time a 
picturesiiue radal medley. The Turkis, Mongols. Tim^ns 
and Tartais have each their own Culturul Aasodation, 
boused in pretentiously modem buildings. In app^raucc 
Bt any rale there is litlfc to distinguish one CuHural Aso- 
dation from another. Nor, 1 feel, is there much in subs¬ 
tance. Duritig the lust decade all were levelled down 
by the Si. Great principles of Government: and 
oU all are being levelled up by tbe Three PVwplot 

Piindp^ 
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Urumchi, Stmday, ]9 Nitvemhcr 

The last two days were taken up with official calls 
and return calls. The first personage we called on was 
General Chu Shao-ltsiDg, the Tanions Commander of the 
Uth War Zone with a fine military record during and after 
the Revolution of 191L We were much impressed by him. 
He has a brigtit and—for a Chinese—cstremely mobile 
face; and it is a joy to watch him break out, as he often 
docs, into a hearty laugh. He has a vigour and direct-' 
ness of mind which mpress themselves in every gesture 
be makes. Even our very capable interprciter, however, 
wto soQMitnes unable to follow his mlk. for he comes 
from Fukien which has a dialect of its own. 

China has almost as many dialects os we have lan¬ 
guages in In^a. Fortunately th^ have only one language; 
and for this the credit goes to Emperor Ch’io Shih 
Huang-tt, known to the world as the builder of the Great 
Wall. He lived in the third century b.c, I always think 
that Chinese scholars have done him less than Justice. 
He larned their eternal eteemtion by ordering the great 
bumirig of the books, including Coufveiau classics, lest 
they should breed dangerous thoughts against his regime. 
For this reason scholars regard him as a devil incariuito; 
hut even the devil must have his due, Ch’in Shih Huang^ti 
was the first Emperor to form the conception of a unified 
China. He would not tolerate anything that stood in the 
way. Feudalism seemed to be an obstacle; so, away whh 
feudahsm ! Scholarship seemed to stand in the way- 
so. away with scholarship! The diffemit scripts, then 
prevalent, were a bar to unity; so, away with those 1 
Thus, at the cost of much blood and toil, tears and sweat, 
he pursued bis sublime conception of a unified Chinese 
State, having a single language and a single nUo'. 

When General Chii Sbao-liang received us he was 
wearing a tong and flowery Chinese gown; and when he 
letuRied our cal], he bad his militaiy uniform on. In the 
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fanner he looked tike a Buddhist monk; 'uid in the lalttf 
he looked every inch a soldier. Perhaps he has some¬ 
thing of both in him, as tnoat Chmesc have. In their 
youth and middle age, all Chi nose are ConfncLan, immersed 
in the aflfairs of the world which Confucius did not scoB 
at but rather attetnirtisd lo regulate ; but in Iheir ok) age 
they turn to Taoism or Buddhism. General Chu Shao- 
liang, however, has shown no unworldly tcndancies so far. 
He used to be a hard drinker, but the doctors have advised 
him to abstain from drink- Even so. Tunal told me 
with admiration, he do« drink on special oocasioos know¬ 
ing full well that be may be drinking himself to death. 
And so, in Turnil's eyes, he is ‘a pefect sportsman’. 

After General Chu Shao-liang we called on Mr Wu 
Cbimg'Shin. He U the first nondnee of the Cenunl 
Government after the Revolutioo to be the head of 
Province. The Qazaqs in the north have presented him 
with a Bm-class politko-militaiy problem; it is said that 
six oat of ei^t hsiens in the Hi District are eonlfoiled 
by them. Mr Wu spoke to us about his aims and objects 
in this Provioce—the pf'csers'atkut of peace, maintenance of 
equality among the various dans, the pfomotiod of edu¬ 
cation and the development of ttnde. He esjaessed the 
hope that them would be more comings and goin^ 
between India and Sinkiiuig and that the trade of both 
countries would thus benefit. 

Mr Wu turned from mundane affairs to mligioD and 
philosophy. There he was in his ckmcni. He 
of the catholicity and toleration of China in religious 
matters and the shelter which Chioa had given to odier 
mbgioiis such as Buddhism and Christianrty. If Westem- 
era had come to China, armed with the sword only and 
without the Bible, the closed door of China, said Mr Wu, 
would never hasTf been opemed—a propoaition which 
Gillett and I doubled bat did not contradicl. ^ Mr Wu 
compared Chinese dvilriarioD to a mansion whkh had a 
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number of stories. The grouDd floor was CopfudaD; 
the second floor contained various apajlmcnts, occupied 
by the schools of Mcndus, Hanfd and Mcitze: the third 
stcwy was cia:npied by Taoism; and the fourth.^ the highest 
ftory, was occupied by Btiddhl^n He felt that there 
cotdd be no better guide for the conduct of worldly aflair^ 
than Confudus; and for the establistimeiit of one^$ rela* 
tions with the univer&e there could be no bettor guide 
than Gautama Buddha. In this way the Chinese had 
stmeh a happy medium between sectilar and spiritual 
mattfna. 

From this exalted conversation we proceeded to have 
a chat mih Mr Chaucer H. Wu, Specid.1 Delegate for 
Foreign Aflairs in Smkiang. His name is appropriate p 
he IS thoroughly English la his manners. He remembers 
with pleasure iho three years he spent tn London as a 
student of the London School of Bconoraks, He wan 
the first official we met in Sinhiang who could speak English 
fluently. Handsome and vivacious, he has eyebrows 
which reminded me of Sh C. P.^—a perfect subject for 
Shankar's^ mcretless pencil. What Mr Wu said 1 have 
forgotten I all I reroomber is that it was a pleasant inter- 
vicwk And the talking and forgetting were facilitated 
by a bottle of champagne which he produDcd. 

I uLw called on the Russian ConsuL The Russian 
Consulate here Looks like an £mba:^y mther than a Consu¬ 
late, and indeed the last Consul-Geoeral had the rank of 
Minister* The Consulate h housed in a magnificent 
building, constructed in Czarist times, in a spacious 
park, and there arc a number of little vUlas for the stafl". 
By its ride the British and Americaii Consulates look 
like ouUiouscs. Jud^ by the Rusrian Consulate here 
and the Russian Embassy in Chungking. Russian diplo- 
maU bcOeve in keying up appearances. They have a 

1 Sh C. P. Roetaswinu Dew^n of Tfmvuieore. 

^ CuloDfiljt of the Hi/Kitiitan Timex, New Ddhi. 
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Luge stafl* too; and the staff is all Riusuo, down to 
r.hfliiff f.tiri. gate-kccpeis and doiDCStic servontSt Etitiab 
diplooULts. on the other hand, employ the people of tlie 
country in which the Embassy or the Cofisulate » situated 
for all appointineats which con be entrusted to thent. 
Another peculiarity of the Russians is that they are accom¬ 
panied by their womenfolk i but tbe womca kosp largely 
to themselvtf, as if to beiie the old libel about commutiized 
wives in Soviet Rossia. Tbe Russian Embury in Cbtingr 
king and the Consulates in Sinkiang teem with children 
too! and in both Chungking and Urumchi there are 
Russian schools for Ibe children of Lhdr employees. 

On tbe whole, Russian diplomats, while personally 
■bn pie, unaffected and workiunnlike, live na aristocrat 
ticalty as the anstocratic English and spend as much 
money as tbe moneyed Amcricaos, And this is an 
example which India may do well to emulate in the not 
distant future when she will have a diplomatic service 
of her own. We, in India, believe almost ostentatiously 
in plain living and high thinking: but when vt repre^ot 
our country ahroiiid, it will do us no haitn to indulge in a 
bit of plain thinking and high living. 


Ufumchit Monday, 20 f/owirtbtr 

Yesterday I visited the local Miiilaiy Academy. By 
a curious coincidence it was the anniveisary of my viih 
to tbe Central Military Academy in Cbcnglu, the worthy 
TOCocssor of tbe Whampoa Acndemy which played a grat 
part in the Chinese Revolulion and in wtudi Genembsshoo 
Chiang Rai-shek firat made his mark as a bom leader 
of men. I reroeniber the practical joke which Geaeto] 
Wen, who showed us round on that occasi.^ played 
on US- He asked us whether we had ever eipeneoocd l^t 
We said, no; all we knew was that tear gns had 
been used, writh not much effect, on riotous mobs in India. 
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GtiticraL Wen said with a sly smiled wait and m. When 
wc passed ' the Gas Room ' he asked ua whi^hct we would 
like to step in for a few sHmnds. Annjeet Kania and 1 
agreed, ool knowing what was in store for us. We walked 
through and out of the gas room ta lifleeo seconds; but 
for the ne:tt fifteen minutes wc coughed and sn^^ed and 
blew our noses and shed tears which we thought were 
never going to stop^ So copious were Anujoe^s tears that 
her dainty handkerchief could not stem tbc Aow^ and 
she had to use the comer of her sarL The General him¬ 
self did not escape the dfects, but his tears were mi^ed 
with laughter. 

The Mililnry Academy which I visited today was 
originally founded by Chin Shu-yecL the self-appomted 
ruler of Sinkiang between the death of General Yang 
Tseng-hsin in l^?2K and the advent of General Shong 
Shih-ts'ai in 1933. In the time of General Sbeng Shlh- 
ti^ai it was further developed with Russian assistance. 
A few months ago, however, it was aMlIated to the CcfltmJ 
Military Academy in Chengtu. It is no longer known 
as ^the Sinkiang Military Academy^ but ^Branch No. 9 
of tha Central Military Academy \ 

This Academy, we were tokL had about ilOO cadets^ 
The majority were Chinese. There were, however, a few 
TurkiSt Qazaqs, Mongols and Kirghiz. We were shown 
round the class rODiii$, club, gymoasiutn and dormitories. 
Everything looked spkdt and span—so much so- that 1 
was rermnded of Lord Cur^ion's vfeit to the Nagpur Hospi¬ 
tal. The Viceroy went round the hos-pitaJ and found 
that every bed was occupied. The patients looked almoit 
unnaturally comfortable. Suddenly a thought struck 
him^ and he asked one of the patients how much they 
had paid him to cocnc to the hos^pital for the day. 
'One mpcc^ the man replied. *The words f used 
on that occasion^ writiK Lord CuTZOn. 'do not bear 
repetition-^ 
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I Kmjftn to add that this story has no retevam* to the 
imdtutioii T visited. 

Wo on the newly arrived Ameriam Consul, 

Mr Robert Ward, Ho tokl us a story attoched to his 
name. He used to bo Spencer Ward: but when he stood 
for the Presidency of his School Society, his supporteis 
told him that he had no chance of beii^ electod if he 
stuch to his name^ Spomserj and therefore they christened 
him Bob. They were right ; and good old Bob was duly 
elected President. He is rehiled to the famous Townsend 
Ward who was engaged by the fi^mchti Emperor to fluell 
the T'aip’ing Rebellion. Bob's own interest in Chiaa 
began at the age of 19 when he wanted to write a biography 
of his distinguisbod relative. But in sludymg the material 
relating to the raip’ing RebeUion, a strange thing 
occurred. He feU in love with the raip’iogA and gave 
op the idea of writing the biography of Townsend Ward. 

I am not surprised that he fell in love with the T'aip'iiiBS. 
for with all its extravagances the movement bad many 
attractive features. It was founded in the middle of the 
nineteenth centuiy by one Hung HsiiKh’dan vfho 
adopted the Christian doctrine and felt that be was tnsr 
pited by God. Origiimlly a purely religiota body, called 
•the Society of God-wor6bippeis% it soon became a revo¬ 
lutionary pobtical body, determined to overthrow the 
corrupt Manchu regime and establish in its plKC a 
'Heavenly Dynasty’, founded ou tbc teaching? of the 
Bible. Yet in doing so Hung HsiiKh’uiin incurred tbo 
disfavour of Christians themselves and porticularly Chris¬ 
tian missionaries. The bead and front of his offemee wiu 
his Claim to direct inspiration. IT. says Fitzgerald, m to* 
admirabte history of Chinn, bo had humbly sought baptism 
and instrucUon. from some Revetend Smith, ChriM 
missionaries would have approved him. But direct 
inspinition granted to a Chinee was unthinkable. Mon> 
over, he had the temerity to call himself ‘the Yoon^ 
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brclhcr of Jesus ^ Lhough no ont objected to the 
Emperor caliing himself *thc Son of Heaven \ The 
T*aip*liigi! Swept the Yangtze valley^ captured NEUtLing 
and were on the point of entering Tientsni when they were 
brought to a halt, and cveotualLy ovi;rthrnwii+ with foreign 
aid. During Lheir brief period of power they c^eeted 
many salutary refomis. OpSuiri-smciking was forbidden; 
drink was prohibited; taxalioo was lightened and equitab!^ 
adjusted^ the equality of women was proclaimed; and 
women^s feet were unbound. But this truly nationaL 
if extravngantly redgious, movciTLcnt was crushed; and 
the decadent Manchu yoke was contintied D%'eT the Chinese 
people for another half a century. 


Ummehij Tiusddyf 21 November 

Here we arc staying in a house caLled ^ Nan Hm Yuan* 
or the South Garden. Until a few weeks ago it used to 
be occupied by tho father of Geueral Sheog Shih-ts*ai» 
the Ute Tupan, and his brotherr Major General Sbong 
Shih-chi. And it w^as in this house that anolher brother 
of the late Tupao met his death under mysterious circum- 
dances. With the departure of the late Tupao, all his 
relations have left, or are leaving the Province. 

General Sheng ShJh-ts"ai has been appointed Minister 
of Agricidture in Chungking-^a face-saiiing devicB, so 
cboractcristic of the Chinese. J wonder what has hap¬ 
pened to the former MinisttTp Admiral Sheti Hung-heh. 
He woo the D.S-O. in the BatUe of Jutland, 1 came bto 
contact with him in connexion with the visit of certain 
Chinese agrieuttunsts to India and Indian agrknilturi,^s to 
Oima« Here is a field in which the two neighbouring 
countries can help itach other. The sconce of agriculture, 
including research in mycology and entomology, ts far 
more advanced in India than in China; hut in the art of 
agricidtuie the Chinese are unbeatable. About this tlntfe 


TOASTS AT A BANQUET l» 

last 3rear Anuj«^ Kuaja and I travelled by road from 
Chufigkiag to Chcogtu^ ibe capitaJ of Szechwan k Wc 
found flvery incli of groimd cultivated. Even the bunda 
separating one rice Held rrom another were sgfwn with bcansv 
Whole hillsides hod been syoirneirically terraced and 
converted into Helda* a single tree being left picturesqu^ 
on the top of the kills as a conccKaion to nature. Not a 
drop of water was wasted ; and each plant seemed to 
receive individual manuring. And the good earth in 
China rewards the immemorial patience and unflagghtg 
attention of the Chinese cultivator by yielding nearly 
twice as much rice and wheat per acre os in India. 

1 attended a banquet given jointly by General Chu 
Shao-hang^ Suprcoie Commander of the Slh War Zone 
and the Governor^ Mr Wu Chung-h™. What a charra- 
jog personality General Chu ShaD-)iang i$, so strong 
and so gracious! Despite the doctor's directiona, he 
drank bard. The wine served at the table was Elat ga'rh* 
a kind of liquor brewed locally from millet. The wine wm 
strong (hsiung); and it was decided, with a pun on the 
word "ksjimg', that the man who drank an adequate 
quantity was to be judged a " yiag hriuag' or hero. 1 
retired early from this game; and when someone drew 
General Chu"s attention to this ignominious withdrawal, 
he was good enough to remark that f had no need to drink 
wine to be a hero as I had just performod a heroic jonmiy 
and had already earned the title of "ying hriungVf 

Then: were about a hundred guests at the banquet- 
Besides Gillett, Tmral and myself, the Soviet Comul and 
the newly arrived American Coitsul and Soviet Vice-Ccuisol 
were present. The Governor proposed the toaiu in choice 
words. Rcfc^og to me he said that in coming to China 
I had literally followed the footstep® of the great Cbincaspe 
pilgrim, Hsunn Tsang- India was thus returning China 
the campliment which China paid to India 1,300 yearn 
ago; and the Governor hoped that my miMiou would 
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be followed by cquoUy benefkent results^ I replied; and 
Gilletl fallowed with a sp^x^h ie Chinese which was ap* 
pTcciatcd—alJ ihe mote for ilA iacoherericet for he waa 
alroDjdy becoming a 'ying hsiung'. Then Bob Ward, the 
Amencan Consuli rose to oLako a speecb^ High-minded 
and with a ponderous sense of humoar he began by asking 
for an a^urance that his speech wauld not be published 
in thfl papers. We all drew up oar chairs hoping he 
would let out same savoury diplomatic secreL Would 
his audience give the required assurance, asked Ward. 
There was no answer* Would they or would they not 
give an answer^, he repeated with u Mark Antony touoh. 
*0*K.^ sold the ^lual Lo Chi, Commander of the Chinese 
Air Force in the Nertihwestcni Provinces, Mr Ward 
then proceeded to disclose the important fact that be was 
bom in Canada though he was on American by the acci¬ 
dent of parentage. He belonged to *thal tLD-mnnVlnnd 
subject to cross-fire from both sides '—bji expressioii which 
left that excellent Chinese intcipreter. Mr Shud, bewil¬ 
dered. He staited writing a novel in his school days, 
but it was never published. When he came to China he 
felt that he wm in a country which he already knew and 
among a people whom he already loved. And he qoiir 
cludfsd by making a plea for intemalional brotherhood. 
He was followed by two ^viet speakers who, in strikiog 
contrast to the Amerkan, thanked the hofsts in a couple of 
sentences, simply, briefly and almost brusquely^ 

Thus spoke tnec from diflereot parts of the world— 
Chinese, British, AmedcaUi Russian and Indian, It was 
1 study in national temperaments. 


Unmtehu ^^naday, 22 iVo^'emiiej- 

Gilkct spent the morning meeting the Hods of Ibe 
various Departments. He was much impressed by them. 
They all teomed detenmiKd^-Hto use the expression of the 
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Kuondiitafig Party Secretary ia Yarkaad—^ to tarn 
deserts mto oases'. A Herculean uudeTtaJeing as tlie 
oases of Smklaog at present form only per cent of the 
touil area t Iflcldentally, liiey have here a lovely Chinese 
oamc for oasia^^lo chow' or green island. Anyone 
who, after travelling for mtlei In that sea of sand, the 
Taklamakan Desert, gets into an oasis will appredale Ibe 
appropriateness of this name. 

Today I had a quiet talk with the Amcncan ConsnL 
He has just come front Chungking. Since I left Chung¬ 
king in the middle of lune, I have been out of Itmch with 
developments in the capital. 1 was LhereTom glad to have 
some news from Mr Ward. I was specially interested to 
hear of the reactions of the Foreign Press Coirepondents 
who had recently paid a visit to the Chinese Conununisl 
areas. Apparently they retumed clearly impressed with the 
sincerity of the war eQ'ort in Yenan and the integrity of the 
admlnistradon. The Communism in that area, however, 
is somewhal dUTerent from the Rus^tan brand. For 
Instance, their object is not to develop communal fanm 
but to create a body of peasant proprietors by dividing 
up the larger estates on an cqiiitabk basis. From the 
Kuomlntang point of view the presetLce of a Party, with 
an army and a Government of its own, cootrotLing three 
or four Provinces, is a menEice to the unity of Chma. No 
one ii more keenly alive to the importance of a settlement 
of this question than President Chiang Kai-shek. When 
I left Chungking in June last negotiatioiis were on foot 
between Dr Wang Shih-chieh, the sagacious spokesman 
of the Central Govemmentp and Mr Oiow En-tai, the 
Communist representative. 

A somewhat sensational bit of news has Just come 
through. General Ho Ying-chm has ceased to be War 
Minister and Dr Rung has ceawsd to be Finance Minister. 
Generul Ho YiiigH:hin was one of the fir^t Chiucso I 
1 met him first at a delightful dinner party given by Caroc 
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in February 1943, Dr Kujig was for ten years in ctmrge 
of the Finance DepartmenL I womisred whai csactly 
was tie significBOM of tlw resignation of two such 
outstanding personalities. Could it be that, b$ Gillott 
Uiouelil. it was a sequel to the reaait setbacks suffered 
by the Chinese at Hengyang and elsewhere? No, I rather 
think it denotes a VKtory for what, for want of a better 
word, might be called liberalism, of which Dr Sun Fo, 
the son of the late Dr Sun Yat-Sen and the President of 
the Legtslativc Yuan, has been the consisteol and coura- 
8MUS spokesman. Getnsral Ho Yingsdtin is noted for 
his antipathy to Communism and has taken no trouble 
to Goncesl it; while Dr Kung's finnneiai administration 
has been the tar^ of widespread criticism. Besides, the 
™oval of Dr Kung, President Chiang Kni-sbet's tjrotber- 
io-law, from this It^ post will cut the ground under the feet 
of those who take a malicious ptensure in casting gibes at 
‘ the Soong dynasty ’ and the power it wields in China. 
The Generalissimo is a stern realist and has once more 
proved himself to bo not merely the leader of a Party but 
the leader of a Nation. 


Ununchi, Thursday, 23 Savfnd>er 

The Chinese Government have very kindly asked the 
local authorities to By mo to Chungking; and I had been 
bopmg to leave Urumehi today. But the Cyuese planes 
m ^ged clsewhw. Last night thirty soldiers, wou nded 
in Hi, were flown into Urumchi; and more are expected. 
News has also come of the ghastly murder of a Chinese 
medical oflScer, his wife and two children at Hi. The 
Kuo Tse Kow J^. which a hundred men can hold against 
a thousand, is said to be in the hands of the rebels; and 
the troops of Ma Pu-feng, the Muslim Governor of 
Kokonor, are reported to be on their way to ni to deal 
with the Mialim rob^ls. 
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Vcsteftlay we had a business interview with the Govcr- 
aor- Gillett made representations to hiiu regardbg 
eertaia prohUsms aUcedng British aiibjoets in Stolriap^ 

I admired the clarity and vigour with which he put the 
case. We nUo acqmunLod the Governor with the general 
impressions we hnd gained diiririg our tom^ in sonlheni 
Saikiang. No one could have given a more patient hearing 
than Governor Wti Chung'^bsin. A mao of high Ideals^ 
he has a disarming manner and the knack of the soft 
answer which tiuneth away wrath. 

In the aflerooon Dr Yau^ Commissioner of Health, 
Sinkiang, cnIJed on us. Me was a member of ^the 
North-west Reconstruction Committea' of which Dr Lo 
Chiii-lun was the Chairmaiu He told me that two or 
three mont hs ago a lorry in which some dootors and nurses 
wore ooming from CentriU China to take up their appoint¬ 
ments in Sinkiang was held up by bandits. The inmates 
were inJichineH-giinjiicd and el^t members of the medical 
profession were idUed. 

At night we dined with Uw Russian Consul. It was a 
very friendly party* The Rusaian tmde delegatep Mr 
Margoulian, sang RtissiaD songs in his Paul Robeson 
voice and M. Evsev* the Russian Consuh and other guests 
joined. Vodka, cognac and champagne flowed freely. 
I was told that in Russia itself the strength of vodka was 
40 per cent ah^hnl ; but the vodka coming to Slnkiapg 
contained 60 per cent as to facilitate transpoitationV 
Geoffrey Tnrnil is an asset at these parrie; he has 
a ready wru a steady head and an iron liver^ After hia 
last experience at the Russian Conjulote Gillett tried to 
avoid drinks. He said thnt he bad tumod a Mushm. But 
M* Panemtoff, a scholnr and a linguist—he is teaming 
Saiukrh and is an expert in Mongol ht which langua^ 
he sang a pretty love song — remiadod Gillett of the Chinese 
proverb that ^one Muslim ts not a Muslim * two Muslims 
make half a Muslim; and tbrea Muslims make one 
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Muslim'—tnbutc to Muslim adaptability tn China. As 
for myself, I stopped, as Confucius, aooordin^ to the 
Analects, used to slop, ‘just short of mental confusion*. 


Urumchi, Friday, 24 hfovember 

To drink or not to drink is a question which has beep 
debated in Chlaa from ancient times. Kings, poets and 
plulosopbers have aired their views on this subject. In 
this as in other matters Confucius followed the middle 
path; on his own drinking ibe only limit which ho set 
was mental confusion. Taoist scholars have had a dis¬ 
tinct partiality for wine. Chuang Tzu, an advanced 
raponent of the doctrines of Lao Tzn, the founder of 
Taoism, wrote as follows in the fourth century a.c,; 

A dnmkcn num who falls out of a cart, though he may 
swer, yet will not die. His bones are jointed lie those 
of other people, but he meets the accident under different 
MndftHjna. His mental equilibrium is undisturbed. 
UncoasmotB of ridiiifi in the cart, he ts equally uncon- 

*”5^ ” 'e ^ ordinary ideas oflife, death 

Md fear, find no place in his breast; consequently, when 
t^own into collision with matter, he is not afraid. And 
If a man can thus get perfect equilibrium out of wine, 
how much more should he do so out of the resources ot 
nature 1 It is there that the wise man takes refuee; 
and ttere no one can injure him. To those who would 
wi^ vengeance ^n him he opposes neiiher spear nor 
^cld; nor do« he heed the brick which some spiteful 
enemy may hurl at his head. ^ 

In Chinese literature wine is as favourite a subject as 
love in Sanskrit or English liteature, Wang Chi, a writer 
of the riath and seventh centuries (whose ‘official career*, 
nocording to Professor Giles in his Gems of Chinese Uteri^ 
ture, 'was nmrrod by his inabilily to keep sober') has 
written tiie following delightful eulogy nf * Drunk-land ’; 

Druni-lwid at 1 cannot say how many thousand 
h from the Middle Kjugdoin,* Its sofl is uaculti^^; 

1 ChifKi. 
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it !ui 5 boundiiry. It oa hills dOr dangcrcnj^ 
difis. The dim ate is equable. Nowhere is there either 
daikae^ or light, cold or heat. Customs are eveiywheie 
the same. There are no towpi; the inMbi touts live 
scattered about. Tl^ are vety rdiiied; they udther 
love nor hale, nor rejoice, nor give way to auger^ They 
i nhal e the breeze and drink the dew; they do not eat of the 
five cereals. Happy in their rest^ digalhcd m their move- 
meots, they mingle freely with birds^ beasts, fishes and 
crustaceans. They have no chariots, nor boats, nor 
weapons of any kind. ^ ^ By the lime of the Ch'ins 
(255 B,c^) and ibc Hans (206 n.c.) the Middle Kingdom 
Was in a state of confusion and collapse, and communica* 
tions with Dnmk-knd were cut off. However^ certain 
enlightened friends of mine oBeo slipped across on the 
sly. The poets Yuan Chi^ T'ai Cb'ied and others to the 
number of ten or a dozen, went off to Drunk-land, dis¬ 
appeared there and never oame back; ihey died there 
and w^re buried iti its earth. They are known in the 
Middle Kiagdoin as the Wine Lmmortals. Ah me I How 
different arc the customs of the people of Drunk-kuid I 
How pore and peaceful they are ! WeJk T have been there 
myself, and therefore I have written this record. 

Wine has inspired some of the greatest poetry in Chinese 
literature. Li Fo who lived in the eighth cenlury and is 
generally regarded as the greatest of China*® poets was u 
founder of a drunken club caBed ' The Six Idlers of the 
Bamboo Brook ' and also belonged to * The Hght Idlms 
Of the Wine-cup'. He is said to have been drowned by 
leaning over the gunwale of a boat in a drunken effort to 
embrace the reflection of the cddoil* 

The propriety of drinking is a question to which Go verm- 
ment too has given attention from ancient limes to the 
present day. Today the New Life Movement discooragea 
drinking and condemns it id publk;. And long ago the 
Duke of Ch'out who snoDc^sfuHy mied over China as 
King Ch*eng in the twelfth century b.c., issued the 
following Decree about drunkennesst 

Thu^satth the King:—"Make known these impoitsiiit 
commands in the Slate of Md. 
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^WlicQ OUT great and goodl father^ Kiag WciIt laid the 
foundaLioiu of otii ^pirc m this West, daily aad dighUy 
he warned his olhcjals sayidg, ” For saiztiHce you may 
use wfne^V And whenever God tms favoured the peopk^ 
it has bcOD because vrinc was in use only at the great sacri¬ 
fices But wheoevor God has sent down his terrora^ and 
the people have become disorganized and have lost tbcir 
mo-Hil balance, this has always been due to itiduigence In 
wine. So too when States^ small and great aiike^ have 
similarly suflcrciL misuse of wine has olwnys^ b™ the 
cause of thdr downfall. 

^ Heari thea^ to these instnictkiQs^ all you high officers 
and others: when you have done your duty in mirtistedog 
to your pareuLi and serving your sovereign, then you may 
drink nod eat until you are tip^y and replete^ Again, 
when after constant examination and a cour^ of virtuous 
conduct you have ministered with sacrifices to the spirits^ 
then you may proceed to indulge yourselves with festivity. 
Thus, you will be serving your sovereign^ Gud will approve 
of your great virtue, and you wdl never be forgotten by 
the Royal House, 

' The drunkenness of the kst ruler of the House of Yin, 
and of his creatures, caused the resentment of Una people 
to be heard on high; and God sent down ealainity on you. 
Because of these excesses God is not cruel 2 people bring 
punishment on themselves. 

'It is not a pleasure to roc to issue these numerous 
commands. The ancients had a saying, "A man should 
not seek to sec himself to water, but as reOceted in other 
people". Ought we not then to look back to the House 
of Yin, which has now finished, in order to secure repose 
for our own times ? 

‘If persons congrepte together to drink let them 
all be seized and seat to me to the capital; 1 will put them 
to death. Those officers of the House of Yin who have 
always been accustomed to drink may be exempted from 
this penalty. Let them be taught; and then, if they obey, 
they may be allowed to eiyoy distinction. Otherwbe. 1 
will show no pti^/ 

What a remarkable doc ament \ How nicely it balances 
the various cot^derations, moral, secular and religions I 
What consideration it shows to custom and usage! How 
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it combines sttcngih and genElen^p tiireat and persiiasiciii t 
And one realizes ihe antiquity of Chinese eiviiization 
when one remembers tbai this order was issued more 
than S,00[> years ago^ 


Urumchi^ Saiurdayt 25 NoT^mber 

It has been snowing steadily since last evening. Not 
knowing that it had staited snowing. 1 bad n hoi bath 
and went out in the biting cold to dinner with Tarral* 
That has given me a sore ihroat which 1 am irylng to shake 
off by sucking an aspirin morning and eveniag. However, 
Tiiftal's dinner was worth the sore throat. He has an 
e^cdleat cook who received her training in Vladivostok* 
and was working under one of the Russian Advisers to 
General Sheag Shih-ts'ai, 1 have msver had chtkor more 
deliciously cooked. It was the chikor which Mir Hamza 
shot in the Toqsun gorges some 10 days ago; but in this 
cold climate it keeps for weeks. TuiraJ told me of a duck 
which he shot in Manchuria in October and ate m the 
following May* 

From his expericDce last year Turral tells me it will 
probably go on snowing till totnorrow evening. Then 
there will be bright weather followed by another fall of 
snow; then a break, then again a snow-fall and so 
throughout the winter. And every fall of snow will result 
In a further fhll In temperature. 

I am newr tired of seeing snow, ft used to snow 
oeearionally in Fort Sandeman; and then we all -Anujeei 
tho ehilditin and thcar vivadous and untiring ‘Teacher"* 
used to go romping in the hills near Knpip. What a charm¬ 
ing spot Kapip was with its perennial spring on which 
Fort Sandeman depended for its watcf-supply 1 From 
Knpip one toad branched off ihrO'Ugh tho Shiraiu area to 
Manikhwa; another through the Babnr aad Kibsu area 

1 Muq Swifnikinifti' 
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to Loratai f and a ihird throug^i tho Maadothtl territory 
to Fort Saadetnaa. Very diflerent from eacli other were 
those tribesi According to the cvstom-faased schtsdule 
by which I had to assess compensation for murder (wo used 
to have a murder a day in the Zhob A^ucy) the life of a 
Shiraoi w worth Rs. GOO. of a Maodokhel Rs, 1,500 
and of a Kilraai Rs. 3,0tM. The vicinity of Kapip has been 
the scene of some scnsationa] happenings. It was here 
that Major Finnis, a former Folitkal Agent, was shot 
dead; aod it was here that in my own time as Political 
Agent, that notorious outlaw Pale waylaid the iijeuI lorry 
from Hamai and threatened to bum the passengers ahve. 
Actually he eonlenlcd himself by shooting down sLs I 
ft is ca^y a hundred days since I started from Srinagar 
on this trip and a hundred and twenty since f left home. 
Since r left Travancore, I have travelled 2,000 miles by 
train, 800 miles on horse, yak and foot and 2.000 miles 
by car; and 1 shall presently have to do 2,500 miles by 
air to Chungking. It is a far cry from Travancore to 
Tihwa; and I must confess I sometimes fed home-ski-- 
especialJy at nights, Here^ in accordance with Chin^ 
cMtom, we iav6 our dinner before 6. Time drags after 
diiuier; the light is poor and my reading glasses are broken. 
Reading is therefore diiScult; and, after being together 
for 54 days, even GilJetl's cooversationaj powers and my 
listening capacity are getting eahausted. So I go to bed 
early; and in the small hoim of the morning, to quote 
a poem of Li Po's— 

I wak^ fled laonebcBiTis play nrouivl my bed, 

atiUeriag like hoar frost to my woodciins cyw; 

Up iDwanb the tferioui Dtoea I raise my 

Then Uy me dowo-^nd thirtights rf h«ne arise; 


Ummeki, Sanriij', 2G JVowmAer 

It is sliU SDowiag. I have never seen such snow before. 
In Fort Sandertiau are used to get an occasional fall of 
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mow: hut U Ltuiycd aU too qukkiy into vlusti. Yuu g^ot 
snow ID Englaod; but it comes like a weekend gue^ fof 
Chnstmas or the Year, Here, in Ummcliit it cpmes 
to stay —h toOt to have done, for 1 itiJl do not 
know when 1 shall be able to fly to Chungking, Rcnub 
zuid lanes, bmnuhes of trees and the roofs of houses are 
aH ec^verod with snow; and it has every intention of remain¬ 
ing till the spring. 

This evening I went to Hm a Chidcse play. It was a 
spacious newly-bDUt theatre in which a number of anti* 
Japanese slogans were inseribedK The audience consisted 
moslly of the coolie classes. Mr Ch^iTs csxplanution was 
that because of the rise in prices it was only the coolie 
classes who could afl'erd to indnlgE in such liatirica as 
tbentre-going. Wages have risen with prices^ but dot 
income of other classes> such as officials. In Chungking 
it was a familiar saying that a rickshaw-pullef eomed 
more than a Professor^ 

Four items wore staged on the theatre. The best was 
called "The Drunken CoiKubinc \ It was a Icflf from the 
celebrated Yaog Kucsi fei’s life. She was the most beauti¬ 
ful and all-powerful concubine of Kao-tsung* an Emperor 
of the Tang dynastyp who ruled over China iu the sefveDth 
century Her domination over the Ejnperor's body 

and mbd was complete. On one oocasioit, however^ the 
Emperor has a tiff with her and deliberately goes into the 
chamber of another concubine. Consumed with angnt 
and jealousy* Yang Kuei-fd gets drunk and actually makes 
love to the eunuchs guarding her. There is an amusing 
icene in which the eimuchs e^tcusc thcntselves from res^ 
poudiug to her advBnces, at first on the ground of their 
loyally to Uie Emperor and when this pka wus of no avai l, 
on account their incapacity to oblige her; and she slaps 
them. The part of VaAg KudTci was taken by a yaung 
and accomplished actress who used to be famous iu Vladi¬ 
vostok in the pre-war days, Shan Yu-lan. She played 
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her diUkuIt part to perfection—^ wouiaii reeiins with wiaCr 
wraths love and jealous}/. 

Yang Kaoi-fei u ooe of the most romantic characters 
m Chiaeso history* QrigjnaUy (he wiTE of a jade Prioeia 
and thofi a she had been betrothed to the Crown 
Primic of Chinn, Emparor Kno-tsungv howevcTp fell in 
love with her at the age of sisty and snatched her away 
from his son- Thereafter be was completely kinder hia^ 
thumb. At that time thene appeared in the Court a Tarti 
adventurer called An Lu-shan, He passed olFas a buftoon l 
Yang Kud-fni was titillated by hku^ and his witticisms 
and manoerisifis were an endless source of amusement 
to her. He had free access to the harem ^ he was even 
raised to the portion of a Class n Fciiice —a title reserved 
for members of the royal family. Au Lu-shan^ however^ 
was playing for high stakes. When be thought the mofneiit 
was ripe he ca^ off his mask and led a rebeHioii against 
the Emperor* Loyang fell and Cb^angan^ the capita^ 
was bcsJcgnd. The people rallied to the support of the 
king but dcmcuidcd the head of Yang Kud^fei. Nothing 
became her in life so much as the living of it. She oOered 
to sacriice her life for the sake of her husband and kingdom. 
True to her word she hangpd bersetf with a silken rope 
from a tree: and the old Emperor looked on with 
anguished eyes. This scene has been celebrated in Chinese 
song and legend over and over again and has forrned the 
subject of one of the most famous poems in Chinese Litera¬ 
ture* *The Everlasting Wrong* Prince Li Po. 


Urumchi, Monday^ 27 Nuvmher 

Sir Eric Tdehroan* in his Joumty Thr&ugh Chmtse 
TurkesSOft, whkh conlaios an account of his odkial trip 
to Sinkiang in 1936, said that Dnnnchi was a sinister town. 
Today there must bo many residents of Ununchi who 
would agree with this descriprioa. For there is a feeling 
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of suppressed nervousness in tlie air* It is more pro¬ 
nounced today* for ttmiorfow lakes place the ^Td Ourban* 
wheCp people fear, the zero hour may strike and Qazaqs 
in Urumchi too, as in I\h may create tronbie. This feeling 
manifests itself to a variety of ways. The Nan Kuan^ or 
Southern Suburb, in which we are staying h becoming 
more and more deserted. More and more Chinese fainilies 
arc moving into the city within the wall. Last night, we 
dined with Turtal. Apert from GUlett and myself, Lieut. 
Cooper, the Amcrban Assistant Naval Attache, was 
also there^ Wliat a Naval Attache is doing in a place 
which is farther removed from the sea than any otbef spot 
in the world, I do not know. Af^er dinner Turral toJd 
his Russian maid and Chinese cook that they were free 
to go home. "May we sleep in the kitchen tonight?^ 
they afikodi evidently they were afraid of going home. 
And not long after dinner our chaiiJfeur came io and 
said that he must go home at once; it was not wise to stay 
out too long on a night like this. And our Chinese 
servants slept with the lights^ on. 

Every day Mr Cb^u likes to make our flesh creep at 
breakfast by telling us of certain happenings tn Unimchi. 
His latest story is that thi$ bouse is haunted. An 
eTEorciser was brought here to dispel the ghost some 
time ago* The ghost did not disappear, but the 
enorciser did! 

I know of a ornnher of haunted hoitsi^ In India, but 
have never lived in one. In Ceylon we unwittiagly spent 
a night in a haunted house once: and then Anujoc was 
on the point of seeing a ghost. We had been tmveiling 
alodg the lonely road from Siguiya to Polonnaniwa. 
Night fnQ; and we belook ourselves to a rest-house. I 
forgiTt its oame; but it wns beautifully situated on a lake. 
Anuiee was tired and went to bed to snatch a couple of 
hooTB^ rest; and vm alL-^be Hamid AJis and the Rajtis— 
reinainod in the drawing-room. In a few minutes Anujee 
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joined uA, Shn dould not remain in that room any loogcr# 
she iaid; sIid somehow felt tha t there was someoce present 
iherCi We attributed this to her fatigneu When we re¬ 
turned to Kaadyt however^ and mentioned it to our friends^ 
the Jophluosea and others, they said that that rest-house 
and in particular the room in which Anojee tried to sleep— 
the room to the tight as you enter—had tbn repniation 
of being haimlwL The keeper of the rest-house, who 
had been there for 3D years and had died under mysterious 
circumstances^ was supposed to haunt it. Jonklaas him¬ 
self had seen him oocet 

1 have heard a number of ghost storiea ; in my child¬ 
hood ghosu wem more r^ to me than men. Anujee 
Likes ghost stories too* But she insists ihal on the dayi 
on which she hears» reads or related ghost storiest I should 
not go to si«p befare she does. Almosl iiil the stories we 
have beard, however, are secondhand aod could be Tejected 
as hearsay evidence. One story, however, which wa$ 
related to us by a person who actually saw a ghost, we 
find it impossible not to believe. Patney^ an old friend 
of ours, than whom no one could be less psychic, was 
ones posted to Assam. The Patneys stayed in a ^padons 
house whicb had not been occupied for same years. Eh 
that house he was always iJJ. At dimier he would suddenly 
feel that someone under the table was pulling his legs 
(literally 1). He attributed this to the state of Ms nerves 
and did not mmition it even to his wife. He continued 
to be ill: and the doctor who was looking after Mm told 
him that he would not be r^onsible for his life unless 
he IcA that haunted bouse. One night Putney saw the 
li^lB in one of the rooms^ He thought the servants had 
boeu careless and bod forgotten to put them out. He 
opened the door | and to his amazement be saw a number 
of weird hguies, some naked *and uiheri clothed in red^ 
dancing. The moment be went in, the lights went out. 

I U-Ckii S. Ihiiwy, 


GHOSTS AND HAUNTED HOUSES 2|J 

SodidthcQ^res. So did Ibe Eatneys; for tliey Left tte 
house the ne:ct morning. 

Even stmnger is the story of a Chioj^ ghost ivhkli 
wm related to Gillett by the Admioittralive Supeciateadeiit 
and the CbjcT of PoLkep Karashahr. A murder bad 
taken pl^:^ in tbdr jurisdicdoiL They epuld obtain no 
clue to the murderer. A few mpnths after the murder^ a 
womaUf claiming to be possessed by the spirit of tbfi 
deceased^ named the murderer^ related the dieumstanoes 
under which he was murdcnxl^ and pointed out the scene 
of oceuirence,. where indeed hi$ dead body was found. 
That woman did not know the deceased at all; but in those 
momcnlfi when she was p4>Sfies5«| by his spirit she spoke 
and acted exactly like him. And on the strength of her 
evidence (he murderer was arrested and convicted. 


t/nanchl, Tuesday^ 2S Nofembfr 

If mistortufics never come singly, nor, one felt today, 
docs good fortune. Today the Urumchi outlook, mental 
as well os physiea.1, look a turn for the better. The Id hoi 
passed off peaceTully, The Qazaqa of Unmicbj have 
kept quiet j so have the ghosts of Nan Hua Yuan. After 
the incessant snows of the last few days the weather boa 
otfsared up: and the sun b shinini. We had an excellent 
lunch at Tumrs; and after lunch Chaucer and I had 
phenomenal luck at bridge a^nst TurraJ and Ma, the 
Manager of the local bank. 

Thus, exhiiarated, Mr Ch’ii and I strolled out into tbe 
dty. We pas 3 ed through the Nan Kuan or Southern 
Suburb, sometimes called the Russian quarter. To our 
left wm the Russian Trade Agency, formerly dominant 
and now dormanu To ouf right were the spocionx grounds 
of ihe Ru^ion Consulate; built in the palmy Czarist days. 
We then possad the "Social Service Bureau", where one 
could have a good meaJ and a dean haiicnl at reasonable 
in 
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rales. One could giet Edarned here too! Qoe of tlie lecanl 
umovations in Ctwa is the msthution of ‘mass waddings % 
Ftvmerly in China ai wcl] as in IncUa^ eJtoept in 
where our maniags ceremony has alwnya bccai stmpheity 
tt&elf, a wedding was attended by reckless estravaganoi, 
and k is in order to obviate this that mass weddings have 
been ioslitoted. 1 attended oe» of these znaniE^gea in 
Chungking, Some 25 young girls, elegantly drewd, 
stood on one side of the ball; and 2S young men on the 
other side. From both iide$ they walked up. one by one, 
ti:i the platronn, bowed to an oBkial, signed their nnme 
in the book and Toturped from iho pLatidim. arm in 
arm. They had beeo mamed l And whom the SodaJ 
Service Burattti has joined logetber, kt no man put 
asunderl 

We then pas$6d an old mosque whkb had beeo tumed 
into a schooL Where there is a snperiaity of religiaiis 
institutions, the Chinese have no compunctLOD in turohig 
them to sccnlar ase^ Near Checiitu I saw a couple of old 
Buddhist monasteries whicb were med as barracks: and 
in Kashgar T saw a Chineso temple which had baa con¬ 
verted into a Chinesq sebooL What a howl of horror 
would rend the heavens in lodia^ if such sacrUpge was 
committed I 

On, both sides of the road and on the roofs of houses 
mow lay in heaps. And the treat looked ei if spring 
had come; they sostnad to bear blossoms of snow. The 
roads had beeo cleared of mow but still looked white as if 
rice powder had been atrewn oo them for an Emperor to 
pas^ through. While approaching the diy m saw a 
pool of mud. So dap was the mitd that tbe story goes 
ihit there a had been drownod 1 The streets were 
still slippery ; aud 1 saw m^y persuoa, inejudiog Mr Ch% 
slip and fhlL I myself was safe in my charoks*, ideal for 
ioow and sand. 


t Rkw-hide bocts. 


A MASS WEDDING IN CHUNGKING 21S 


We entered the walled ehy gf IJ ramchi through oo 
hnposing gateway, mently coiLitmcted. The first street 
it gtlkd ChuDg Cbcag Lu after the courtety aame of the 
Cmmhssimo. It is abroad street ofvhkh do head quarter 
lawn ip tho world need be ashamed. On both sides are 
mulU-stoKed buildings, accommodating banks, Govere- 
men! olSccs and cultural associations. From Chiiug 
Cheng Lu we tutofid d^t to Lin Sen Lu named after the 
late octogenarian Preddont* Lin Sen. This street nor¬ 
mally commands a lovely view of Bogdo Ola. Today 
it was wrapped m snoWi^ thus justifying its Mongol namfi, 
^tbe Spirit Mountain'* Facing us was the new theatre 
in which 'The Drunken Concubtoe' azmisod us n few 
days ago. To our left was the Governor's residence* In 
front of the house an extensive park is being laid outn 
Hundrods of mud huts have been acquired and raxed 
to the grotmeL trees have been planted and paths are being 
chalked out 

On our way back, we saw the curved tooh of on old 
lemplct dwarfed by the pretentious modem buddings 
aronud it and hiding its head, os if in sbame. How depnt 
it looked and how dMerent from the ‘comprudcuk* 
buddings around it 1 Hem was something reminisceut of 
Chinai old Chinat the China of my boyhood dreams» China 
which, even like the curved roofs of her oU buddings, 
came down to earth and yet looked up to Heaven. It is 
a pity that modem Chinn should have so eompleto^ 
abandoned the old style* la India we have, as in New 
DcBii, made some attempt to recondlc the old and the 
new style of architecture. How far we have succeeded is m 
point on which experts differ. 


UhmttkU 29 NQwmb^ 

The plzme which is to take me to Chungkrag has not 
yst arrived. Bogdo is still veiled in mM; and that » 
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ominotiA far ao airmm* Tbo flight between Lancbow 
and Ufiuncbi Is not one on wliiGb risk^ could be tjikeli. 
A coupk of yean ago one qT tha RueusLiin planes, plying 
between Hami and Alma Ata, was lost an the 'Fien. Shoo. 
So I miiSL woJt for the weather to clear up before 1 can go 
to Qiiiogking. 

In the meanliiftet 1 amused my^f by reading more 
of Gifea' Gems of Chinese Utemfure. There are gems in 
prose os well aa in poetry. 1 enjoyed the former far mom 
than the Utter. It is impossthle to do justice to poetry 
in tmnslatjon, uctles one h, like FitzgeralcL a poet oneselT 
aiHl takes liberties with the originalp as Gites never 
does, and as Fitzgerald did with the Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam. As Giles himself says^ 'translatrons are but 
traitors at the best; transladons may be Dioonlight and 
water v^ik the onguials am sunlight and wlne\ 

Yet through moonlight and water one can get some 
idea of the oatum of poetry and the gienius of the people 
who wrote it. One feature which an Indian notices m 
Chinese poetry is the eomptixative absence nf metaphot^ 
Indian poetry abounds in metaphars. Our cLasskml 
writers seem unable to write poetry without indulgiiig 
in similes and metaphors. And what metaphors I Strike 
lng» audacious, beaudfuL sometimes singularly incon¬ 
gruous and always suprenwly dfective 1 But the Chinoso 
poets manage to obtain tho same eObet without having 
resort to any hguros of speech. Another diderencQ which 
one notices ts the comparative absence of love, I mean 
the love of man and woman; not the friendship of man 
and maiLp because that is a favguijte theme in Chiticstr 
poetry. This reluctance to celebrate love tn poetry has 
iometimes been attributed to the Chinese sock] system. 
In China love begins not before but after manmge; and 
then it is not worth talking about! But this is hardly 
on adequate explanation^ for ip India too love ofien begins 
aflor marriage; and yet in Indian poetry Love is described 
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in nil its afipects and rtioodA and nuiJiccs^ ph^icaJ^ 
suous and apirituaL IT l&w is not a frequcnl: theme of 
Chinese poetry, friendship eertiunty ii. The separatioo 
between friends, tbe thought of fricndi from a distanl 
country and the nostalgia of e;ule aie subjects whkh 
recur in Chinese poetry^ Hero is a abort poem from 
Prince Li Po^ qne of the most celebrated Tang 
poets: 

Tbe wild gipN rome wfUi ao mcHso at 

Rcmcpcc h my home whch duGuni can moeiEy jcach. 

TTw sorrow of sepanition ii like the i^is^ of spnea; 

Tlic rurthtr you fiavdi the niofC It fTOW- 

SdlL another featme of Chinese po^ry is the absence of 
war pcHi^, In ihii respect it is very difereaL from 
European poetiy* 

Four things iftmtcT than alT tiling arc,— 

Women and Hotsh and Fewer md Wai 

wrote KipUng in one of his ballads^ The Otinesc IDce 
to talk of wnr as litife as of Iovcl If th^ deal with it at 
aU they speak not of the glory and exaltation of battle 
but of the waste, the cruelty, the imbecility of it all Here 
ts a typical poem— 

A cup of pure wine—my nitivc Li nd ii ten thoound miks''aviu^ 
The Huoa have noE yel been tonctuned ; I caiiodt go hmuci 
Hie TariftT fimt coBTuia waiJinE over the hod Trois^^Uiidk 
Hudly can an: steep— 

Tlie Gcocml's white lieir atid ifae laldio^s 


Urtmehi^ TTu/rW^y, 30 November 

There was bright moonlight when we retonied from 
Turrars house lost night. It was the brighter for its 
union with snow. Urumchi is all covered with snow; 
and tnoonlighL, lying on it and relfected by il has an un- 
comiRon glamour. It does not look like an eixiBiLatioii 
from a foreign planet; it looks Like a suhstangd exudii^ 
from the earth's own snowy breast. 
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After dliiEior M. aidod by vodka and GiJletc, 

Irrokt out into scmg. I Uko Ruasiwi folk^song^; my 
favuurilD kod the nvelJifluonfi name, Ka Knka '. The 
only song in whkh the whole pany (except myself) could 
join was tbn Mundllalse^ Tnmijig to war songs^ Cooper 
said that America had not produoedp doring the war^ 
any son^ comparable to those which were popular in the 
last war. Was that the case in Russhtp he asked? No* 
said M. Evsev* Russia bad produced a number of war 
song^ which were on everyone's Lips. The most popular 
had the rtfrain: 'This is a holy war'. 

I can well i magi no how holy this war roust be to the 
Russians. The Soviet Consul has presented os with a 
few books. One of them is called U A^tmlJy Ffiippen^d^ 
It purports to be an authenticated account of German 
atrocities in Riissian I read it with thnt horror with which 
1 saw the Gmod Guignol plays which used to be popular 
after the lost war and catered to a nci^ e-mcked generation. 
The book opened with the following extract from the 
II<mdbock for the GertTim Soldirr^ sanctioticd by Hitler; 
^ Stamp out of your soul all feeling of pity or cotnpa^ion; 
till every Russian, every Soviet citizen. Do not falter 
even though an old man or woman, a girl or a boy stands 
before you,' The book goes on to shcFw that the German 
soldier has followed this precept only too literally. 

To what lengLha of diabolic ingenuity the Germans 
could go is shown by the following story which is repro¬ 
duced os given in the book: 

The Gcrtn^ had their billets In the village of Kholm, 
Moghikv re^on. What they had demanded from Akse- 
noY^ the siotiKD-year-old collective farm girl and why 
the had aroused their animosity, no one ever koev. 
But her execution was witnessed by aH the villagers, and 
lucb borbomm had not been seen in those (sorts for more 
than one thousand years, singe those ancient times when 
the Russian Prince Igor was executed. The girl waa 
taken to the forest not far fronn the vilUge. The FascioU 
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chose Lwo spnic« trees pI a short disianet froni 

each others Od the ^ery top they threw a loop and beat 
the trees down with topes to the gronad. Then they 
dragged the girl to the trees. Sho lay helpless* ddthcr 
able to mq¥0 ncir to cry out, for sbe bad been gag^. She 
was Idd on the groimiL While several of the FasciAls 
held the trees with alJ their niightt the reidfljnder quicldy 
fastened the girt's legs to the tops. Tb^ bound 
tightly* ftrmly. Many tiincs the rope was tested to see 
that there were ao places in it When all was ready, 
the olheer in charge of the execution waved his hancL 
The tr«^ tastantly released* iwimg bock into posJtioa 
and the g^rVs body was tom La two, 

I thought of Heiae who took his Little son to a 
ghttering parade of Gcrtnaa soldkfs. The boy walGhst 
it alL with breathless iiiteruli oaii at tin end of it 
turned to his father and wd: * Father, were theie 
soldkrs once men?' 


Urumchi^ Friday^ 1 December 

Yesterday, Chaucer Wa rang me up and said that my 
plane had left Laneborw and would be arriviag in a few 
hours and that it would defLoitely Leave for Otungkinf 
today, I thorefore hastily packed up my things, paid my 
farewell calls and changed lay SinkTiog dollars Into Cen¬ 
tral Govemmem dollars. I am now worth lakhs! tn 
Kashgar I changed Rs, 2*500 into kochins. T thought 
1 would have to pay for my air passage frtm UrcuDcbi 
to ChungldDg; hut the Cbmese Govenunent are going 
to transport me free—a courtEota gesturep in keeping 
with the kindness 1 have rcoaved from the Chinese Govern- 
ment ever since I crossed into Chlim on Ibe 15th of Septem* 
ber. Rs, 2.500 fetched lOaOOO Sinkiang dollm; nod the 
LOO.OOO Sinkkng dollars haw now fetdifld 500,000 Central 
Gover n me ot dollars. I have never felt so rich siiM I wo* 
in Berlin soon after the Last war when a pound was equal 
to 36,000 marlcs. 
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Id ibo aftictiioon* liowrvcr.^ Chaucer Wu ioM lan, 
CMr A bottte pr champa^c with wliich he bode me ben 
Uiat after all the plaoe was not arriviiig ioda>. 
It had Idt Laachow^ but was unable to pra»d beyond 
Chia Yii Kuao^ It should, howevier^ bo huro tomorrow. 

WbcD I made my laTewoll calls, tho sim was shintpg; 
bat it was bitterly cald> la our house, whidi is hoatod by 
means of largo Russko stoves, one docs not realhae hcFw 
cold it has booi- I mod to think that Kashgar was cold £ 
thinia the temperature iised to drop below freedng points 
Hctu^ every night* the temperature has fallen below zero. 
But the hardened residents of Urumchi tell me that winter 
is yet to come- The teinperatuiu will drop still further 
nodi it toiichea, as it did last year, 40'' below zero. Strange 
that Fate should have destined me* who was bom and 
brought tip in Travancorc where the temperatiiit] hardly 
varies throughout the year, tp work in plaw where the 
maximiim temperature reaches 120“ and the minimum 
40'' below lero- 

This year the cold in these parts appears to have set 
in earlier than usual* The talk of the town today was l hat 
it snowod in Tuifaji last evening. Turfan is below sea 
level ; and this is the first ti™ in Living memory that snow 
has fallen in Turfam This unprocedented event baa 
itirred General Chu Sbao-Uang to write a poem entitled 
*lt Snows in Turfan\ In China military and poetic 
^nius often go together* The one redeeming pace of 
Wang Cbing-wei, the head of the puppet Govemmsit in 
Nanking, whose death has just been announced, was 
that he could compose pocstry* Towards the end of the 
third century A-P* there lived in China a poet who was also 
a military genius. Liu Kun. It is said that while defeiKi- 
ing Ihu city of Chin Yang against the Tartars, with no 
prospect of holding out, he mcuuilcd a tower by ruoonlight 
and played on the Tartar pfpe. The bcsic^ wens so 
overccinic with emotion and hcniEysickness thai they tiised 
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thfi tiege. 1 doubt wbctlier Chit Shao-Uaug will 

employ these uedcs against the Qazaqs! 

I also paid a farewell call on the Govemofp Wu 
hsm. He has pirsented me with a lovely Khotaa carpet 
of a uiuqao pattern; and I have seat him a silver bowl 
and a piece of Indian brocade. The more one sees him 
the more one respects hirgi. Thssc is an old world grace 
and simplicity about him. How naively be^ while advising 
me to put on warmer clothes^ pulled up his troiuers and 
showed me the thick woollen underwear which he was 
weaitng I Whether Governor Wu Cbung-hsin is the man 
to csontrol the Frontier Province with its medley of clans 
and tribes and its borders touching the Sovkt Republics 
of Ka^stan, Kirgbistan and Tajikstan and the Indian 
embryonic State of Pakistan 1 am not competent to judge» 
but the unfathomable goodwill and transpafent sin»rity 
of this distinguished ^holar will win the hearts of men. 


Ummeki, Saturday^ 2 December 

Officially 1 no Longer exist in Urumchi. I have hiddeii 
farewell to all my friends and given and rmived fare¬ 
well presents. I am now waiting for my plane which is 
apparendy held up In Chla Yii K.uao. Chaucer Wu xdh 
me that the engine is froiccii! 

f am getting a little Testivc over thi^ delay in leaving 
Urumchi. But 1 have had some compensation. Today 
I had a superb view of Sogdo Ola. Its three peaks were 
clearly visible. The western peak is 30,976 feet high, the 
central, 31^240 feel and the ^sterrit 21,356 fccL Behind 
the snowy footMlls to the rast of UrumchJ Bogdo Ola 
mored its bead majesticaiLy, like the sacred White 
Elephant of Indian legends behind a whitewashed wall 
One of the joys ol the Long journey from India was 
that Nature presemesd the traveller at reguiar intervois 
with some of the grandest mcHmtaia peaks in the workL 
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On tba 27tk of Au^t» nRer a Iona snd drenry maith frooi 
MusWunp J suddenly aaw Nanga Pnrbnt in flU its glory. 
On ihu 5th of September I saWp frotn the SOO^yoiir-old 
ctiJstiE of the Mir of Hunzn. that pinnacle of anow. Rnt- 
hapoahlp risica from the Astor River to greet the blue 
hoavetis. On the 24th of SepleEnbor^ on emerging from 
Tashkorghan, I saw 'the Father of Ice Mouiitiuns% 
Mu 2 tagh Ata, sacred to the Buddhists in the hist ten 
QCntiijies of the Christian cm and tn the Kirghiz in sue- 
pending oenruhes. On the 20th of October, after daya of 
hiding in the eternal dust haze of SinkUng. Mount Quogar 
suddenly revealed itself to us between Ynrknnd and Yangi- 
hissar. On the 6th of November we got a glimpse of Khan 
Tengri, a gho^ly protubemnee from the heavenly moun¬ 
tains. And now we are feasting oureyes on that ^ Olymptu 
of Dzungaria' Bogdo OlOp which is as sacred to the 
Mongols aa Muztn^ Ata is to the Kirghiz. 


Urumchi, Sunday^ 3 December 

My plant has arrived at last ; and we wore to have 
left this morning at 8. I have, herwever, just rooeived a 
tdephone oit&sjige that owing to weather Doaditiom it 
would bo impossible to fly today. T am glad to have 
another day here* for I can finish a delightful book which 
TurfaJ bni kindly lent me, namely* James Agate's Biiif Chro¬ 
nicler, 1 derive a twofold pleasure from reading Agole's 
reviews of Elizabethan plays on the moderd stage. 1 
see him ooit a sudden seoichlight on some of my favourite 
Shakespearian characters; and at the same time it brings 
back to my mlod some superb acting which f myself had 
iaen such as Gielgud's Hamlet and Paul Robeson's 
Othello. 

f ^so picked up a very di0bfent type of book from 
Turral's library called The MMng of o Pioneer by two 
very ealerprising ladies, Mildred Cabte and Praoceaca 
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Freoch. Judging by th« litb 1 tbougbi it miglii be tlie 
stDiy of EDineoEfl Like Sir Ft^Liieis Youngbinls&Qd. But 
Qd! it cantaim the reconl oF n inaA of difrerenit calibre, 

itiao whdffi God aenr for^ into Gentrai Asia' and 
the book msists^ was ' hddWD-crdaiiiod and dot mao- 
appoidtod The Rev. Mather—for that was hb darae^ 
himself thought so- He had beun a missionary in Adhvd 
when * the Call" came. ' The Lord \ he writes, ^ plueked 
me out of Anhwei and plained me ri|tht away in the north- 
¥«al.' 

I nearly pm the book back m the abelL for while 
nothing interests me morie than rellgioii and nothing 
eocciies my admiration more tkaii the sdlless hiunanitarmn 
work of znaay misslonaiies in lEdia^ nolhiDg bores me so 
much as propaganda, whether ii he poUtical or rel^ous^ 
I fnundp howDvefp thnt the book eoatninisd a number of 
Ictlqn written by the Rev. Mather from Urumchi between 
1914 and 1923. They throw an ooeasidiiAl flight on the 
political condition in Sinkiang after thA Revolution of 
191L The Revolution had just broken out, but SiokiaAg 
remained outside the pale. The purdah of Sinkiang was 
jealously protected by its lord and masted General Yang 
Tseng-hsin. The Rev. Mither writes that wbeMver the 
Governor went out he was escorted by 200 cavtilry who 
carried flags of red, yellow and blue Silk and by a number 
of men btowtag trumpets. His wife loo went about in 
regal stylei and on one occasion the Rev* Mather saw 
her escort mabing six ieh 3D in two wooden canguesL three 
men in each, kneel down until she had driven 
past. 

Once the Govemor vkited Sir Aurcl Slein who bad 
been staying with ibo Rev. Mather- "About 10 a.m/i 
bo wriUst 'we heard three salutes fired and knew that the 
Governor was leaviiig his yamen. Very soon there was a 
faafkre of trumpets and a gnlJopiiig of hofscmcfip then the 
r High wooden coUar^ rutnawd fwnd ihe ned£ as ■ punithment 
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Governor drove up [□ & foiir-vy‘hfiekd Earria^. Ho 
his little boy with him and was attended hy a host of dvQ 
and inilitary officuiLs, We weot out und received hicn; 
and ba came Into the house rollowed by about EO oFfte tak 
and soldiers^ who swarmed atl over the pkoe while dozicnis 
more peered thuou^ the witidowi, to watch whut was 
going on/ How diflerent Is the present Governor, Wo 
Chung-hsin, who called on me, attended only by bis tntcr- 
preter* and was seen inspecting the defences of the dty oo 
foot with no more than a couple of gendarmes about 
html 

Certain inctdents rebted by the Rev. Mather made 
me wonder whether Sinhiang was In the twentieth century 
or In the barbaric ages. In 191^ a plot against the 
Governor was suspected; and the manner in whkh the 
Governor dealt with It is described as follows: 

On the |4th Fcbmaiy* the Governor gave a feast In 
honour of an Inspector who had recently arrived end 
invited two suspected men. While the gueats were en¬ 
joying themseJ^ the Gov^or left the table and gave a 
pre-arranged signal at whkh some soldiers entered the 
dining hall and cut one of the men down tn cold blood. 
The Governor then retumed saying i *Do not disturb 
yOTrselves, gentlemen, let us go on with the feasL’ They 
did so, with the bleeding corpse lying thercv Later, he 
^ve another signal and the soldiers fell on the other man, 
who was somewhat prepared and made a desperate resis- 
inncc. upsetting the lablE, but twenty men slashed at him 
and he was cut down. When all was over the Governor 
begged the guests^ pardon and said he was obliged to 
carry out the procte^rigs In this way as these were des¬ 
perate men; and he could not afford to run risks. Mean¬ 
while the soldiers arrested six smaller ofUctals and put them 
in the black dungeon, a dark hole, underground, cold 
and without any sanitary convenicticcs. 

Tradition dira hard; and Tihwu had yet to "rctuni to 
civ]ltration\ 

Governor Yang Tseng-bsio hnnseLT fell a i^cdin to 
the assasiln^s Itaifc in 1923 and wa* sucooeded by Chiu 
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Sbu-jcQ, In bh time a Mcslcm revolt bfokt nut ia Kansd 
and thrcatenjed to cmgiUf the whole proviiKe. We read 
that ID L931 *thqn wa^ trouble in when a young 

Moslem military leader wns pillaging one city After another; 
luid his advance wa^ steadily towards Turkestan. It 
was rumoured that his ambition was to overthrow the 
GovernmeDt in that province. The Governor himself wai 
in a state of pank; and being paniC'^rkken he cnntmlt^ 
acts of folly, cmdty and i^venge whidi nlkaatjcd those 
who, wisely handled, might have helped him/ 

The Tungnn attack on Urumchi h vividly descdbcdi. 
* In January Ihe storm burst and Unimchi was alLacked by 
Moslem forcoa- Tbete was terrible slaughter and public 
buildings were used as hospitals for the wounded. * . « The 
actual fighting lasted for days; and as the city wm 
attacked by some ten thousand rebeH h was shut up for 
lis weeks. Thousands were said to lie kilied; and the 
battlefield outside the town was a sight never to be 
foTgotten.’ 

In the midst of all this tumult the Rev,. Mather carried 
on his missjonuiy wotIl The spirit which animated him 
may be seen from a tetlor he wrole home asking friends 
‘ to pray for the Mongols of Sinkijuigi many thousands 
of them without hope* without God and without a 
preacher*. 

' Without hope, without God and without a preacher' I 
It reminded me of the commciits of my old Collector, 
J. C. Molony, on proselytizing seligioiis, in his fasoinatir^ 
Book of Sauih India. There he contrasts the spirit of the 
hymn 

The bailheu in his Hiodne^ 

Bows down to wcH?d aiid stone 

with the tolerance of the Bhagavadgifa in which Krishna 
tells Arjuna: 

Even thcK wbo^contfiry fo thoncdptcies, wmhip Bods 
provided they do lo with In lealiij worsliippiag Me. 
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Sometinun th* Rev. MAther fdt depiwod mt tlie egitont 
oC Ibe tespQikift ta hii misAion and at other times be felt 
clatod. ^Wben there » preaching V be wotCi 'the people 
tistea splendidly- I have na need to lake a fiddle to get 
a crowd hone end Aonia wiU stand for two or litree boun.' 
Yet Tiuml tells me tt^o ts not a traoa Mi ef htn work- 
The traofc of this piDDear^ whom ^Cod plucked out of 
Anhwd and planled in the noith-west\ baa periihed id the 
dust. But tbe old oaravan ronlei aie $1x11 there; .and 
Mongols and others gQ gaily idong without God (except 
thnif own) and without a prcaober. And Mildred Chbk 
and Fraxkcosca Freoah deplore, at the end of their book 
that *the bush grows quickiy and the virgin forest soon 
closes in with its tangle of undergrowth over the pioneer's 
traick\ 

Ferhips it is bast to leave the virgio foreit shme. 



CHAPTER iX 


THE KANSU CORRIDOR 


Ansi, 4 Dtt:embfT 

1 left UrwBcbi this mombf at 10. Gillett came to the 
acrodroinc; Rod h ^as with E)E![tiiiii]fr regret that 1 pHited 
from hmih For 64 days he and 1 had: been compiiiiioDB^ 
ahanng expcdiuuasii which fall to the lot of but few in 
his sendee or ipzde or indeed ont^de the sorvioe. He 
was the architeci of this trip and carried it ihrou^ without 
the slifhteat hitclu TiunJ, for whom 1 hud conoeived 
a real likiog, could not come to the aefodromf! as he had 
bronchitis. Mr Cbuticer Wu came to see me oQT on behalf 
of the Provincifll Oovemnamt ^ and Mr Speraasky came 
lo say good-bye on bdialf of ibe Soviet CooiuJ-Gcneral. 

On leaving Urumchi we had a close-up view of Bodgo 
Ola, basking in the sum A few minutca later wo ww, 
thousands of feel below us arid ifideed below sea. level, 
the twin towns of Turfan and Toqsiuu lightly cov^ed with 
snow. Within an ho ur the weathef changed ; the atm a# 
spbotc became cniiky white; and we went on secmiugly 
blindly ovier high moiintainsi not knowing whither we 
were going. Our companion plane was forced to land 
at Hami; but our darcKfevil pilot went on through 
heavy mist and fog over the dangerous Gorilla Gorge 
(Hsin Hsin Sha) to Ansi in the Kansu corridor. 

I am sorry we did not stop at Hami. I had always 
wanted to see Hami, or, to use Turk! name, Kamul, 
of wfakh Marco Polo has given some amusing accounts. 
Camul, says Marco PbtOp has the custom nf husfaaiKifi 
giving up not only their houses but aho tbdr wives for tiu 
entertainment nf strangeia. TTie women or* in truth veay 
handsonie and fully disposed to conform to this respect 
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to thtt injunctioii of their husbands. In the middJe of the 
thiTtoentb conlury Mnngu Kbnn stopped this practice, 
but after three years the people petitioned him to allow 
than to return to it saying it wna pleasing to the goi^ who 
b lg sw^ them in consequeacK His answer was t ‘ SinM 
you want your shame, have it then. In Marco Poto s 
time the people were, to use lus words, 'all idolateia’; 
but the advent of Islam made little difference and Prjevalsky 
wrote in 1879 that 'the women were free and easy in their 
manners, just as they were in Marco Polo’s time'. 

It was, however, not this feature which nltracled me 
to Hami, but the fael that the people were 'all Idolaters’ 
even after they had ceased to be so to the south ; for by 
Marco Polo’s lime Kashgar and Khotan had boconia 
strongholds of Islam. Kami was thus one of the last 
'places where Buddhism survived; and its prevalence is 
shown by the colossal Buddhas discovered by Stein at 
Ara-taJi, north-east of Hand. Apart from this oJiliquariaa 
interest, Hami is the last town in Turteslan for caravans 
bound to the interior of China; and from this point I 
would have liked to east one last long lingeriog look at the 
land of the Turkls in which we had spent some delightful 
weeks and from which we were now moving into a diBerent 
sphere. 


Chia Yfi Kuan, Tutsday, 5 Decetnbtr 

We are no longer in the Province of Sinkiang but in 
the 'Kansu Corridor'. I Toaliaed the meaning of this 
expression this morning when 1 stood on the roof of the 
air station at Ansi and looked round. On one side 
were the mountains; on the other wqs the Gobi Desert 
stretching into infiiiity. To the north is one of those inter- 
natioual sore points. Outer Mongolia, It is de jure 
DD integral part of China and de facto a separate State. 
Practically self-goveniing since 1911, Outer Mongolia 
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^rted its iodApeodcuof in 1924 and calkd itself the 
Mongolian Ptopk's Republic '* In 193£ she entered into 
a Pact of Mutual Assistance with the U.S.S.R,.. though the 
latter had rccogniMd in 1924 that Outer Mongolia was 
an mlegral part of U» Republii of China and agreed to 
TtspCGt Chliia'A tovoncrgiiiy therein* 

Last night it was bitterly pold at Ansi though the officca* 
m charge of the air station tried to alleviate our misery 
by UghUng a stove in onr room. In doing so, however, 
he ^rely increased my misery, because the stove waa 
lealdog and the smote gave me a splitting beatlnehe. This 
morning the stove was mordfuUy removed to heat up the 
engines of the plane which had frozen overnight. We 
wanted to leave Ansi at 8 but it was not dll 12 that one 
of the engines started worlcing. The other, in spite of 
bearing and copying, Tefused to move, and we had recoup 
cUed ourselves to the prospect of spending another night 
in Ansi whea, at about 1.30, it started roaring. Before 
it hod rime to change its mind we all got on board and 
floated for an hour over a gleaming sea of snow. By this 
time the weather had again become dismal; and unable 
to go on to Linchow, wo landed at Chia Yii Kuan. 

We are a motley crowd on this plane, There are 
half a dozen Russiaas^mcn. women and children—of 
whom the youngest is a baby, 20 days old. There are 
eight or nine Chinese, one of whom is a refugee, the wife 
of an airman, in Qaiaq-beJeagucred IIL The only passenger 
who knew English was Mr Shu-jen Yang of the China 
Dipiomatic service. He was of the greatest help to me 
and I was much attracted by him. Modem in every 
souse—he can speak English and German perfectly and 
Russian tolerably and can read French—he has, at the 
same rime, a genuiae reeling for the old dviUzation of 
duna. This he hna inherited from his paresis who, he told 
me, were ardent Buddhists. In his sisieen years‘ service 
be had worked in Moscow, Cuba, Finljuid and fierlia, 
l« 
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Whca, I u^ondeted, would Indian ® 

(aperienceT With dominion status sinnog _ 
^.Tit not timu wu began to a nuc^ for 

future Indian Diplomatic ser^KS? * .Eliots 

service will be predominantly a caraer sem« 
field for political patronage and communal rivalry. 

sLil ™ i. B=y. 

1930 - 34 , when Hitler’* evil star rose to the 

His continental experience has pven 

i^o the risnrjsence of power pobtics whmh the w^ld 

into the present catastroptie. But, as someo ■ 

all that ^ learn from history is that we nevw fr^ 

I recalled the B.B.C. Bruins Trust's discuss,<m 

to wSch we listened on our last evening with Tumti, on 

SaSSSs sLtient that ‘Human history is but a br.rf 

Md disreputable episode in the story of a 

The women of the Bruins Trust opposed tha 

planet , ^K^.m«itlv Thev could not bear to think 

proposition vehemently, tney comw h,„,i 

Z human history was ‘brief’ or ‘an , and 

Si for it being disreputable, 

nets of courage and heroism every day. ^ 0 

anrued with Haldane-Professor Joad. The earth, he 

^hnd become habitable over 700 million y^s 

and ytt civilization, as we knew it, ww o y . 

old. Our history was therefore bnef; and 1 _ _ 

possible that man, ns a species, may be supersed^ 

Few thousand, or miUion, years’ time. And. 

bistorv being disreputable, man has always be _ 

The F^ak Brums Objected to this unpleasant remark, 
M did Gillett vehemently and Tuiral less emphaliw ^ 
However Turral diverted our attention from man s vor 
d^ni by referring to another problem whi^ 
wus discussed by the B.B.C. Bruins Trust s^e time ago. 
The question wast How many salutes are fired w ^ 
Viceroy has a son ? No one knew; but one of the membefS 
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oC tbo Brains Trust said that ha did nnt know how many 
salutes were Qred wlmi the Viaaroy had a son« but when 
the wife of a Colonial Governor gave birth to a son, his 
A.D-C. was Bred. 


Lonchaw, Wetbtesday, 6 December 

Though Chia Ya Kuan was agldar than Ansi, our 
plane behaved better. The engine started without much 
fuss and we lefi Chia YD Kuan at about 11. At Chia 
Ya Kuan b the westernmost estromiiy of the Great Wall 
and here is the lost of the Guard Hous« planted about 
too B.C. From the air I strained my to catch 
a glimpse of the Great Wall, but failed. Today, as yester¬ 
day, we flew over a mitk-white sen of land with an occa¬ 
sional range of hills rising, now to our left and now to our 
right. Wo had been flying io a southern direction. The 
nearer we approached Lanchow, the thinner became the 
$iiow; and the twits around Lanchow were almost enrireiy 
free from it. 

At Lanchow I was glad to meet the special Delegate 
for Foreign Affairs in Lanchow, Dr Lin Chiphon. For¬ 
merly Chief of the Protocol, ho was the first to greet us on 
our arrival in Chungking in September Wi, He seems 
to be happy in bis present post instead of being, to use his 
phrase, ‘the door-keeper of the Waichiaopu'. In striped 
trousers and spats and black coat he conducted me. in 
grey flannel trousers and red ruw-hide boots (for I had 
not troubled to take out my things front the plane as 1 am 
leaving Lanchow tomorrow) to pay official calls on the 
Gnvemor, the Chief of the Military Staff and the Mayor, 
And then he entertained me to an excellent dinner. ARer 
diniiM the Mayor asked me to a Chinese play, appro¬ 
priately called ‘The Retaking of Loyaog', But tbo 
retaking occurred not in the twentietli century A.D. but 
in tbe second century B.C. 
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Ljuichow is beautifully situated ou the Yellow River; 
and while approaching the town by air I got my fimt glimpse 
of this river which was the cradle of Chinese eivilLzadon. 
The Yfliiow River has been a great boon to China; it has 
also been a curse. This river, falling i nto the sea now to the 

north and now to the south of the Shantung peninsula, has, 
with its vagaries, its twists and tuins. its devastating floods, 
and the constant shiftings of its course, caused so much 
misery that it is often called the ‘River of Sorrows’. It is 
said that Emperor YiL the founder of iho Hsia dynasty 
which ruled over China from 2200 n.c., devoted his entire 
life to the task of bringing the YoUow River under controL 
His method was to prevent the recurreoce of floods by 
clearing channels from the river. He dedicated himself 
to this task with such single-minded devoEon that he took 
a vow not to enter his house until the work had been com- 
pleted. Thrice he passed hb house but refused to enter 
it, oven though on one occasion he heard the cry of his 
niw-boro child-Hin example of kingly devotion to duty 
worthy of the hero of the Jtamayarm. 

Even now the Yellow River continues to be a problem. 
The Government have appointed a Yellow River Com- 
inisiion to invesEgate the possibilities of irrigaEon and waya 
of developing the Yellow River regjon. I met one of 
the members of this CommissLoo, Dr D. Y. Un, formerly 
Professor of Forestry at the Nanking University. He 
impressed me grcaEy by his ability, earnestness and chann. 
If the other members of the YeUow River Commission 
are of the same calibre as Dr Un, this Commission should 
produce a brilliant report {which most Commissions 
do) and escoUcnl results (whkb oot aU Commissions 
produce). The Ftesident of Eie Coimnission is CeoCTal 
Chao Sho-yuh. T do not know him. but I know of bim. 
It was he who was ontmsted wiEi the uneaviabk task of 
escorting the late Tnshi Lama's sacred body to Tibet— 
a body which lay somewhere near the Tibetan border for 
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modtLs owing, iu Ciiioes^s eyes, to Tibetaii reraldtmnoe 
sndp in TibclAn eyes, to Chinese iotr^sigddee. 


Ijmch^Wr Thursi^y, 7 Dec^mh^r 

My first imprcssiotis of Lanohow are distinctly favour^ 
able—so favourahJo that I have decided to stay on here for 
fiw days and catch the next plane to Chungking. Two 
mbsionary Ladies who visjted Lanchow a few years ago 
called it ‘a maze of narrow fullics\ ft is no lon^ a 
correct descriptioiL Mr Tsai, the Mayor, looks, and— 
I am assured—iS, a most energetic young man. Under 
his direertion streets are being widened and imposing 
buildings arc fipringipg up. They are all In the modemr- 
or ultra-modem — style and are a giartng contrast to the 
graceful old stmetures still standing. 

I am accooimedated here tn a hotel run by the Officers* 
Moral Endeavour AssocLation ^ and I am told the rooio 
in which I am staying the one occupied by Wenddl 
Wilikic, It has all modern conveniences — a spring bed* 
sofas and chairs^ electric lights, a bcatof, long mirror 
and a separate telephone. If only there were a bathroom 
too I 

We oo the Malabar coast are ahnost vieiousty food of 
baths. Even Marco Polo notiwl it. * And again I teU 
you\ ha wrote, Uimt they (the people of Malabar] have 
such a custom that all, both men and womtm, wash ihcni- 
selves each day twice in water, their whole bodtes, that 
is morning and eveniog." And we have elaborated batha 
and oil baths os a fine art, even os the Chinese have ela¬ 
borated cooking. John Barrymore, the film star, visited 
India a few years agp^ He had been snffiering from 
nerves and insomiua. Someone put him on to Shankunni 
Menon* an ayurvedic physician in Madras who used 
to be Anujtt^s Sanskrit tiwher. Jobo Barrymore wu put 
tbrotigb a coune of oil baths and got over his aikne^ 
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completely. He ssLed the phys^ao for his bilL Malabar 
physicisms are not in the habit of submillmB Uney 
take whatever is given to them out of the patients kindness, 
and that is often ptecioua little. The mmost he expectod 
from Barrymore was Rs. IQQ ; and he nearly fainted when 
he got a cheque for Its. 1,000. 

At night the Governor, Ku Cheng-liir, entertained me 
to dinner. It was an exoellent dinner; and among the 
wcfo tuTlle. pigBons’ cggs, stomadi of fish 
from the Ydlow River, lily of the Valley pudding and 
pears for which Lanchow » famous. The Governor 
strikes one as kindly, unassuming, well-meaning and 
old-fastdoned. 

Today I had an unexpected caller whose card the mana- 
fisr of my hold broughL in. When I asked the nmoager 
who he was, lie said m a whisper that he ¥Wi somebody 
from the Police Bimaiii. The viator came in, acdom- 
panied by ftOTne^e who mgratialingly introduced himself 
in me as one who knew 'the Indian Ungua^^ He said 
be was a Tibetan, had been m Darjeeling and spoke a few 
broken sentences Lo Hindiiitanis He asked me if 1 would 
write my name in the Indian langu^gei When 1 did so 
in Arabic characters he turned to Ibc other visitor and 
^d tn Chinesci ^Oh, he is a Muslim and not a Hindu , 
I said my own mother-tongue was Maiayahim^ Then 
the TLbetmi said in CbincM: ^Qh, he comes from Malaya 
and not from Lndia,’ On the whole, the piinelpal visitor’s 
suspicions about me were thoroughly roused. A little 
later^ however, he saw on my table the Red Pass issued by 
the Waichinopu to diplomats and looked through it. His 
attitude then changed; and he said he would send a few 
gendarmes to look after me. The secret police in ail 
countries are often crude ; and their methods arc so trans¬ 
parent that sometimes I t t^nk Anujee s nephew was 
justified in asking her: lAuotic, why doiiT they pni on 
uniformsT^ 
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Friday^ S Decemh^ 

Today I liad an eKpKrie:nce which was flew to me; 
T walked ovnr a river. We had io cross the YeUow River 
to meet Mr Rawi Al%, the pfomoter of the Chmeae 
Industrial Co-operatives. Half the river was frozen; 
and we walked ri^t across it It was exactly like 
walking on gkss. tn the other half, iee wu^ still forming. 
Masses of ice were floating down the river, not in blocks, 
but in cumnlarivc crystals. The Chinese have a lovely 
name for it* Liu Chu or flowing pearls. Jt was beautiful 
to watch these flowing pearls jostling against one another 
and making a rustling noise as they glided downstream. 
We crossed this part of the river on a sheepskin rafL The 
raft was made up of inflated goatskins, roped together* 
and was dexterously steered through chun^ of floating 
ice, Wfl sat pFceoriously perched on the raft and w^if 
carried swiftly downstream. Sometimes these sheepskin 
rafts proceed for 30 days down the Yellow River as far 
as Peking, Occasionally they prove dangerous; and in 
1927 Dt KJrtg, a missionary, was drowned while going 
in a raft When I related my experience to Mr L, T* Chen* 
Commissioner of Finance, who treated us to an exccil^t 
dinner in the evening, he said we ware far braver than 
himself. Hn dared not use these rafts; he preferred to 
cross the river by the bridge. 

In the middle of the Yellow River Lftern is an island 
called by a name which mmns "the foreigiicT beckons\ 
The story goes that onoc a foreigner was going down¬ 
stream on a sboopskin raft. Vifhtm it got near the ishmd 
the current wns so swift that, terrified, he tried to jiimp 
from the raft on to the isknd but fell into the river. There 
he floated, beckoning for assistance, but no one could 
rescue him as the nurreni was too strong, and he was 
caught up in a whirlpool and drowned* 
i spent a busy day visiting various bnmehea of the 
Chinese Industrial Co-operatives. Mr K. L. Chung, 
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Director of Co-operalivc Societies, very kindJy took me 
round Ho is a graduBlc of YeocUng University and has 
thrown himself heart and soul intn co-operative work. 
His wife too takes a keen mteiest in it and is in charge 
of *Lhe Bailie School*. 

In the afternoon we crossed the river to the left bank 
in order to see 'the Bailie School'. Bailie is one of the 
best-remembered foreigners who have served China- He 
was Professor of Agricnlttire in the University of Nanking, 
but he was by no means a mere pedantic scientist like the 
one who tamed China’s foremost modem philosopherf 
Mu Sbih, from tho study of agriculture to philosophy. 
Hu Rhih , 1 was told, was originBily a student of agricul¬ 
ture, but when his Professor insisted that he should learn 
the nnitiHt of 300 vaiietim of apples he abandoned agri¬ 
culture and took to pbUosophy I 

The Bailie Schools are intended to train rural techni- 
clans who, after completing their course, would take the 
f cjmtifie methods and ideals, which they have learnt, 
into their villages and set up co-operative industries. There 
are three such schools in Kaosu~^in Lanchow. Shantan 
and Shuaeg Shihpu. The Dean in charge of the school 
at Shantan is Mr Hogg, a nephew of Miss Lester adth 
whom Mahatma Gandhi stayed when he went to London 
for the Round Table Conference. He has just published 
a book, / 5ee o ffew China. 

The body, mind and soul behind the whole movement 
ia Rawi Alley, a New Zealander. He has them all— 
an untiring body, an alert mind and a ma gn a n i m ous souL 
And be has great personal charm. Rawi Alley was of 
great assistance to the Indian Medical Mission which 
worked in Cbioa for some years. I was touched by his 
tribute to Dr Kotnis who died in China. Ue was not 
only on able doctor, said Mr Alley, but saintly. He knew 
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ihe whole Bhi^avadgUo by heart and lived up^ to iti 
pieccpi£. Why do such men die young? asJcod Rawi Alley. 

Rawi Alley U one of the few men I have met who have 
iheipB of thinking things out on a grand scale and work¬ 
ing them out to the mimiiest detJuL And Iba probleni of 
poverty in China and in India can only be solved by a 
combination of vision and hard wort. It cannot be solved 
by indnstrialimtion alone in tbc Wotera sense of 
word. Rawi Alley used to be Chief Inspector of Factories 
tn Shanghai and in this capacity he could s« its ^’*1^ 
the mad rush from village to town, the demoraliiation 
and the breakup of the village community, China and 
India are and will continue to be predominantly agricul¬ 
tural countries. What Is needed is to bring to the vrllapn 
the amenities whicb towufolk enjoy and which ^e vilk- 
gers can themselves create by simple, co-operative industrial 
c0brt In this way industry will serve, and mot dominate 
or eoslavo. the human spirit In this way the bciefits of 
town life and village lifo-^ favourite subject for scimol 
essays in India—can bo reconciled. In this way economic 
democracy will proceed side hy side with political de¬ 
mocracy; and without the former the latter is but a 
delusion and a sbam. And in this way, and in this way 
only, could the third and perhaps the greatest of Sun 
Yal-sen's Throe People's Priodpla, namely Livelihood, be 
achi«v«L 


lirorAtJBV Saturday j 9 Decmber 

This aftetnoon we crossed thfi Ydlow River again^ 
not. as on the last occasion, by a sheepskin inA. but ^ a 
bridge, constructed in IMS. and visited the premises of the 
Fn Hsing Trading Company. It U a big con^ which 
spociBlIy deals with wool and leather from Kansu Md 
tlwndghbotiring provinces. I saw stacks of wool which 
bad come from Chinghai, Ninghsia and Suiyan; and 
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Mr Yuan, the Manchmiau Vice-Diruclqr pf the com pan y, 
explained to my inappreciative, but not inattentive, self 
the difierenoes between the various Linda of wooL He 
also showed me the wool-washhtg miichincs. The machine^ 
are operatml by water from the Yellow River; but aa tiw 
river ix now frozen, they were not worldnB. 

Machinery leaves me cold. I was more interested in 
the view from the Fu Hsing Trading Company, By its 
side rims the YeUow River bearing ’flowing pearls’ 
io its gently heaving bosom. Beyond it lay the mAin 
town of Lanchow, with its 160,000 soids. In front was the 
West Pagoda Hill pierecd by a coluoio at its sununit and 
dotted by a few beautiful buildings. And all around 115 , 
on the horizon, wen: hills on which the setting sun nude 
a play of colour. On these hills one could pick out, at 
more or less regular intervals, aocient watch towers vrhich 
Mr Yuan had not even notkod—so immersed is be in wooL 
These, Mr Rawi Alley told me, used to serve in. the Han 
period, two thousand years ago, as beacons to warn the 
kinedom of the approach of that dreaded enemy, the 
Huns. 

On our way buck, we went iato a stalely mosque which 
I was told was 400 years old, h had a typical Chinese 
curved roof, with dragons, tripods and crescent, and was 
supported on massive wooden pEdais, All the wood, 
the Imam told me, came from Laochow itself. Now, 
aios, there is not enou^ timber in Lanchow and its neigh¬ 
bourhood for a single one of these pillars. In China, as 
Fitzgerald has said in his Histcfy of China, the advance 
of man has been accompanied by the retreat of the trees. 
The result i$ soil etosioa on an extensive scale. This 
problem is now receiving attention; Dr LowdermiJk, 
one of the foremost Amcricaa experts on erosion, has 
suggested various remedies; and schemes of afforestation 
arc in hand. But it is not as easy to create a forest as to 
destroy one. 
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£/trtt7ww, Sunday^ 10 DmrewiAfr 

Today wo laotoiod out to Hsing Limg Shan to s« 
Gonghis Khan's tomb. It was a matnorable excuTaion. 
It would haw boea enjoyable if Genghis Khan's 
tomb wore not tbcre; for Hsinfi Lung Shan b a beauty 
spot. At the oad of a forty-mile drise froai Lanch^ 
we found ourselves in a lovely glen stirrounded by hills 
standing like sentinols over Genghis Khan's tomb. It 
was as if Nature horsclf was guarding the Tomains of oue 
of those human volcanoes which escape from her womb 
from time to time and cover the earth with the lava of 
their ambition. 

The sanctity of Hsing Lung Shan, however, does not 
depend solely or even primarily on Genghis Khan's tomb. 
It was only four yean ago that his remains were brou^t 
here. Until then they used to rest in the sacred Pailiog 
temple in Itmer Mongolia. The Japanese had been airting 
with the Mongols «9 they had with the Manchus; and 
one of the Mongol Chiefs, Prince Teh, lent himself to thdr 
giimp Thetoupon the other Mongo! princes who were 
loyal to the Chinese conneEition requested the Cleese 
Government to move Genghis Khan's tomb into the 
interior of China lest it should become a rallying point 
for a puppet Mongol Slate. AU Mongols belksve that 
Khan will one day rise from his tomb and 
es tab lish a imivcmal empire: bni not under Japanese 
auspices. 

The CUnese could not have selected a more beautiful 
resting-place for the remnins of Genghis Khan than Hsing 
Lung Shan. Here the hills are covered with forests. From 
Hsing Lung Shan the trees have not reirefttcd. Nor have 
animals. We were told that the forests were tlw haunts 
of leopards and wild bfWir and that they often came 
down in the evening to pay obeisance to Genghis Khan. 

Hsing Lung Shan is indeed a hallowed spot m 
hillsides are dotted with ancteiit temples and monasteries. 
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One of tfaese tempres, sitmtal on the dizzy hcight<i of a 
hiJI, is appm^riately called tlic Pillar to Heaven; and 
on other tide is a Cave of Mountain Gods. J was 
specifiUy interested to note that Hsing Lung Shan was 
mniiiisceiit of Li Po, the greatest of Chinese poets. Above 
Gen^s Khan's tomb them is a spring beating Li Po’a 
mmo where men who wish to live long and women who 
^sh to have childten drink a glass of water, for the spring 
is conducive to fertilrty as wdJ as Joogevity. 

We walked up to U Po's palace along a winding path, 
past the Jade Water Spring. We saw a tablet dedicated 
to Li Po who could cure diseases. We then passed over the 
Cloud Dnigon Bdd^ so called because a dragon is iiaid 
to have risen from this spot and flown into the sky. Then 
we came within sight of Genghis Khan's tomb itself. It 
was guarded by Chinese sentries outside and Mongol 
monks inside. We walked up to his tomb, past an anri^ t 
bell and a couple of iacetkse burners, and saw the silver 
coffin containing his remains. We wem also shown 
the bow and arrow and the spear which he wielded. More 
gruesome than these was a banner on which was a large 
bundle of human bair, Genghis Khan used to pluck a 
hair from the head of eveiy person he killed and hang it 
on to his banner; and there are said to be as many hairs 
on the banner as stars in the sky, Mongol lamas gave us 

Borne incense which wo bunil before his tomb, reverently 
bowing. ' 

Ncj[i to Mi coGm is adoUior coDtamiiig the remains 
of his wife. In front of thal codin is d mirror which was 
presented lo her by the Spanish GovemiMnL 

This maa^ before whose tomb the Secretary to tjio 
National Christiiin Council in China and myself birmt 
u^nso and bowed, was one of the greatest $oldiCTS in 
birtory, rn the second half of the twelAh century be 
foimdod an mnpkv stretehipg from tbo Yellow Sea to the 
Black Sea. He invaded China in order to avenge his 
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fathc-r who had been, aailed ta a wooden eros^ in NoTth 
Oiiiia ajid died in He conquered Europe 

incLuding Russia; Hungary was laid wEiste; and an 
inunlnenl attack on the Holy Roman Emptre was averted 
only because at that moment he received news of tl^ death 
of his son, the Great Khaq Ogtai. Otheffwise aU Einope 
might lia\e felt tiKa fiiU force of Mongol iovadom In sheer 
ferocity of warfare, Genghis Khaa has aever been excelled; 
he laid down the rule that any dty or town which loosed 
a single arrow in its defence should be refused all mercy; 
even if it surrendered, its [nhabitants, combatniits and 
non^ombaLantSi should be butchered to the lost man, 
woman and child. 'The greatest joy of ono^s life*, said 
Genghis Khan, to conquer one^s enemies, to pursue 
them, to seize thcii property, to see their families tn 
tears, to ride their horses and to possess theh wives and 
daughters.^ 

Wq descended from Genghb Khan's tomb and entered 
the delightful guest house, mniniiiiricd by the Oflkera' 
Moral Endeavour Association, with mingled thoughts oil 
the sublimity and depravity of human nature, the heights 
of heroism and the depths of cruelty of which man was 
capable. We wem, bnwe¥er, shaken out of these re¬ 
flections by a notice on the wall contaimng the Ten 
Ctmunandments of the O.M.E-A- They ran as follows: 

1, POUT m GREEDY tOR WIaLTO, 

2, ixm*t BE APRAm TO DIE, 

3* dop^'t m VAIN. 

4. doh't be proud* 

5* don't be lazy* 

6, DON"T COMMIT AUtU^TIRY* 

7. don't SMOKt 

b. DONT DMNt. 

9 . donT borrow* 

10. DON*T SPEAK FaLS^OOD. 

I regret to say that then and there we violiued two of 
these Commandments. 
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LanchoWy Mondgyy 11 Deaniber 

Und] yfistefday 1 had asa^^iated LaDchow with bright 
aunshine and blue skies. Today, the v?cathcr suddnniy 
change; and jt is sDOwrag. Not the kind of coDrinentsJ 
snow which lay like a shroud ov« Urumchi and iu envi¬ 
ronments but rather like the snow which falls Lo England 
just to kwp up the old Christmas tnulition. In a way 
I am gkd that the weather has changed; for otherwise the 
Uansition from sunny Lnnebow to fog-laden Chungkiog 
would have been too abrupt even for my hardened spirit 
to bear. 

I lunched with Mr and Mrs K. L. Chang. The Changs 
are a charming couple. They are the life and soul of the 
Chinese Industrial Co^perarives in Lanchow. He is its 
SecreUuy: and she goes day afW day on a sheepskin 
raft to the Co-operative School which is on the other side 
of the river and of which she is in chargCL Moreover, she 
is a charming hoelcss; and I enjoyed their luncheon party 
more than any gtven to me in Lanchow. At this parly 
I met a v«y interesting pereoB, Mr Pci Chien-tsun. Tall 
and handsome, be ciime in with a rosary b his hand; 
and one stmigjitaway felt one was in the presence of a 
distinguished persDcmge. The rosary indicated that be 
was a Buddhist; but he has not renounced the world, for 
he is the President of the local People's Political Council. 
He is also a painter of note; and his paintings of horses 
are parriculwly famous. He presented one of his horses 
to yico-President Wallace who visited China last sumiaer. 
This Buddhist and painter wns also u General. He used 
to teach strategy in a Military Academy near Peking; 
and a number of famous Generals like Pai Chung-hsi, 
Vice-Chief of the Gatera] Staff, have passed through his 
hands. Besides, be is a delightful raconteur and kept 
the table in roars of laughter. He was most inicr^ted 
to hear of toy trip, especially as my ituierary coincided 
in many places with that of Hsuan Tseng with which be 
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was well ajgqtkaintod. We taWced about Buddbisinf and 
of how Byddhist scriptums were brought into China 
on a white horse in the fii^t oentury gmiig its name 
to the White Horse Monastery in Loyang, X felt highly 
honoured when Mr Pei Chien-lsnn offered to pain! a 
white horse and present it to me as a token of his appre- 
datJon of my journo in the footsteps of ancient Chinese 
pilgrims. 

Anotber interesting person T met was Mr Hunter of 
the China Inland Mission. He has spent 50 years in China 
of which 30 years were passed in Sinkbng; and he has not 
been to his home in Scotland for 44 y^rs. He is 32 yeans 
old and yet is physically and metitally ngiie. He knows 
a nymbeT of Language iocluiding TuriJ and Mongol and 
is at present engaged in compiling a Russian hymn book^ 
He told me the distressing news of Sir Eric Tdchman'a 
death. At the age of 54 and in midwiinter^ Sir Erie per¬ 
formed in a reserve direction the jountey which 1 am 
now completing. 


Chtmgkiftg^ Tuesday, 12 Ihc^Tnber 

1 am just back in Chungking. 1 am now experiencing 
something of—a thousandth, a milMonlh part of—that 
feeling of satMhction, ofcladon ahno^t which Fa-h&icn and 
Hsuan Taang had on Iheir return to China. *When I 
look back on what T have gone through," wrote Fa-hsicn 
m moving langimge. * my heart is involuntarfly moved 
and perspiration flows forth. That I encountered danger 
and trod the most perilons places without sparing or 
(hinking of myself was because 1 had a defiiute aim and 
thought of nothing hgt to do my duty in aii simplicity and 
straightforwardness,' Hsuan Tsang sunimed up his ex- 
perienocs as follows; travened*^ he saiiL in a memorial 
which be submitted to the Emperor in jusuficatioii of the 
Icrng journey he had undertaken without the Emperor’s 
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pennission. ' vfist plains df ihilting sand, scalgd precipitoiia 
mouutaiu-cTags nlod wiLli snowi round piy way thraugb 
the scarped posses of the iron sates, passed along by the 
tumultuous waves of the hot sea,.. , Thus I have aeeqm- 
plishcd a journey of uinre than 50,000 li; yet, notwithstajH]- 
Eng the thousand difTereupes of custdins and manners t have 
witnessed, the myriads of dangers I have encountered, by 
the goodness of Heaven 1 have returned without accident 
and now offer my homagn with a beniy unimpfthHd , amt a 
mind latrsSed with the accomplishment of my vows.. I 
have beheld the Gridhahuta moimtain, worshipped at the 
Bodhi tree: I have seen tracos not seen before, heard 
sacrod words not beard before and witnessed spiritno] 
prodigies, eaceodmg all the wonders of Natnre.* 

Compared to the tietnendoiis journeys of Fa-hsJen and 
Hsuan Tsang mine was but a holiday fiunrrsion. Stdl 
1 feel happy that I have been able to accomplish it. 

Wo left Lanchow at noon in brilliant sunshine. Tho 
farther wc moved from Lanchow, however, the mote opiuiue 
became the atmosphere and the denser the fogs; and while 
approaching Chungking we passed, ns we expected, through 
an atmosphere of rolling clouds. We could see nothing, 
r therefore closed my eyes and thought of all that J bad 
Men during the last four months. I knew that once I 
aiiived in Chungking I should get little time to indulge 
enren in the luxury of recapitulation. 1 therefore let my 
memory roam at will over the incidents of this trip. A 
procession of images passed through my mind—that 
tranquil morning in the Wular Lake reflecting a rainbow; 
faiU upvoD hill at first covered with pine forests and after¬ 
wards with artemisia; the long and dreary maich from 
Astof through the purgatory of Musbkin to Bunji where, 
by way of compensation, I nbtsinod a glorious view of 
Naoga Parbat: Gilgit and Cobb's polo-grounds, Gal¬ 
braith’s grave and Jackson's hospitality; those fearful 
panis over U» Karakcrams; the Balum glacier wtucb we 
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CTf^ssed ofi a yaV ami thjc Paasu ^aci&r which (sarried away 
the hor^ of one of oar fellow travdkn; the BOO-yeai-old 
castJe of the Mb: of Hunza commaoding a raagnifLcent 
view of MoiHit Rakhaposhi: the snowy crossing over the 
Mbitaka Pass into China; the long and lovely ndos on the 
Roof of the World ; the four days in Tashfcurghan with 
an agonizing backagbe; the weird gprge of Toikbidting 
with its winding slreain which we crossed and re^nrossed 
two dozen times and in which Hsnan Tsang^s precious 
Indian elephant was djowned; my fifsl glimpse of ihe 
majesty of the desert—and of Gilletl^^t Ighiz Yari the 
long desert drives, suffocating us with dust; the lovely 
oases,producing the most delicious melons, pears, peaches^ 
grapes and pomegranates ; Turk! girli dancing with their 
jaunty little ombmideied caps and Yang Kuci-feip tlie 
Cleopatra of Chinap reeling on the stage with drinks jea¬ 
lousy and passion; hundreds of fnctiaiiis dispossessed of 
tbcar lands; the beautiful glimpse of the Heavenly Moun- 
tains from the roof of Chiiii Bagh; the scholarly chann 
of the Governor, Wu Chmng-bsiii and the striking face of 
Genmul Chn Shao-liang compounded of aLrcngth and 
swectnc&s; the hectic parties at the Russian Consulates in 
Kashgar and Urumchi and in the yamen at Khoton where 
Gillett and I CKoeeded the limit prescribed by Confucius; 
the gracioiis, Ajanta-Hke frescoes of Qizil and Kuchar; 
Genghis Khan's tomb guarded by Chinese soldieis and 
Mongol lamas; a world clothed in snow-nand, now^ a oty 
shrouded in fogi 
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